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ETHEL GRANDON 


loves to recall the time when she )layed with Joseph Jeffer- 
son In “Rip Van Winkle,’ though she was then but seven 
years of age. Child parts with Andrew Mack followed this 
engagement and then seasons with Edna May, Richard Golden 
and Chauncey Olcott. Then an engagement with the Imp 
company offered Itself and Miss Ethel assumed leading roles 
opposite King Baggot. She has also been seen In Bison and 
Rex films. 

















ROBERT BURNS, 


or ‘“‘Bobble,”’ as he is known to his assoclates, should be in- 
stantly recognized from his work In “The Wizard of Oz’’ or 
‘‘Babes In Toyland,’ though, perhaps, If he were to put on his 
human spider costume again or appear as a lion or some other 
one of the numerous animal roles he has played, he would go 
still farther toward making you recognize him. Rellance plc- 
tures are the ones In which you now will find him. 








FRED BURNS 


is another of the numerous Burns’ numbered among the Re- 
llance players. Some of the persons about the studio insist 
that a system of numbering will be necessary If any more 
actors or actresses with the same cognomen are to be added 
to the company, for when a director calls ‘“‘Burns,” a number 
of players respond from the various dressing rooms. Take 
a good look at the picture above and perhaps next time you'll 
be able to tell them apart. 
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LILLIAN GISH 


has, time and again, been mistaken by picture fans for Blanche 
Sweet, the ‘“‘Biograph Blonde,’’ for both have appeared under 
the same brand and on the screen they occasionally look alike, 
though In real life the picture fans would have no trouble In 
determining which is which. The same confusion may result 
in the future, for both are now with Rellance. 
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RAMONA LANGLEY 


Is temporarily ‘‘out of the game,”’ belng confined just now to 
the Universal Hospital at the West Coast Studios. She was 
serlously injured recently while taking part In a scene of the 
two-reel Nestor comedy, ‘“‘She Was Only a Working Girl,” 
when she fell on a cement floor and John Steppling and Lee 
Moran fell over her. It Is sald she will recover shortly. 
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HARRY McCOY 


is the funny man who plays opposite that celebrated comedian, 
Max Asher, In Joker comédies, but Max thought Harry was 
putting one over on him recently when, In a picture called 
‘“‘Love and Politics,”’ Harry wet down the roof on which Asher 
was standing until it became so slippery that Asher rolled 
off and down Into a bonfire, which McCoy had bullt beneath 
the eaves. It proved a bully picture, so Max forgave him. 
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BILLIE WEST 


will be remembered best for her work In Majestic’s “L’Article 
47,"" a recent multiple-reel subject, but before that she played 
a five months’ engagement at the American studio and has 
also played leads In the Kay-Bee, Pathe and Vitagraph com- 
panies. She Is a splendid horsewoman, a good swimmer and 
fond of fencing. She came Into the realm of pictures from 
the musical comedy In which she had made a great success. 
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ALBERT W. HALE 


was born In Bordeaux, France, and came to America In 1901 
to produce musical comedies and spectacular productions. He 
got Into the picture field and has worked In the Pathe, Vita- 
graph and Thanhouser studios. He Is now producing at the 
Western Majestic plant In Los Angeles, Cal., and considers 
‘‘Romance and Duty,”’ a two-reel Majestic, the best picture he 
has done recently. 
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GEORGE SIEGMAN 


has long been one of the foremost players in Rellance films 
and In every case when motion-picture patrons see his name 
in a sub-title they know a thoroughly pralseworthy perform- 
ance is going to follow. He can play anything from a gray- 
haired banker to a husky villain of the lower East Side, and 
his work seems to be Improving constantly. He Is now work- 
Ing under David W. Griffith, the new Reliance director. 
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pretty and winsome, Is sure to become one of the most pop- 

ular stars of filmdom, once the productions in which she Is 

@: appearing are released and exhibited In the theatres of the 
country, but just now she Is too new in the Reliance forces 

(q) to be well known. She Is extremely versatile and capable 


of assuming roles of widely varying character. Gifted with 
a pretty face, undoubted talent and quick to accept sugges- 
tions from her director, she seems sure of success. 
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EDITH BOSTWICK 


needs no Introduction to patrons of Universal theatres, for her 
splendid work In Victor dramas has stamped her personality 
indelibly on thelr minds. No part Is too humble for her to 
attempt and frequently she plays the leading roles In Universal 
pictures. Pretty, charming In manner and possessing rare 
talent, It Is not surprising that she numbers her friends by 
the hundreds. 
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EDWARD COXEN 


has been coming to the front with a vengeance during the last 
few months and to-day ranks among the best Iiked leading 
men of screendom, for he possesses good looks and puts real 
intelllgence Into his playing. His work In American’s two-reel 
subject, ‘‘The Lost Chord,’’ evoked the praise of screen critics 
the country over. He played the part of an aged Monk, who 
found contentment along with the lost chord. 
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LOUISE FAZENDA 


Is a born comedienne. Fun Just bubbles up and runs over 
when Loulse Is around and it Is spontaneous fun at that. 
Nothing forced about her comedy, as you well know who have 
seen her work In Joker films. Feminine comedians are, 
as a rule, few and far between, but in Loulse the Universal 
has an actress who can get the laughs every time. No role 
Is too ridiculous for her to attempt. 














BUCK CONNOR’S 


very name recalis stories you must have read of his deeds of 
ekill and daring on horseback or afoot, for he Is one of the 
most celebrated cowboys appearing In the silent dramas and 
his fame reaches to forelgn countries. Though his performances 
In the pictures are frequently death-defying, he has always man- 
aged, so far at least, to escape uninjured and still goes on 
putting thrills In Frontier “thrillers.” 
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‘Withering Roses” 
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Illustrations. from the Beauty Film 


OHN EVERETT had 
seriously in and out of love with a good 
pretty Mary 
Wood; but he had not met her many times before 
that she 
With him, intention 


fallen more or less 


many women before he met 


he knew quite well was the woman 
whom he intended to marry. 
and accomplishment were very much the same 
thing, provided that the thing would add to his 
happiness. He always had a clear idea of what 
he wanted and never had allowed any thoughts 
of the rights of others hinder him in getting it. 
Naturally, the winning of Mary Wood did not 
present any insurmountable obstacles to his mind. 
She was the prettiest, sweetest, most attractive 
seen and he wanted her; that 


was all there was to it. 


girl he had ever 


Mary, herself, did not seem inclined to put any 
obstacles in the young man’s path. There were 
a good many attractive things about John Everett 
that he 
To be sure, he was a bit domineer- 


ing at times and rather inclined to claim all of 


besides the fact was young, rich and 


good-looking. 


her attention, but what girl objects to these traits 
And Mary did love John 
Everett; loved him so much that she knew quite 


in the man she loves? 


well what her answer would be when he chose 
to ask for it. 


That he would ask for it very 
soon she felt sure. She was thinking happily 
about it, one evening in the early spring, as she 


dressed. 

“My land, but you’re lookin’ foine to-night, Miss 
Mary!” exclaimed Maggie, putting the finishing 
touches to her mistress’ hair and surveying the 
result admiringly. 

“Really and truly, Maggie?” 





“Well, I should one o’ them 


velvety red 


Jest like 


ie st 


say ! 


roses. that’s gettin’ ready to 
bloom.” 

Mary laughed. She was used to the admiration 
yes, she really 


toilette 


of Maggie, but to-night she hoped 
When her 


did hope it was true. was 
completed she took a bill from her purse and 
handed it to the surprised woman. 

“[’m very happy to-night, Maggie,’ she said, 


with a little blush, “and I want you to be happy, 
Buy yourself something that you have been 
Now, be 
she turned to the mirror again and took another 


too. 


wanting for a long time. sure,” anid 


peep at the pretty girl reflected there. 

In the meantime Everett was getting ready for 
the call that was to make him the happiest man 
in town. He was glad, as he looked at himself 


in the glass, that he was a good-looking chap; 


it gave a fellow a great advantage with the 


of that. 
money and his excellent social standing, it would 


women, not a doubt Together with his 
be a queer girl who wouldn’t jump at the chance 
of marrying him. Altogether, he was in a fairly 
contented frame of mind, though he swore heart- 
ily at his valet for giving him the wrong tie. 
Everett was often given to wondering where all 
the good servants went to these days; he never 
got any of them by any chance. He waged a 
persistent and unending war with everyone who 
worked for him. However, as he took up the 
beautiful bunch of roses he had bought for Mary, 
How like one of them she was. 
He had 
wanted happiness all his life, but he realized that 


for the Mary 
21 


his eyes softened. 


And what happiness to have her love! 


now he was to know it first time. 


22 THe 


would bring it into life. He was glad that he 
was deserving of her—he was, indeed. 

lull of these very pleasing thoughts, Everett 
hurried along. He was late; that fool of a valet 
had been slow as usual. Mary’s home was not 
far, so he walked instead of ordering his car. 
He was so fully preoccupied with his thoughts 
that he did not recognize Maggie as she came 
toward him. Maggie had been out to spend 
the money that Mary had given her. She had not 
had to make up her mind what to buy. lor days 
she had had her eye on a glass vase in the 
window of a store not far away. A cousin of 
Maggie's was going to be married that month 
and the vase was exactly what she longed to 
buy for her, but money does not go far toward 
buying wedding presents when one sends half of 
it back to Ireland every week. So Maggie had 
given up the vase with a sigh. 


( vuld | 


running down to the little shop and making her 


Now she really 


uy it and she had not waited long before 


purchase. 

It was growing dark when John came aroun,l 
the corner. He crashed into Maggie, who wa; 
hurrying in the opposite direction, and something 
fell from the girl’s arms with a crash. There 
was a shriek as the pieces of the vase strewed 
the sidewalk. The roses, too, fell and as John 
stooped to pick them up he muttered angrily: 

“Why don’t you keep your eyes open and look 
where you're going? See what you’ve done?” 
\ly widdin’ present! It’s broke entirely!” 
wailed Maggie. 

John shrugged his shoulders and started away 
angrily. He hated being made ridiculous and had 
no intention of being mixed up in a street row 
The woman evidently was going to make an 
ibsurd fuss over her bits of broken glass an:| 
the sooner he was rid of her the better. 

“It ‘ud be good manners at least to say ye’re 
sorry whin ye knock a gurrul down,” continued 


Maggie, 


away. She had recognized him by this time and 


wrathfully, as the big fellow strode 


it did not cool her wrath to hear him laugh. It 
was bad enough to knock her down and break 
her beautiful vase without making a joke of it 
into the bargain, she told herself bitterly. Now 
he would go and give his beautiful roses to Miss 
Mary, who would smile at him in her pretty 
vay and nothing else would matter, except that 
poor Katy wouldu't get her wedding present. 
No use going to Katy’s now; she turned and 
followed John toward the Wood home. One of 
the lovely roses had broken away from the others 
and lay on the ground: Maggie picked it up and 
tucked it into her coat 


Everett, realizing that the accident had made 
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him later than ever, strode along rapidly. Som 
one touched him on the arm. Looking dow) 
he saw a boy’s face turned up to him. 

“Mister, will you buy a paper?” It was 
pleading voice and would have suggested, to som 
people that it was very necessary that that pap 
should be sold, but John Everett was in no moo 
to listen to newsboys. He gave a gruff reply an 
shook the boy off. 

“Mister, please, just a minute—” The boy ha 
been following him, hard as it must have beet 
for his short legs to keep up with Everett's lon 
ones. Confound it, was he never to be let alone 
He turned fiercely and gave the troublesom: 
child a push. If he had turned he would ha 
seen the child fall, but it was not his habit t 
turn for newsboys, especially when he was boun: 
for Mary Wood's, but Maggie saw it and Maggi 
picked up the scattered papers and said a wort 
or two of sympathy to the frightened child. 

He passed hurriedly through the little park tha 
marked the entrance to the street where 
Wood family lived. There were a few peop! 
sitting on the benches, for the evening was warm 
\s he passed one of them he heard a little cr 
and looked down involuntarily. It was a child 
a crippled child evidently, for she held tha 
saddest of all things to see in a child’s hand 
a crutch. 

“Oh!” she cried excitedly; “oh, the lovely) 
roses! Let me smell them, just once, please.’ 
The young man stopped, not because of her cry 
hut because for a moment he had thought som« 
one he knew was calling him. Involuntarily h: 
lowered the flowers to the child’s face. 

“Oh, ain’t they just beauties? Mister, can’t 
have one—just a little bit of a one?” 

Everett lifted the roses impatiently. Stop her: 
in a public place, when he was in a hurry, am 
struggle with those infernally thorny stems jus 
to give a rose to a strange brat? Well, hardly 
He was out of the park before the pleading loo! 
had left the child’s face. He did not see her 
turn to the old man who was with her and bur 
into tears. Neither did he see Maggie, who wa 
close behind him, stop and comfort the chil 
with the single rose she had picked up from tl 
street. 

The Wood house was a pretty bungalow wit! 
large windows opening into the garden. Jol 
Everett paused a moment outside and looked int 
the dainty living-room. Mary was sitting at tl 
piano, singing. How beautiful she was—a thor 
sand times more lovely every time he saw he 
She looked up, saw him and smiled, and in a: 
other minute he was putting the roses into he 
arms and her dark eyes were looking into hi 
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it that He had 


lanned all sorts of clever ways of saying it 


He hadn’t meant to say way. 


ays that would show her how highly he value: 


er, how much he cared for her; but when she 
ifted her face to his and said: “How splendid 
hey are, and how lovely of you to give them to 
‘!” he took both her hands and _ faltered: 


‘Mary, won't you—won’t you take—take me, too? 
Please, Mary dear!” 
She was in his arms in a moment, and he was— 
s, he was, the happiest man in the world. 





SHE TURNED TO THE MIRROR AND TOOK ANOTHER 


“Miss Mary!” 
Mary, can I speak wid ye a minute?” 
had the 
stood in the doorway looking at them. 


“Miss 


The maid 


it was Maggie’s voice. 
and 
He 
alized for the first time who the girl was and 
felt If 
that the woman he had collided with was Mary’s 
maid—but, did that 
make? He would give her a dollar or two and 
she would forget all about it. 
“Well, Maggie?” 
“Miss Mary, don’t ye do it! 


followed Everett into house now 


re- 


vaguely uncomfortable. he had known 


nonsense, what difference 





do 


Please don’t 


“WITHERING 
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it! He ain't good enough fer ye, indade he’s 
not!” The girl’s voice was shrill with the in 
tensity of her feelings as she pointed to Everett 


It was, he reflected, even 
like 


one of those disagreeable plays where people said 


with an accusing hand. 


more uncomfortably, remarkably a play; 


Mary’s eyes flashed angrily. 
“What do you 


queer things. 
“Maggie!” she cried, sharply. 
mean ?” 
“Oh. I it 


he’s selfish and hard-hearted and brutal 


know ain’t my place to say it, but 


if ye'd 


LOOK AT THE PRETTY GIRL REFLECTED THERE 

seen him as | have this night, Miss Mary! Run- 
ning into me way and knockin’ me down till | 
broke th’ present I had for Katy! Knocking 


down the poor newsbye that tried to sell him a 


paper—a bit of a lad that was hungry and clung 
and refusing to give one of them purty 
of to little that 


crutch, when you’d have given her the whole 


to him 


flowers yours a one carries a 
bunch! Don’t be taken by the good looks and 
the soft words of him, Miss Mary—” and Mag- 
gie, completely out of breath, stopped and stared 


pleadingly at her mistress. 





THE 


“[ don’t know what she means! John, tell me 


he’s not speaking the truth! Tell me 

Pure nonsense! It’s a lot of fuss about noth- 
ng. The boy got in my way and | pushed him 
out of it. As for the cripple—I can’t stop to 
give flowers to every child that chooses to ask 
for them. I was in a hurry to come to you. 
Why, Mary—you're not—” he stopped in amaze- 
ment. Mary had turned away from him. She 
was speaking to Maggie. 


“Oh,” he heard her say, “your wedding present 


r Katy Oh, I'm so sorry,” and he saw Mag- 
ic leave the room while Mary turned to him 
in 

“Mary,” he cried, trying to take her in his 
rms. “Mary, surely you're not going to be fool- 


2 


sh and take that nonsense seriously: 


“No, Um going to be sensible this time,” she 
answered quietly. “I’m going to break our en 
igement. It’s a little early to do that, isn’t it? 


But it’s better than having to do it later.” 
“Mary!” 
“You see, 


you 


you—you're not the man I thought 
Her lips trembled, but she continued 
had this 


can’t give myself to a man 


” 
were, 


bravely. “Tt you been never could 


have happened. | 
who doesn’t care fo 


anything or anyone but 


"WHAT IS THIS 


rELL ME,” Hi 


CRIED, 
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himself. It wouldn’t be long, you know, befor 


he stopped caring for me.” 

“Mary! You'll kill all our happiness just for 
a whim?” 
the that’s killed it. You see, 


happiness doesn't live with selfishness—it 


“You're one 
cant. 
When you've learned that, perhaps—” 

“You're sending me away for good?” 

The girl looked at him sadly for a moment, 
then smiled: 

"Ven 


and 


she repeated. “For good—your goo: 


mine. Good-by,” and she put the roses into 


his arms and turned away. 


pen EVERETT sat alone in his room 
alone with the roses that Mary had refused 


to keep. She wanted to rid herself of everything 


that could remind her of him, he reflected, bit 


terly, though his heart reproached him as hk 


recalled the look on her face when she had said 


Mary Wood was not a girl to play 


“good-by Sug 


fast and loose with a man. If she had broke: 
their engagement it was because she knew that 
she could not be happy with him. But why 


What had a couple of beggar brats and a servant 
girl to do with their happiness? In real bewil 


derment he stared at the roses, and as he did so 





WHERE DOES IT LEAD?” 


rO HAPPINESS 2 
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“PUSH HER AWAY,” WHISPERED THE EVIL ONE. 
“Happiness doesn't 
Selfishness! Was he as 


Of course he liked his own way 


he seemed to hear her saying: 


live with selfishness.” 
selfish as that? 
-who didn’t? But to call it selfishness! Slowly, 
as he stared into the heart of the roses, the room 
seemed to John to fade away from him; he was 
out of doors somewhere—it was like a dream, and 
yvet—it couldn’t be a dream and be so real! There 
was a hill—a big hill with a sign-post at the foot 
of it, 
to read the letters, “The Road to Happiness,” 


and on the sign-post was—he drew nearer 
and 
the finger pointed up. 

Suddenly, as he stood there, he was conscious 
of a presence near him. A woman was standing 


there, and what a wonderful looking woman! 
She was all in white and carried a sort of wand 
in her hand; in the old days folks would have 
called her a fairy, but to John, as he looked again, 
she had the face and form of Mary Wood. 


“Well?” she 


and seemed to be waiting for him to speak. In 


said, looking at him pleasantly, 


stantly he knew what he wanted 


to her. 


“WILL YOU LOSE ALL FOR A 


most to say 


MISERABLE CRIPPLED CHILD?” 


“Tell 


Happiness? 


he begged, “what is this Road to 


Where does it lead?” 


“So you're looking for it, 


me,” 


The fairy laughed. 


too, are you? That’s what everybody seems to 
he doing nowadays.” 

“I've been looking for it all my life,” replied 
John with conviction. “I want happiness more 


than anything in the world 

“It’s very simple,” said the fairy, pomting to 
the hill. 
about it. It lies at the top of 


“IT don’t know why people make such 
that hill 
sud- 


a fuss 


Good-evening,” and the fairy vanished as 


denly as she had come. 
John took another look at the hill. It 


in fact, as he looked 


was not 
an attractive looking climb; 
he saw quite a number of people attempt it and 
Some of them pushed each 
and all of 
uncomfortable. 


give up in despair. 
other down in their excitement them 
looked hot How- 


ever, it did not occur to John to give up. He 


and tired and 
was after happiness, and happiness he meant to 
He bent his energies to the 
After a struggle he found 


have at any price. 
job and climbed. 
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himself quite alone standing before a gate upon 
which was written, “The Garden of Happiness.” 
lle had gained his reward. He put his hand on 
the gate to open it, when a voice near him said: 

“Not so fast, friend. Wait for me.” The 
voice sounded very familiar and John was sur- 
prised upon turning to see a strange face. A 
tall man, dressed in scarlet, stood near him. He 
was a handsome chap with a queer headdress, 
which suggested horns and a long trailing cloak. 
The man’s face was handsome and he smiled 
continually, but there was something unpleasant 
in the smile; it seemed to suggest that you were 
he thing he was smiling about. 

“Well?” said John as he waited for the 

ranger to come up with him. 

“Don’t know me, eh? That’s odd. I’ve knocked 
around with you a lot at various times. Heading 
for the Garden?” John nodded. “That’s right; 
but you want me along to explain things to you. 
Let’s go in.” 

The Garden was beautiful and the people who 
walked about it had every appearance of being 
happy. The stranger stepped to a bed of roses 
and pointed to a tall rose that reared itself above 
its fellows. 

“That,” he said, “is the Rose of Happiness. 
The man who can keep it is forever blest. There 

no doubt whatever about it,” and he eyed John 
reflectively. 

‘The Rose of Happiness!” John repeated, and 
took a step forward. “I'll have it and I’ll keep 
it,” he said. With one movement he seized the 
flower and pulled it from the earth. It came up 
ery easily. There was a mocking laugh behind 

im and before he knew what had happened 
John found himself outside the Garden, clutching 
a withered rose in his hand. He turned furious- 
ly on the stranger, but in his place he saw the 
fairy. She was holding some roses in her hand 
and looked at him reproachfully. 

“Don’t you know that you can’t grab happi- 
ness?” she said, glancing at the rose. “Throw 
it away and take one of these fresh ones. You'll 
have to start over again.” 

“But tell me 

“T can’t tell you. You have to find out these 
things for yourself. See, there you are again.” 
John saw himself at the foot of the hill and the 
fairy had gone. In his hand she had put one 
of her roses. 

The hill was very steep and John was tired 
from his first climb, but he started forth again. 
The left side of the incline seemed to him to 
present less difficulty to a climber than the mid- 
dle of the road, as there was a narrow ridge or 
path which promised a better footing, so he made 


for it as quickly as possible. _ Unfortunate 

others had made the same discovery. To his su 
prise, directly in front of him was Maggie. IH 
wondered what she was doing on the Road 

Happiness—why wasn’t she at work? She w 
a clumsy climber, too, and persisted in gettii 
in his way. He heard a voice at his elbow, an 
turning, saw the stranger again. 

“Why don’t you push her aside if she’s 
your way?” suggested the man in red, calm! 
“Do you think anybody’s going to look out f 
anybody else on the Road to Happiness? If y: 
do you’re a fool.” Just at this moment Mage 
sat down to rest, completely blocking the narr: 
path. With an exclamation of impatience Jol 
gave her a slight push. Instantly the -girl roll 
down the hill, and, to his horror, he seemed 
be rolling down with her. 

“So here you are again?” He was at the fi 
of the hill with another withered rose in 
hand and the fairy was looking at him kindly 


I 


“I’m afraid that you’re one of those peop! 
who take a long time to learn anything,” s! 
continued, “but I’m going to give you anotl 
trial. Here is a fresh rose; take it and try 
preserve it this time. Good luck to you,” a1 
the fairy disappeared. 

John started up the hill this time with a fir 
conviction thatnothing should tear happin 
from his grasp.’ The fairy who looked so mu 
like Mary Wood had given him two chances 
she should see that he would not fail again. S 
full of his purpose was he that he nearly reach: 
the top of the hill before he began to grow tirt 
When he did he would not sit down to rest, b 
pushed ahead determined to take no chances o 
losing what he had gained. 

On the hill, at the steepest point, climbed 
small boy who seemed to be quite alone, and, 
though he was struggling manfully, very tired at 
out of breath. It was the small newsboy who ha 
tried so hard to sell John a paper. Being s 


tired, the boy did not climb very straight, bu 


wobbled from side to side of the road and to 
up altogether too much room. 

“Give him a push,” said the stranger in r¢ 
who, as usual, seemed to be close at John’s elbo 
but this time John was cautious. He was begi! 
ning to distrust this good-looking person w! 
was so ready with advice. But the boy continu 


to block the way and John’s patience began to g 

“Why should he have the whole road to hin 
self?” urged the man in red. “Everyone mu 
look out for himself on the Road to Happiness 
Almost before he had realized that he was goi! 
to do it, John had swept the boy out of his pat 
and struck out for the top of the hill. Agai 
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stood at the foot of the hill, clutching a with- She had said that it killed happiness. With a 
d rose, with the fairy’s reproachful eyes look- grim effort, John set his teeth and started to 
at him. climb the weary hill again. It was as steep and 


‘Again?” she said, sadly. “And I have only hard as ever and this time, when half way up, 

more rose.” She held it out to him, but he whom should he see but the crippled girl who 
ved it aside. had begged for a rose and her feeble old father. 
‘It’s no use; I shall never try for happiness They were going up ever so slowly, trying to 
vain. The road is too steep,” and he sat down help each other as they went, just a step at a 
nder the sign-post in complete discouragement. time, but they did not seem to be making as hard 
There was a twinkle in the fairy’s eyes as she work of it as most of the other climbers. In 
nswered him. “It’s not the road,” she said, “it’s fact, the child's laugh rang out half a dozen times, 


yourself. Can't you see that?” and John realized that it was the only laugh he 
“[? But I'm working like the devil for it all had heard yet upon that dreary road. He wished 
he time.” He looked at her in a hurt sort of they wouldn't climb in front of him. They 


ay. She had been so sympathetic before, but took up such a lot of room and he had to go so 
now, like everyone else, she was turning against slowly, but he felt a thrill of admiration for 
him. their courage in attempting the thing at all, 
“Yes, that’s just it,” replied the fairy. “You'll especially the kid—a lame girl climbing a hill— 
have to learn to work for it some other way. well, it was plucky. 
Happiness and Selfishness are a team that can’t “You'll never get there at this rate,’ remarked 
be worked together. Lots of people have -tried the man in red, pessimistically. “I suppose, you 
it and are trying it all the time, but if anybody know that the Garden closes early?” 
has ever succeeded at the trick | for one haven't “Oh, V1l make it somehow,” and John stopped 
heard of him. I’m going to give you my last a minute to wait, for the girl had dropped her 


rose; take it and try once more, and don’t be crutch. 





quite so ready to listen to 7'l the advice that you “You're a_ fool!” whispered the Evil One. 
are offered on the road. Good-by.” “Push her away. Would you lose all that you've 

“Selfishness!” Where had he heard that word gained for a miserable crippled child? A very 
hefore?) Why, Mary had used it only that night. little push will do for her.” For a moment John 








WITH A CRY OF RAGE HE SEIZED THE EVIL ONE BY THE THROAT, WHEN SUDDENLY HE HEARD A VOICE BE- 





HIND HIM 





“TOHN, SHE CRIED. 


listened, then a hot feeling of anger surged 
through him. He seized the evil creature by the 
throat and hurled him down the hill; then sud 
denly he heard a voice behind him. He wanted to 
help the crippled child, but she was not there. 
He was not on the hill or at its foot, but once 
more in the Garden itself, with the fairy by his 
sicle 

“Well done!” said the fairy, who looked more 
than ever like Mary. “At last you have learned 
the lesson that with deeds of kindness is the Road 
to Happiness paved. I congratulate you.” 
“Fy THOUGHT I'd better wake you, sir; it’s 

getting on toward ten o’clock. 
It was the voice of his valet, and John Everett 


roused himself with a start. He was dazed for 


a moment. Could he have been dreaming, or 
had it been a vision? Could anything so lifelike 
have been only the fancy of a sleeping man? The 


roses were still on the table, not withered, thank 


God! Perhaps—in warm weather many poor 


yA 


“TOHN, WON’T YOU COME BACK TO ME AGAIN?” 


people slept in the park—perhaps he could find 
the child even now and give them to her befor« 
she slept. He jumped to his feet, seized the flow 
ers and hurried out of the house. Eagerly he 
hurried to the park. 

He had been right in his guess. The crippled 
child and her father were still on the bench in 
the park and both were sound asleep. 

With a throb of pity quite new in his experi- 
ence, John Everett leaned down, placed the roses 
on the child’s breast and slipped into the old 
man’s pocket a gold piece. As he did so, h¢ 
heard footsteps behind him. Turning, he saw 
Mary Wood and Maggie. 

So recent was his dream that for a moment 
he thought they were still a part of it, only no 
fairy in or out of dreamland could possibly have 
looked as lovely as Mary did when, with out- 
stretched hands and shining eyes, she came to 
ward him. 

“Tohn!” she cried, “John, won't von come back 
to me again?” 
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BY MABEL CONDON 


Illustrations from the Rex Film, Featuring Robert Leonard 


NNE 


her 


smoothed her hair and_ reversed 
She had to be 


she had only two and they 


apron. careful of 
her aprons, as 


would not stand the strain of washing more than 


one or two more times. Besides, there was only 
half a bar of yellow soap left and she had to 
economize on that. Maybe Frank would have 
news of a job when he returned. 

“Maybe!” The word had figured in every- 


Anne had ever had or ever wanted to have 


tired of the 


thing 


and she was getting sound and 
thought of it. 

‘“ ‘May be’ 
able to 


though I’m not fitted to do anything that’s worth 


I'll be 


time, 


‘Maybe’ 


somebody 


rank will get a job. 
hire myself to some 
down at 
“it only 


course at the 


wages,” ran Anne’s thoughts as she sat 


wait for her brother. 


that 


the window to 
able to 
public school last 


I’d been finish night 


winter, I might be a stenog- 
rapher now and have more than one waist and 
and a coat that 
BE a hat!” 
Her eyes dimmed and she winked two sorrow- 
dark. It 


kerosene in 


one skirt would fit and a ha 


that would 


ful tears away. It was getting made 


that 
the house and she had no money to buy more. If 


\nne remember there was no 
Frank would only come back and have his sup 
She still could 


block, as far as the 


per before it got entirely dark! 


see half down the 


way 





house. It would be ten before 
the light 


cause she had 


= chultz minutes 


would fade entirely. She knew, be- 


waited and watched before. 
Wearily, she moved from the cupboard to the 
table. When she sat 


was waiting for him. It 


down again lrank’s supper 


was half a loaf of rye 


bread—the rye lasted longer than white; it 
weighed five ounces and the white only four 
and there was half a bottle of milk saved from 
breakfast. Anne had taken no lunch. 


When she 


she took her chair to the table, dropped her head 


was tired of sitting at the window 
was because 
She 


upon her folded arms and slept. It 
she was cold that she awakened suddenly. 
her hand and felt for Frank’s 


reached out sup- 


per. It was still there. The fact that he had not 


come home was no surprise: he often did not 
come home nights and afterward he was always 
so surly that she dared not question where lh: 
had been. 

She wished there was a slice of bread cut, but 
there was none, and she did not 
for a knife. Taking the top from the milk bot- 
tle, she drank the contents, rose 


want to grope 


from her chair 


and went into the other room, where her cot 


was one of the few articles the room contained 
“Tf IT can get a somewhere to-morrow 
maybe I'll find an ad that T can answer, if I don't 


take a car to the place.” she reflected, 


paper 


have to 
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sleepily. “Maybe I’ll go in and ask after the 
McCarthy baby and see the paper there,” was a 
comforting thought that made her eyes close of 
their own accord. And it was with the half- 
finished suggestion, “Maybe Frank will have a 
job when—” that she slept. 

rank came in the morning, but if he had a 
job to boast of he refrained from doing so. He 
dropped into the chair in which Anne had slept 
away the early part of the night, and he was sit- 
ting as she had sat, head bowed upon folded 
arms, when she hurried out to him. 


“Frank!” she said, timidly. There was no re- 
sponse. She placed her hand upon the checkered 
] 


cap he had not 


thought it 







worth while to 
remove 
“Frank !” She 
touched him 
lightly on the 
shoulder. 
“G’way! Le’- 


’ 


me ’lone! he 
sna rled, and 
raised his head 
to look his hate 
at the girl who 
had been the 
one reason why 
he had not gone 
wrong long be 
fore. If it hadn’t 
een for her 
eternal preach 
ing not to do 
anything wrong 
and her belief 
that she could _—_ 


en ame 








keep him good 
despite the in- 
fluence of his 
associates, wouldn’t he have had lots of money 
long ago? Of course he would. And_ hadn't 
“Bill the Dip” offered him his chance to go 
“fifty-fifty” on his hauls, and hadn’t he refused 
even when Bill offered him money in advance? 

Yes, he had withstood Bill, and Bill had come 
back again and again with his offers. 

\nd what was the use of his saying “No” any 
longer? They needed the money, and no sister 
of his was ever going out to work for what he 
could get with so little effort. 

But he did not tell Anne that he had already 
leagued himself with “Bill the Dip,” and he did 
not know himself that the stuff that made him 
sO stupid and sick was a concoction of Bill's 


—_—_—_—_———— 
SHE SHRANK FROM CORBIN’S EMBRACE—AND IT WAS THIS ASTON- 
ISHING SCENE THAT ROBERT BEHELD 


own, administered for the purpose of making 
rank believe that the coins and greenbacks he 
later received were half the value of the plunder 
they had taken from the house in the far end of 
town. 

He didn’t want Anne near him; all he wanted 
was to sleep; and his head dropped heavily upon 
the extended arms. Anne moved sorrowfull) 
away. A soiled and crumpled newspaper dropped 
from the pocket of the frayed coat, and Anne, a 
return of hope lighting her dark eyes, picked it 
up and opened it to the columns headed “Help 
Wanted—Female.” 

Her finger followed the agate type down rows 
of appeals for 
expert book- 

4 keepers, expert 

r& stenographers, 
a expert clerks, 
expert wrap- 
pers, expert 
binders. 

“Every appli- 
cant for every 
} position, then, 
must be an ex 
pert!” the girl 
reflected, bitter 

ly. “It’s the 
experts who ar« 
always taken 
care of, while 
those who never 
had a_= chance 
to be expert at 
anything but 
poverty do not 
stand any 





a chance of be 
coming expert 
at anything 
else.” 

She turned the page to the “Miscellaneous” 
heading and hopelessly scanned each ad. There 
was one less merciless than the others. It read, 
“Stenographer, beginner preferred. Call at John 
Corbin & Son, 6 Nassau street.” 

Anne read the ad twice, read down to the end 
of the column, then returned to another perusal 
of the two lines that offered promise to some 
body who was not an expert. She wondered if 
she dare try for it. The shorthand system sh¢ 
had half learned during those months of night 
school she had never put to a test. But the ad 
Maybe, just at first, the 
dictation would not be rapid and she would 


” 


specified “beginner 


have a chance to re-learn the characters she had 
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“FROM 
nce been able to make and decipher. She would 
ry, anyway. 

She donned her ill-fitting black coat and the 
ft felt hat which, though unbecoming, did not 


sguise the fact that the girl who wore it was 
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lower section where the bulls and bears of Wall 
street daily charge and gambol. 


The elder Corbin sat back in the tonneau and 


breathed deeply of the fresh, crisp air which 


the speed of the car made doubly exhilarating. 
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THE WINDOW HE ENTERED LET 


rank, raising his head, began to show signs of 


scious wakefulness. Anne came from her 
place of concealment behind the door, slipped 
ast the figures of the two men and _ hurried 


iway to the city’s financial district. 


T the same moment John Corbin and his son, 

brokers, received their hats, coats and canes 
from the attentive and uniformed person whose 
sacred duty it was every morning to perform 
his selfsame task at this To- 
ether, father stairs of 
the pretentious residence, entered 


selfsame hour. 
the 
the car 
waiting them and shot away toward Manhattan’s 


and son descended 





open 






HIM 





laintively pretty. As she started to open the It was a splendid morning and promised well 
or it swung softly inward. Anne backed away’ for the events of the day. He controlled the 
ith its approach and the lean and _ shabbily destiny of men of the “street” whose fortunes 
lothed person of “Bill the Dip” entered. It was were told in six figures. And when he was 

Frank whom he sought. He approached the still ready to unburden—! 

eure at the table. A few rough shakes and He chuckled at the thought of the victory to be 

NN —] 





INTO A WARM AND COZY ROOM 


his, and he decided he would ask the new 


stenographer out to lunch that very day. 
Robert Corbin was totally unlike his father, 
both in appearance and temperament. The elder 


Corbin’s white hair, his carefully trimmed and 
pointed mustache and beard, expressed a prema- 
ture whitening, rather than age, and his eyes, blue 
and keen, were an index of a brain that force- 
fully mastered others, that turned every busi- 
ness opportunity to account, and that computed 
the appearance and possibilities of every woman 
that came within its wide range of appraisal. 
The son inherited his height and business abil- 
father, but the resemblance 


his there 


ity from 
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He possessed a rugged, heavy physique; 


his father was debonair and slender. Robert 
thought twice before he acted; his father’s first 
thought was the one that pivoted his every move. 
The son’s acquaintance with the stenographers 


of the office never went beyond the courtesy of a 


ant and “Good-evening.” 


His fathe 
f a 


“(Good-morning” 
r’s familiarity with them was the cause 
ad the “Help Wanted— 


lemale” columns of the daily papers. 


weekly 1 


he car sped on its way cityward. John Cor- 
bin, 


ingful smile, turned his gaze from one side of the 


his still youthful lips half parted in a mean- 


street to the other and occasionally remarked to 
The 
“Stop! 


his son on the passing of an acquaintance. 


hauteur 


slowed the car upon nearing a 


Listen!” 
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her eyes from the growing lines of the type on 
She 
greeting to the younger Corbin, who passed het 
which the black-let 
The elder Corbin finished 


the letterhead in her typewriter. smiled a 


and entered the door bore 
tered sign, “Private.” 
his survey of the board and paused in the front 
of the dark-haired girl. 

“Good-morning, Miss—Marie!” 

The girl’s lips closed a trifle more firmly, an‘ 
without glancing up at the man smiling down at 
her, she uttered a brusque “Good-morning.” 

With a 
office, hung his hat and coat on the rack in th: 


slow smile the man entered his inne 


and for a minute interpreted the song 
of the ticker. 
desk, reading the mail. 


corner, 
Robert was already seated at his 
Corbin, the elder, with a 

hesitating 


varnin and glance toward 
two well the outer of 
dressed and fice, directed his 
pretty girls steps in that 
stepped back direction and 
fri e curb again presented 
th « at himself beside 
ed hazard the machine of 
ly neat the busy stenog- 
he rapher. Taking 
\h! said a notebook 
th eves and from his pocket 
lip f the el he wrote a 
der Corbin as hasty message, 
he smiled out tore the page 
it th irls. from the book 
‘ippins, Rob and placed it in 
ert!’ e ex front of the 
ed to his girl. She read: 
nobservant * “Will you 
on » scowl lunch with me 
ed at the back to-day at 12?” 
BABY ANNE HAD LEFT HER TEDDY-BEAR DOWNSTAIRS AND REFUSED : ; 
of the chauf- rO GO TO BED WITHOUT IT Crumpling 
feur’s head. the note in her 
The high silk hat was raised in the direction of hand,. she rose from her chair, and, with a look 


the girls who first resented, then giggled at, the 


The 


the car put on 


flirtatiou 


lit ot 


s attentions of so elderly a knight. 


one formed two words; 


ed and the words were lost to the smiling Cor- 


bin. He replaced his hat and gave new attention 
to either side of the street, confident in his charms 
and the fact that he had made considerable of 
an impre ssion. 

He had. The two words spoken by one of the 
girls and laughed at by the other were, “Old 
fool !”’ 

The day’s activities were in full swing as 
father and son entered the big room where a 
coatless man was chalking figures on a _ black- 
board. A dark-haired, good-looking girl raised 





that gave her employer a scathing answer, turned 
her back upon him and busied herself at the filing 
cabinet 

Corbin shrugged his shoulders, glanced at thx 
several men in front of the board and returned 
At eleven he left for his 
As he passed through the lobby of th: 


to his private office. 
club. 
building he observed a young girl enter, hesitate 
just within the big doors and consult a newspaper 
Corbin’s first glance showed the girl to be poorly 
but of the 
gaze, she refolded the paper and turned toward 


dressed pretty. Unconscious man’s 
the elevators, and Corbin, buttoning up his great 
coat, proceeded on his way. 


It was the dark-haired stenographer who asked 




















“FROM 


mission, and kindly directed her to the 
Robert, 


Anne her 


private office. Anne entered timidly. 
turning at the sound of the opening door, arose 
and bowed courteously. 


“IT came in answer to your advertisement for a 


stenographer—a beginner,’ Anne said. She was 
not afraid of him, and she looked into his face 
hope‘ully. 

“Well, we need somebody mighty badly right 


now. Can you begin at once?” 


“Ves” 


answered Anne, eagerly. 
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the hat upon it with a firmness that warranted 


its never leaving accidentally 
I'd like to 


sent right out,” Robert decided, as he returned to 


“I'll give you some letters have 


the desk and picked up several typewritten pages. 
“You'll find pencil and notebook in that upper 


drawer,” he directed, as Anne seated herself 


and breathed a prayer that he would remember 
she was a “beginner.” 
The first several sentences were spoken slowly 


and Anne was able to get every word. Encour 








YES, HE'S MY BROTHER,” SAID ANNE 
‘All right; the salary is $7 to start—that sat- aged, she did not notice the gradual increase 
isfactory ?” in the speed of his words as the dictator’s 


“Yes, oh, yes!” exclaimed Anne, clasping her 
hands over the paper she still held. 

“Very well, then; you’re engaged,” smiled Rob- 
ert, noting the unmistakable gladness in the dark 
eyes and the happiness that curved Anne’s mouth 
to be 


“You can put your things over 


into a happy smile and showed her teeth 


even and white 


on the rack. Allow me!” as Anne fumbled with 


the worn jacket and the shapeless hat. In his 


haste to be of assistance to the confused girl, 


Robert dropped the hat, apologized, then, with a 
blush, the 


down and planted 


upside 


hung coat 


thoughts followed each other rapidly, until one 


word, then another got away from her. Her pen 


cil hesitated, then stopped, and Robert was in- 
terrupted in the midst of a sentence with the 
plea— 

“Please—you’re away ahead of me! I[’m—I’m 


sorry, but I can’t take it that fast!” 


“T beg your pardon,” Robert said, sincerely 
“IT forgot—I really should not have talked so 
rapidly. We'll try it over again.” 


Anne was getting along nicely when the elder 
Corbin returned several hours later, and Robert. 





THE 


lained that Anne was their new stenog- 
me mail I'll send out while you're at 
eplied his father, as Robert put on his 
nt out Mr. Corbin recognized Ann: 
e had seen downstairs and he smiled 
ely down upon the top of her shiny brown 
gan ft caictat¢ 
ste 111¢ tie words and the 
em paced back and forth behind Anne's 
cha \nne, her pencil stumbling frantically 
ed lines of her book, realized her char- 
ere n rig ind she would never be 
id them. The pencil came to an abrupt 
quavered f the guilty information 
( as talking t fast for het 
() ee!” answered Corbin slowly. Ann 
( see,” nor did she have an 
e man’s s as his meaningful 
ed ane egan his letter all over 
i lé Cc mie stenoyg iphe in- 
Th 1 C1 nal letter. and as sli 
( it and said good-night to Robert 
Corbin had left early in the afternoon 
( ( er she id ‘ ery well for a be 
\nd Ann t with a laugh in 
iccord witl smile on her lips. 
a. rooms er eserted when. sl 
m Wf-light from thi 
e found an envelope on the ble and in 
1. She could make out the value of 
n t and the oil can she went to the 
I next block. There she discovered 
i dollars She knew [rank had left it, 
had no idea where he had gone. Re 
rit home with an armful of groceries, she 
i meal which she had to eat alone 
ing pencil and scraps of paper, she prac 
horthand that had been such a task 
r thal day, and at ten o’clock went to bed 
e feeling 


that “something accomplished, 


om done, has earned a night’s repose.” 
1 me home, and, with the pass- 
day, his sister’s anxiety concerning 
hit eased. It was two weeks since she had 
urte work in the brokers’ office. and she 
een re varded with the prals¢ of both father 
nd son. The former she feared, though she did 
t know why; but with Robert she was perfect 
ly at ease, and it was he who earned her best 
rl 

ne morning she found the janitor’s newspaper 
: he lesk. Opening it carelessly, she beheld 
he likeness of her brother and that of “Bill the 
Dip Below the photographs was the story of 
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a series of robberies committed by the originals, 
and the fact that they were penalized only seven 
vears in the 
by the 

The suddenness of the news thus harshly thrust 
upon her blanched Anne’s face and dimmed het 
Her last! It 
conceivable, yet there it was all in the story, and 


penitentiary was harshly criticized 


writer of the article. 


eyes. brother—to this, at 


was in 
there was his photograph! 

The door opened and Anne thrust the paper int 
the waste-basket. Her employers had come and 
the routine of the day’s work for her began. 


That afternoon Robert was called away on 
business, and Anne, her mind full of the new 
horror that had entered her heart, was uncon 
scious of the fond looks bestowed upon her by 


the elder Corbin and of the tender tone in which 


her direction. 


any 


In the middle of a letter he stopped abruptly. 


the red 


felt 


Anne paused with pencil poised over 


lines, waiting for him to resume. She some- 


thing caress her hair, then rest on her shoulder. 


Looking up wonderingly, she found John Cor- 


bin bending over her. 
rhe that had 
fled in place of this new 


to 


terror all 


Pushing 


claimed her morning 
back her 


tried to 


one. 


chair, she sprang her feet and back 


away from the smi] 


thing. The 
hand on her shoulder hurt her with its pressur 


white-haired whose 


of 


man 


reminded her some hungry 


Corbin’s 


arm was slowly and surely finding its 
way about her slender body, and the strength 
of every bit of her, with which she resisted that 


other arm in its gradual pressure which finally 


brought her to him, was as nothing to the man 


who smiled fiendishly down upon her. 
Then his face began to fade from her sight 
and she felt a mist stealing over her eyes. Sh: 


wanted to scream, but her throat was dry and 
powerless. 
felt 


arms, 


Her strength began to leave her; sh 


its going first in her relaxed hands, then her 
and if those of Corbin had not been up- 
holding her she would have sunk to the floor 


Corbin bent his smiling lips to the colorless 


nes of the girl—and it was on this astonishing 
scene that the door abruptly opened and admitted 
Robert. 

\n flashed from 


his eyes and the big hand at his side doubled un- 


anger, insane and terrible, 
consciously into a knot from which the knuckles 
stood out hard and white. 

The 


seemed frozen on his lips. 


the elder Corbin 
His hold Anne 
She groped for the back of her chair 
herself the 
regained 


unwholesome smile of 


on 
lessened 


and, drawing out of slackened 


of 


em 


brace, some her strength with the 


realization that she had been saved from a dan- 
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ver the awfulness of which she had never imagined. 


“You beast!” growled Robert. 

With the break in the tenseness of the moment, 
lohn Corbin regained the grip with which he 
was accustomed to handle embarrassing situa- 
tions. He ceased smiling and frowned. Robert 


sprang at him, his fist upraised, and as the white- 


haired Corbin retreated a step, Anne hastily 1n- 


terposed herself with the plea: 
do do it! 
9% 


sorry if you did! 


“Don’t it! Don't You'd always bi 


RATHER 












7a) SO} 


see you again!” he shouted. “Here—take your 


things, both of you, and get out! 


\s Robert and Anne backed away, the doo 


slammed shut 


upon them, shattering more of 

the glass on which “John Corbin & Son—Pri 
vate” looked on them for the last time. 

Robert looked at Anne and saw she was white 


and trembling. Her helplessness seemed to sweep 
; | I 


over him in a torrent of feeling. It was for het 
hat he had raised his hand against his father. 
But this little girl—why,. 1 loved her! 








INED!” THE FACES OF THE 


MASSES 


FEATURES 


The anger 
bit of 


Robert’s hand dropped to his side. 
f the elder 


eason and control left him and, for the 


Corbin broke forth; every 


moment, 


C Was Insane 


“Get out of here 


( d, throw ing 


vu!” 


both of you!” he command- 
the “Get out, I tell 
In his rage he beat upon the glass panel, 
His hand 


his eyes were wild, and 


open door. 


sending his arm through it. was cut 
his 


and bleeding, white 


hair at which he tore was disheveled and blood- 


marked 


-and I never want to 


“You are no son of mine 








SPOKE TO 


a Ne al 
7 i a i 


HIM. AND “RUINED!” JOHN CORBIN’S GHASTLY 
\ NSWERED 
He put out e hand at uched he She 
looked at him din 5 she read a mes- 
sage she had never seen before. 


“Anne, will you marry me?” a_ voice that 


matched the eyes whispered 


“Yes,” answered Anne ever so softly, and Rob- 
ert took the little girl 


brace that meant protection till death 


ito his arms in an em 


parted them. 


It was not hard for Robert to start out for 
himself in the business that his father knew s 
well and had taught his son. He and Anne were 
happy, very happy. And when the tiny Anne 
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came there was no difficulty too big for the de 


termination of Robert to overcome. He would give 


his wife and daughter a man to be proud of 


and they should have Corbin wealth that should 
not come down to them from John Corbin, the 
broker, but from Robert Corbin, the broker. 
furthermore, the latter name should be a power 
in the “Street” that the former had never been. 


\nd he “made good.” With each succeeding 
year | fortune piled up and his name took on 
ne strength that gradually had its effect on the 
finances of the elder Corbin. They met, once in 


t while in the “Street,” father and son, and they 


passed unsecing. 

Then came a day when John Corbin was on 
the verge of ruin. There were but one or two 
more chances left him and after that—he did not 
knoy Down in the “Street” he passed the 

otation board. 

\ man peered eagerly at the chalked charac- 
tet ind, taking out his notebook, made a nota- 
tion. John Corbin approached and saw that the 
man was his son. He allowed him to pass with 
the look of a stranger and then eagerly took his 
place at the board and found the quotation that 
had seemed of such compelling interest. 

. M.& QO .’ he read. What was it to be? he 
vitated. Buy or sell? If he could but know his 
rtunes would be retrieved and he would again 

have the upper hand of the younger Corbin. 

The question perplexed him all day and he 

ok its worry home with him. There it would 
neither let him read nor rest. Giving up the idea 

f trying to do either, he dimmed the reading 
unp, settled himself in his big chair before the 
iry fire, and, with his hands buried in the 


ckets of his dressing-gown, gave himself up to 


dering of the persistent question. 


filled 


Lhe ire 


flamed brightly. It the room 
vith a warmth that the broker did not appreci 
ate because he had never lacked it. But, outside, 
there was one to whom warmth and comfort had 
eldom been known; in days of his early child- 
hood, maybe, but not to the boy nor the man 
full grown He shivered and ran his hands 


further into his trousers pockets and he wished 
ip was not a summer-weight one. He 
passed a bank the windows of which were pro- 
tected with heavy iron bars. Bars! Was he 
never going to get away from the memory of th: 
place where he had spent the last seven years? 
Crossing the street, he shuffled along block after 
bl and the sight of rich men’s houses offered 
him the suggestion that he had hoped would 
never come to him again. 
But it persisted. “Why not? You can’t get 


work and if you’re careful you can get away 
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with it all right!” the voice he had thought for- 
still 


listened, 


ever said within him. 


He 


protrusion of the jaw his decision was made and 


and with a frown and an ugly 


he stopped just where he was. It happened to he 
the entrance to the John Corbin mansion. Anne’s 
brother went at his job doggedly. 

The let 
with a fire burning in the fireplace. 


window he entered him into a room 


How warm 
and cozy it was in here! Frank rubbed his chilled 
stealthily the 


The room sprang into light and he looked 


hands together and approached 


blaze. 
into a revolver leveled at him by a white-haired 
man 


DO 


in a dressing-gown. 
it was all up again! The prison for him 
for another seven years—maybe longer! 

“Sit down !” 


ing-gown. Frank obeyed. Corbin reseated himself 


commanded the man in the dress- 


in his big chair, and, keeping the gun pointed at 
Frank, made his prisoner a’ proposition that the 
latter had him repeat before he could credit it. 

“Find out for me what Robert Corbin is going 
to do with ‘J. M. & Q” stock and I'll give you 
your liberty and $1,000.” 

Eagerly Frank undertook the mission and 
Corbin, writing the address on a slip of paper, 
sent his messenger out into the night. 

Robert had worked all evening on his papers 
him to talk her, 


locked them the 


Anne had overstayed her time wit! 


\nne, beseeching with 
the 
Little 
her parents and the nurse was putting her to bed. 


all 


and found her tearful. 


until 


took papers and up in 


safe. 
\nne went upstairs to see if was well with 
her baby 
“IT want my Teddy-bear, mother,” she pleaded 
“I'll get it for you, dear,’ Anne promised. 
Noiselessly, she descended to the study, where, 
instead of the darkness reigning, the reading lamp 
Ann 


Teddy-bear 


“Robert forgot again,” 
finding the 
out the light. 
She turned abruptly 


cast a soft glow. 
and, recreant 
to 


step behind her. 


decided, 


reached turn There was a 
and thus, 
Both 


Was 


after seven years, brother and sister met. 
but 
the first to regain thought of the time and plac: 
the mission that had to th 
house he had known His 
sister could give him the information he sought 

she MUST give it to him! 


his sister, she did. 


were speechless with surprise, rank 


and brought him 


not was his sister’s. 


And because she was 
Opening the safe, she took from it the written 


“Sell ‘J. M. & Q.’” 
with joy at the thought of his triumph and th: 


message, Frank seized it 


anticipation of all it would mean to him. H 


would hurry back to the man 
But Robert’s revolver made him change his 
mind and forfeit the scribbled message. In 
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should do this thing—give 
he 
e unspoken condemnation in his eyes. 
“Ves—he’s 
bert understood. 

“Here; take this back to 
iid, when Frank had told of the man who had 


the 


edulous that his wife 


vay the key of his plans 





turned to her with 


my brother,” she answered. And 


message him,” he 


ent him. On paper he gave to Ifrank was 


he inscription, “Buy ‘J. M. & Q’” 
In his office the next morning John Corbin 
aited for word from his visitor of the night 





tt Chie aan 


men sold and the John Corbin representatives 
hought. Vainly the latter contingent cautioned 
the of to 


commanded, 


and implored head their firm un- 


And 
In his office the ticker began to tell 


load, but he guy! Buy!” 


tl ey be yucht. 


ra ; 
him a strange story. From wonder, his mind 


changed to fear, then despair. Rushing out he 





braved his way through the howling mob of men. 


FATHER 


TO SON” 








“Ruined!” the unbelieving faces of the mas 
spoke to him, and “Ruined!” John Corbin’ 
ghastly features answered. 


He had been crossed! The fellow to whom he 


gave the thousand dollars was responsible for this! 


But there was nothing to be done about it 
now. Yes, there was one thing: to go to his 
son and ask for mercy. 


He went, just as he was, tattered and despair- 
ild 


son 


were there, 


\nd 


ing. Anne and her ch 


looked past them to his 


“We 
Robert 


have so much money and 


share it with him?” 


Rol 


turned 


cannot we 


“Father!” spoke ert. 

I 
the electrical si 
was extended to him, an 


the 


John Corbin at 
The hand 


with 


of Robert 


what was probably manliest 


the one word—“Son!” 














| Somes =—_aneme 
“WE HAVE SO MUCH MONEY AND HAPPINESS, CANNOT WE SHARE IT WITH HIM?” 
efor He came, and the slip of paper he he was there, him to whom he had given the 
passed to Corbin was received with fiendish glee. thousand dollars! Crossed? No—double-cross¢ 
In exchange Frank got the $1,000 He could hope for no mercy here and ne 
Then began one of the biggest battles in stocks to go. Robert watched him, unmoved, but Ant 
the Street had ever known. The Robert Corbin placing her hand on her husband’s arm, said 


happiness, 


11 ] 
ebel 


] 


1 


emotion 


°.9 


he had experienced in years, he clasped it with 








Fearless Florence La Badie 


BY JEAN 


O know Florence La Badie is to love her, 
and still her many photoplay friends all 


+ 


and 


the 





DARNELL 


one step. 


sut her one hobby is het 
dogs, three white curly poodles. 





over the world love her just because of! In answer to my query as to her favorite kind 

the winning smile and sweet personality which of work she replied that she likes all outdoor 
sreet them from the motion picture screen. To work. She loves to swim and ride better that 

y idea of a charming, beautiful, vivacious per- to do interior scenes and society pictures 

sonality that goes ‘They are = mort 

make a popular real and you get 
ctress, | more out of them 

this that she said. ‘Just 

Miss La Badie 1s be think of riding 
allel horseback all day « 

She 1 Frene taking long jaunts 
( udia yy birth in the woods an 

wing been born in all those pe rfect] 

ntreal, Can., and enjoyable stunt 
ad n tl and yet you ar 
Not working. While th 
Lame { AVE ntrea camera 1S recordine 
She peaks oth the various scenes 
ly Germat you have had a d: 
ent] is well as lightful outing 
being ar ellent Isn’t this in itsell 
olisl ar. She enough to make 
ir rst person enjoy m« 
mal oreat ing picture wor 
mi ind expert nd ist feel gl 
think that they are alive ai 
het tak all able to do it?” 
( ( ndertul “Have you ev 
lishment n had any very nat 
l t there at rOW escapes fro. 
few the mo death in yout 
tion ure world work?” I asked 

if \ ympare Flo smiled a ver) 
vith het devilish smile an 

[ had Ce in aid: 

t ti li | it “Indeed, ves.” 

( eautifi ’ Then she told m 
Badi« } m « ¢ : that while working 
Riverside Drive a picture one da 
and felt at hom«e she was seated ¢ 
immediately through her horse, waitin 


the warm reception tendered me by Florence's 
mothe It is a home to be proud of and worthy 
of the fair occupant, who is an only child and 
not it spoiled. We chatted and Flo played on 
the piano and sang. You think that you are in 
the presence of a great professional singer when 

.u hear her sing. Flo has never taken vocal 
lessons. because she would rather dance. Flor 


rreat exponent of the Boston. the tango 


to ride 


to 


men reared in 


down 


of her teeth and giving her a very swollen lip at 
bruised jaw 
think that 
ever had to being killed,” she said 


half 


Start. 


in the scene, when 


The horse ridden 


he 


struck her in the 


as well 
is about the 


foot nearer I would 


the air and as his front 


the signal was giv 


by one of the ext 
feet cam 


face, breaking thre 


ha 


hee 


shave I 
“Had I 


1 ”” 
hay € Deen. 


» closest 
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Photoplays versus Personality 


HOW THE 


IDENTITY OF 


THE 


PLAYERS IS FAST BECOMING KNOWN 


BY JOHNSON BRISCOE 


Illustrated with Photographs 


O just what extent does the motion picture 
actor count as a living flesh-and-blood fac- 
tor? When seen upon the screen, are we 

the efforts of 


players or in the general effect 


more interested in individual the 
as a whole? Is 
the actor’s personality of more import than the 


subject matter in hand? 


It is a question with various angles to it, pro 
and con, for and against, and it is by no means 
an easy thing to reach a conclusion by any hard 
Many 


turers claim that personal publicity of their play- 


and fast rule. motion picture manufac- 
ers, the exploitation of the actor’s personality, is 
a distinct asset, an added charm and interest to 
the picture’s value, while other manufacturers 
say that this is a dangerous and pernicious prac- 
tice, tending towards giving the player an undue 
sense of his or her own importance and wholly 
destroying the effect that of 
the distant 


and apart, the charm of things unknown and un- 


chief striven for, 


illusion and sense of things remote, 
It must be said in all truth that the 
the 


thanks probably to the almost daily influx of 


penetrated. 


former class is now greatly in majority, 
successful and thoroughly established actors into 
this field, and there is little doubt that as time 
the 


personality, will become more and more impor- 


goes on actor’s individual efforts, his own 


tant, the lure by which many present-day scoffers 
and will be led 
ceptance of the motion picture industry. 


discreditors into a sincere ac- 

It is bound to come and it is only natural. 
As recently as five years ago, when the picture 
craze was in its swaddling clothes, it never so 


much as occurred to the spectator who the vari- 





ous players might be; 
fitted 
much the same manner as nat 
the 


the y were 
the 


ire’s actual setting, 


simply a part 


of the whole and into acted scene in 


trees, grass and rocks, or like any one of 


pieces of furniture. There very fine line 
between the 


Was a 


drawn actor and the sideboard! 
They were never, by any means, looked upon as 
flesh-and-blood. 


however, all this is 


creatures of 

Now, and Mr. 
Motion Picture Actor is fast becoming as big a 
factor in his own field as are John Drew and Maude 


Adams in theirs. 


changed 


It all came about in a perfectly 
fact 
the 
The picture patron, he or she who 


natural and easily-to-be-understood way, a 


which producers could have foreseen from 


beginning. 


attends the theatres several times weekly (and 
there are hundreds of thousands who visit their 
particular playhouse seven days a week!), nat- 


urally soon becomes interested in knowing some- 
thing more positive and definite, a sort of con 
crete, actual first-hand knowledge, of the various 
players with whose baffling personalities he be- 
comes more and more familiar with almost the 
passing of each day. 


Not SO 


motion picture theatre to hear such expressions 


long ago it was the usual thing in a 
as, “Who is that lovely blonde little girl, with the 
“That tail, 


dark fellow isn’t nearly so good in this picture 


big eyes: we see her so often?” or 


as he was on Tuesday,” or “That girl upon the 
left looks the same in every picture.” 

No, indeed, nowadays your experienced picture 
patron can nearly always put a definite label upon 
the actors before him, and it is the rule, rather 
than the exception, to hear such terms, always 
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voiced in the most 
enthusiastic tones, 
“Isn't Miriam 


Nesbitt 


as, 


too sweet 


for words, though 
I like Mary Pick 
ford, too.” “Car- 


lyle Blackwell cer 


tainly can wear 
evening clothes 
with distinction, 


and, oh, only see 


w | a t 
Arthur 
John 

son’s do- 
ing now.” 
“ W h ¥ 
did Flor 
ence 
Turner 
g oO to 
England, 


I won- 

der? And isn’t it 

fine that Crane 

Wilbur has not 

really left the 

Pathé people?” “My dear, 

Flora Finch gets funnier 

every day w! just look at the 

way she’s treating poor John 

Bunny right now.” And so CONSUELO 

forth and so on _— 
Naturally enough this has all been of the 


greatest importance to the players themselves, 


and many of them, who would otherwise have 


remained in complete obscurity in any other 
business or profession, have flourished and 
blossomed forth until their name and fame 
have practically circled the globe They are 
is well known in St. Petersburg as in Los 
\ngeles, and their faces have proved a lure 
in Hong Kong, Berlin and Johannesburg—in 
ll probability upon one and the same day! Not 
a few of them, having become imbued with a 


ense of their own ability and importance, have 
themselves apart from the manufacturers un- 
ym they worked for some time and have 
set themselves up as independent producers, with 
companies of their own, relying upon their name 
and past achievements to build up a new follow- 


ing, or rather to retain that which they gained 
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under harder conditions, 


As might be expected, any such course of ac 


and less independent 
tion is frowned upon by the organized manufac 
the 
ones responsible in the first place for the actor’s 
popularity ? 


turers themselves, for were they not very 
This phase of the situation was re 
cently summed up by a_ well-known producer 
when “The 


nd 


said 
the 


he in a newspaper interview, 


trend of successful actor to break loose 
of 


the manufacturer, 


start a company his or her own need not 


Worry for nine out of ten of 


these will be failures. But it is a tendency to 


to 
Of course, this is not of mo 


be deplored. They will be unable market 


their productions. 
ment to us, but I should think the players could 
realize the wisdom of The actor 


led by 


company to overestimate his worth. 


my argument. 


or director 1s with a 


He 


that he has the proper surroundings, the 


his success certain 
forgets 
atmos 


Then 


salary, 


phere, the equipment to assist his success 
he lands with another company at a big 


without his previous backing, without equipment, 


and fails.” But, the other side of the 
picture, he may succeed, you know, and 
anyway he has had his brief 

hour of independence and lead 

ership. Besides, the 


fallen star can always 
to the 


again, probably none 


return ranks 


a, the worse for his in 
dividual venture 
How many 
favorites of 
the foot 
lights have 
y done the 
f same thing, 
time and 
time again, 
MARGUERITE 


SNOW 


ROBERT LEONARD 


rejoiced in their 
moment of stardom, 
and then returned 
to the 


comfort 


protecting 
and assur- 


ance of being merely 





“in the cast.” Gen- 
erally, too, with an 


added glamour, with 






























PHOTOPLAYS 


a sense of even slightly increased fame and repu- 
tation. 

It would be a courageous soul who would at- 
tempt to predict the future possibilities of the 
motion picture player, to what heights he 

the 
Certainly at the pres- 


may 


climb, what his place in social, ethical 


scheme of things may be. 
ent moment the future appears limitless and un- 
standards 


bounded, this judged wholly by past 


and achievements. Look what has taken place 


in the past five years, and who dares predict 
what an equal time hence will bring forth? 

A. short 
wild person who would have suggested the ap- 
pictures of 

of Sarah 


Blanche 


two years ago it would have been a 


in motion 
the caliber 
Bernhardt, Mrs. 
Walsh, Lillian 


Roberts, Rose 


pearance 
actors of 


Fiske, 


Florence 
Mrs. 


Langtry, lorbes-Robertson, James 


Russell, 
Coghlan, 


ARTHUR \ 





ORMI HAWLEY 

K. Hackett, Charles Hawtrey, 
Martin Harvey, Dustin Farnum, 
\rthur Bouchier, Sir Charles 


Wyndham and Cyril Scott, yet all 
of these have been identified with 
Indeed, 
Mr. Hackett, who appeared in “The Prisoner of 
Zenda,” 


players, drawn upon for this particular picture, 


KING 


special motion pictures. 
was surrounded by a cast of legitimate 


which could easily have enacted the play behind 
footlights, such well-known 
mames as Beatrice Beckley, Minna Gale, Walter 
Hale, David 
Randall. 


) 
But these players were only temporary and 


regular including 


lorrence, Frazer Coulter and C. R. 


passing, being engaged for some one particular 
picture, with the subject of which they had prob- 
More and 
more, however, there is a tendency among legiti- 


ably been identified in times past. 


mate, successfully established actors to embrace 
the motion picture industry as a permanent call- 


VS. 
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ing, putting behind them for all time any thought 
Nor, 


are they to be in 


f again appearing behind the footlights. 
when you stop to think about it, 
any way blamed or censured, for certainly much 
It is, 
certain thing 
established 
The actor is employed fifty-two con- 
of 
first-night 


is to be said in favor of a “picture career.” 
above everything else, a sure and 
of 


favorite. 


once, course, you become an 


secutive weeks in the year, without dread 


lay-off, sudden closing, half-salary, 


terrors, or any one of the hundred-odd comphi- 
beset the the 


Once fairly established, there is sure 


cations which path of average 


Thespian. 
to be a steady demand for his services and, with 


any kind of a business head, he 1s 


bound to turn this fact to a 
monetary advantage. Of course 
the work is hard and not always 
of an agreeable nature, being fre- 
quently perilous and dangerous, 


JOHNSON 





MARY PICKFORD 
but cannot the same thing often 
be said of the interpreter of the 
spoken word? Times without 


number I have heard actors com 


BAGGOT plain of having to play an unsym 


pathetic and uncongenial role for 


an entire season, one, likely as not, fraught with 
to life limb. Your 


actor, on the other hand, devotes only 


danger and motion picture 


a few days 


at most to some one particular part, and then 
comes an entire change of scene and environ- 
ment, with the working material wholly different 
from any which has gone before. All this, too, 


without having to undergo the terror and hard 
work of learning the lines of one new part after 
another! 

Not 


us were seated about 


of 
talking 


half a dozen 


Rector’s, 


group of 
a table at 
with an avidity and enthusiasm such as 


so long ago a 


“shop” 
only can be practiced by sympathetic souls with 
In the course of the conversa- 


a common cause. 
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tion probably no less than a dozen times one 
heard such terms as, “What on earth has become 
of So-and-So?” “Where is little What’s-her 


WINIFRED 
GREEN WOOD 


AND 


PHILLIPS 
SMALLEY 
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ETHEL CLAYTON 


name nowadays? never see 


”" “Why do I 
Blank on Broadway any more?” “Is Tessie 


\loose 


the same answer 


Tiptoes London, 
\nd invariably 


came back from someone in the group, “Why, 


playing in Jaw or 


Singapore ?” 
are 


didn’t you know, they in motion pictures 


now?” Finally it became almost laughable 
and I determined that I, Sherlock-Holmes 
like, would explore about a bit and see just 
who’s who in motion picturedom at the mo- 
ment. And a good many interesting things 


came to light. 

I have often wondered, during the last few 
years, what really happened to, what was the 
ultimate fate 
ished so triumphantly in the good old school of 
melodrama, the pretty 
thoroughly cluttered up, some six and more years 
ago. 


of the numerous actors who flour- 


with which stage was 


The sort of uplifting dramas as fathered 
by Sullivan, Harris and Woods, the Mittenthals, 
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Charles E. Blaney, Davis and Keogh, James H. 

Wallick, George Klimt, Edwin De Coursey, W. 

IE. Nankeville, Lincoln J. Carter, B. F. Forrester 
and countless others. 

Surely, it takes you back to happy days 
when you recall such delicate fancies as, 
“Edna, the Pretty Typewriter,’ “His Terrible 
Secret, or the Man Monkey,” “No Mother to 
Her,” “Parted 
Creole Slave’s Revenge,” 


Cloak Model,” 
and 


sridal Tour,” 
“Nellie, the 
Beautiful “Dealers in White 
Slaves” of Working Girls,” 
which last title a witty Western wag once in- 
sisted should thus, of 
Working, of 
others, all fashioned along the same lines, and 


Guide Her 


“The 


on 


“Dangers 


written “Dangers 


There 


be 


Girls.” were hundreds 


they flourished triumphantly in our popular 
priced theatres. 

Can't you fairly remember some of those 
good old lines, frank and unashamed, which 
used to tickle our spinal column, as we sat 
back and listened with fiendish glee, “Stand 
back, Harold Dentworth, and try to stop me 
“Dare to touch that girl and 
“Nleet at the 


water’s edge at midnight and I shall have the 


at your peril.” 


“ 
you are a dead man. me 


“You despicable cur, what have you 
“I fear nothing at your 


papers.” 
done with the child?” 
hands, Desborough Kingston, for my soul is 





MARGARITA 


FISCHER 


pure in the eyes of heaven.” (Always good fot 
“Your fatal beauty will never 
to Winifred 


Harborough, for ’tis better that we die together.” 


wild applause.) 


lure another man his destruction, 


And so forth, thus and continuously, for two 
hours and more, at the end of which time we 

















had, unfortunately, to return to the fact of mere 
prosaic living. But the day of reckoning came 
with the advent of popular motion picture sub- 
‘ects, and at least eighty per cent of its actors 
followed the fitting 
themselves to enact melodrama before a camera, 


sensibly trend of affairs, 


rather than footlights. And, as a general rule, 


the more successful the motion picture actor, 
the more lurid his past professional path. 
Let us take a number of specific instances. 


Now there is Marion Leonard, an actress whose 
name is a household word wherever you will 


find a “picture fan,” she having been associated 
















with many of the leading manufacturers, her 
services bein ta 

2 iiij@Gjtmmm==s came’ by the 
Monopol com- 
pany at the 


moment, pre- 
vious to which 
she was with 
and 
But 


turn back the 


Pr mwe>rs 


Biograph. 


pages of time 














GLADYS HULETTE 


and 
the 


a bit further 


only observe 
strenuosity of a stage 


career which involved 


one’s appearance in 

such pretty little siniscitianie “ciaaaiil 
things as “The Man , 
Who Dared,”” “The Waif’s Paradise.” “How 
Hearts are Broken,” “Billy, the Kid,” “The 
Blackmailers of New York,’ “The Life of an 
Actress” and “A Race Across the Continent,” 


all of which she adorned at one time and another. 
Is it any wonder that she gladly made the change 
to motion picture work? 


Then there’s Vivian Prescott, who, until re- 


cently, rollicked gaily through soubrette parts, to 


the joy and edification of Lubin patrons. Why, 
it seems only yesterday that she scampered about 
in such classics as, “In Convict’s Stripes,” “His 


Honor, the Mayor of the Bowery,” “The Queen 
of Chinatown,” “Young Buffalo, King of the 
Wild West,” “The Child of the Regiment” and 
“On Trial for His Life.” 

Still a third 
mind is Eugenie Besserer, who long ago endeared 


whose name comes quickly to 
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herself to Selig picture lovers through her dis- 


play of courage and fearlessness when before 


the But it is not at all unlikely that 
she suffers no more dangers and hardships in 


camera. 
than a few ago, 
the the 
stage of such popular thrillers as, “The Maine 


her present occupation years 


when she found herself in center of 


Avenged,” “Dangerous Women,” “Daughters. o! 
the Adrift,” “A 
are Broken.” 


“Hearts 
" Hearts 


Poor,” Desperate 


Chance” and “How 


Nor must one overlook Mabel Trunnelle, at 
the sight of whose features all Edison patrons 
fairly radiate joy and gladness. She obtained 
her early experience in stock companies in 


Newark and Philadelphia, later on adding to the 
“From Clue to Capture,” “Un- 
“The Banker, the 
Thief and 
the Girl.” 
My, 
a lot of 
la- 
Evelyn 


nation’s gaiety in 


der Southern Skies” and 


what 


wicked 
dies 
Selbie has 
portrayed in 
time, 
though now- 


her 


she 
hero- 


adays 
does 





MABEL TRUNNELLE 


the 
Essanay picture 


ines with 
people! Because 
of her rich, 


brunette coloring 





she was. specially 


HERBERT PRIOR 


suited to adven- 
turesses, and she has won many a hiss from the 
gallery 


(generally disporting herself in 


diamonds and a feather 


velvet, 
boa!) in such favorites 
of yesterday as, “Remember the Maine,” “Human 
Hfearts” (and, dear me, what a picture of de- 
pravity she portrayed here, with a leer and a 
that wickedest of females, Jeannette 
Logan!), “When We Were Twenty-One,” “The 
King of Detectives,” “The 
“At the Old Cross Roads.” 
that Miss Selbie is “a descendant of the 
Ballard family, so prominent in Southern social 
(to 


jeer, as 


German Gypsy” and 
When one discovers 
direct 
circles” quote from a 


literally newspaper 


paragraph at my elbow), that may explain whv 











NNY OWEN 


MOORI 


times she prefers to exploit picture 
footlight vice. The 
se old Southern families can’t be too care- 


ful, you 


virtue as against members 


know 

lor sheer versatility, that prime favorite of 
the Vitagraph patrons, Lillian Walker, certainly 
distinguished herself during her stage days, for 
“The Little 
musical comedy, “The Follies of 1910” 


she embraced melodrama, Organ 
Grinder,” 
and the vaudeville act known as “Gus Edward’s 
Blonde Typewriters.” 

Don’t 


heroes of the 


that the 
behind their 


think for a single moment 


screen are one whit 
sister artists in the matter of early melodrama 
training. 


Take the case of Crane Wilbur, the very men- 


tion of whose name causes a flutter among 
patrons of Pathé pictures. He started on the 
stage in 1902 as a member of Mrs. Fiske’s com- 


pany, being merely one of the mob in “Mary of 


Magdala,” but within the space of a single sea- 


son he was advanced to important speaking roles, 


Jamarot in “Divorcons,” Jim Dixon in “A Bit 
of Old Chelsea” and Joab in “Mary of Magdala.” 


But he evidently preferred a quicker cut to glory, 


a more rapid chance at the center of the stage, 
for can’t you fairly see him, with the virtuous 
heroine clasped to his manly bosom and _ his 
shock of hair blowing in the breeze, while the 


delights, 
“How Hearts are Broken,” “Across the Pacific,” 
“Lottie, the Poor Saleslady” and “Jack Sheppard, 
the Bandit King.” 

We must not neglect to mention Darwin Karr, 


curtain descended upon those former 


who recently concluded a long term with the 
Solax company and is now with Vitagraph. He 
apparently found it very agreeable to display fine 
heroics in pieces like “Way Down East,” “From 
East to West,” “From Clue to Capture,” “The 
Street Singer,” “The Girl and the Gambler” and 
“In the Nick of 
in which he undoubtedly 


The followers of 
greater than 


Time,” all worthy productions 
did himself credit. 
pictures have no 


Robert G 


Kalem 


favorite Vignola, who 
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LILLIAN WALKER CLARA Kk. YOUNG 


himself in a_ series 


of Italian and Spanish characters. 


has especially distinguished 
It was in this 
same field during his stage days that he made a 
name for himself and who, having once seen him, 
can fail to work in such melo- 


dramas as “Old Isaacs from the Bowery,” “Billy, 
, 


remember his 


the Kid,” “Kidnapped for Revenge’ 
Jim.” 


and “Lucky 


What a busv and thrilling stage career Bigelow 
Cooper can look back upon, especially as he was 
Now 
Edison company, he 
would, tell many 
experiences in such fireside treats as, 
‘A Desperate Chance,” “A Midnight Marriage,” 
“The Street Singer,” “The Girl and the Gam- 
bler,” “The Life of an Actress” and “The Mil- 
lionaire and the Policeman’s Wife.” Just fancy 
having to play the villain, the millionaire, of 
course, in the last mentioned! 


always cast for the villain and heavy roles. 
of the 
could, if he 


a valiant member 


probably you 


amusing 


The Imp company boasts of a most popular 
leading man in the person of King Baggot, who, 
with modesty most commendable, advertises him 
self as possessing “a face as well known as that 
of the man in the moon.” 
dispute the fact. 


Probably no one will 
Before picturedom knew him 
he disported himself in such pieces as, “Parson 
Jim,” “The Queen of the Highway,” “More to 
Be Pitied Than Scorned” and “Mrs. Wiggs of 
the Cabbage Patch.” 

You have only to say “Alkali 


will 


Ike” to 
become 


many 
picture patrons and they wreathed 
in smiles, recalling many of the comedy adven- 
tures which have befallen the former Essanay 
hero who, when he is not alkali-ikeing, is known 
During his stage days he 
Mack in “Arrah-Na- 
Pogue,” and for two seasons he participated in 
the thrilling events which happened in “Through 
Death Valley.” He recently joined the Universal 
fold. 


A few other late kings and queens of melo- 


as Augustus Carney. 


once supported Andrew 


drama who are now reigning in the picture world 


are such stanch favorites as Herbert Prior 
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(Edison), late with “Shadows on the Hearth” 


“The Banker, the 
Cruze 


Girl -” 
leading 
man with Lottie Williams in “Tennessee Tess;” 


Thief and the 


(Thanhouser), 


and 
James formerly 
Fraunie Franholz (Solax), who appeared briefly 
in “A Woman of Fire” and “Sweet Molly O;” 
Julia Swayne Gordon (Vitagraph) is especially 
“Secrets of the Police;” Bliss 
Milford (Edison), who supported David Higgins 
in “His Last Dollar” and “Captain Clay of Mis- 
souri,’ and who was quite successful in the Dil- 


remembered in 


a 
I 


lingham musical production of “The Candy Shop ;” 
Winifred Greenwood (American), who toured 
with Zeb and Zarrow in “Zig-Zag Alley,” and 
Edna Payne (Lubin), who for a long time played 
any and all sorts of small parts with Corse Pay- 
ton’s stock company in Brooklyn. 

Incidentally, the stock company field has de- 
veloped several notable recruits to motion pic- 


tures, probably the most noted organization in 
Some 
Theatre, 


included 


this respect being the Spooner company. 
housed at the 
Brooklyn, the roster of 


vears when Bijou 


ago, 
this company 
Augustus Phillips, Benjamin F. Wilson and Jessie 
McAlister, 


Edison; J. Searle Dawley, now director with the 


each of whom has long been with 
Famous Players Film Company, and that prime 
Costelle. 
Vitagraph and former stock player is Clara Kim- 
hall Young, 
with the Pantages company at the Lois Theatre, 
Seattle. 


It must not by 


Vitagraph favorite, Maurice Another 


who gained most of her stage spurs 


any manner of means be 


sup- 
posed that all our motion picture players have 
been gathered in from the field of popular-priced 
melodrama. One has only to quote a few names, 
those of players whose stage achievements are 
well known and which need no preface of any 
sort, to 
Maude 
(Selig), 
bitt (Edison), 
MacDowell 


(Vitagraph), 


prove to the contrary. Only observe 


Fealy (Thanhouser), Gertrude Coghlan 
Anna Laughlin (Reliance), Miriam Nes- 
Maidel (Lubin), 


(Biograph), Rose Elizabeth 


Crawley 


Turner Claire 
Tapley 


Constance (Universal), 
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Barbara Tennant (Eclair), Clara Bracy (Kine 
macolor), *“thel Clayton (Lubin), whom we re 
call on Bioadway in “His Name on the Door”’ 
“Th: ( Than- 


houser), and what a promising young actress 


and 3rute;” Marguerite Snow 
she seetied, back in the days of “The Devil;” 
Lionel Barrymore (Biograph), Hobart Bosworth 
(Selig), Robert Drouet (Biograph), Guy Coombs 
(Biograph), Charles Ar 
thur (Edison), Paul Scardon (Reliance), Lionel 
\dams Clifford (Selig), 


that really remarkable list of Vitagraph players, 


(Kalem), Gus Pixley 


(Lubin), Bruce and 
all of whom were vastly popular only yesterday) 
behind the footlights, John Bunny, Sidney Drew, 
William Humphrey, James Lackaye, H. S. 
Northrup, Charles Kent, Earle Williams, Cour 
Foote, L. 
Of course any such list as this is subject to con 


tenay Rogers Lytton and Ned Finley. 


stant change, for players move from one com 
pany to another in exactly the same way as they 
formerly passed from theatrical manager to 
theatrical manager. 

Drew 


The seem almost 


like a Vitagraph syndicate, for not only is Mr. 


family, by the way, 
Drew a leading player with the company, but his 
son, S. Rankin Drew, is also enrolled under the 
banner, while Mrs. Drew, whom many of us re- 
call as the plump and pleasing Gladys Rankin, 
supplies many of the scenarios, which she writes 
under her pen name of “George Cameron.” 

It is rather an astonishing fact to discover a 


child 


large number of former who; 
having reached the years of discretion, have ap 


actresses 


parently preferred to ally themselves with motion 


pictures. For instance, there is that tremendous 
favorite, Mary Pickford (Famous Players), 
whose career as a child actress embraced “The 


Little Red Schoolhouse,” “The Fatal Wedding,” 
Chauncey Olcott’s company and “The Warrens 


of Virginia;” Lottie Briscoe (Lubin), who piped 


a childish treble with McKee Rankin, Russ 
Whytal and Richard Mansfield, later playing 
semi-adult roles in “The Two Little Vagrants” 


and “Lost River,” and finally growing up to ma- 
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ture roles in “Ari- 
zona” and with 
countless. stock 
\ companies; Edith 
Storey (Vitagraph), 





whose stage career 
embraced children’s 
parts exclusively, in 
“Audrey,” “The Lit- 
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HELEN 
GARDNER 


yy 
tle Prin- f 
cess,” “Mrs. 


Wiggs of 
the Cabbage 
Patch” and 
“Rebecca of p 
Sunnybroo k 
Farm:;” 

BARBARA 
Dorothy TENNANT 
Gish ( Bio- 
graph), who displayed a 
beautiful childish  inno- 
cence in “Her First False 
Step,” “The Volunteer 
Organist’ and “Dion 
O’Dare;” Zena Kiefe 


(Vitagraph), over whom 
RUSSELI 


quarts of tears have been = 
SASSETT 


shed, as Jessie in “The 
Fatal Wedding;” Gertrude Robinson 
(Biograph), whom I distinctly recall 
twelve years ago in “The Bonnie Brier 
Bush,” having as opposite child player, 
dith Taliaferro, while both Gladys Hu 
lette (Edison) and Isabel Lamon (Re 
liance) are both remembered at the New 
Theatre in “The Blue Bird.” 

The splendid eccentric comedy work 


hich 


W long ago endeared Flora Finch to 
Vitagraph patrons had a stage outlet at one 
time in such varied productions as “The Worst 
Woman in London,” “East Lynne.” “The Mis 
sourians,”’ “The Bad Boy and His Teddy Bears” 
and with Marie Cahill in “The Boys and Betty.” 
Her methods, which are peculiarly unique and 
individual, appear most happily placed in pic- 
ture work. 

Carey L. Hastings (Thanhouser) has had at 
least one important Broadway engagement, at 
the Madison Square Theatre, in “Mrs. Temple’s 
Telegram, having gained her early training with 
the Thanhouser Stock, Milwaukee, when she was 
upon the play-bills as “Lulu Hastings.” Now- 
adays she seems to divide her time about 
equally between stock and picture engagements. 


LOTTIE 
BRISCOE 


Stella Rozatto (Selig) is another graduate 
from the stock field, the Alcazar, San Francisco, 
and she has also played several parts on tour 
with Florence Roberts. 

Doris Mitchell (Essanay) has displayed a fine 
versatility within the footlights’ glare, as only 
see for yourself—with such musical pieces as 
Weber and Fields company, “Babes in Toyland,” 
“Wonderland,” “The Earl and the Girl’ and 
“Mexicana,” while these dramas have known her, 
“Money Talks,” “The Coward,” “Genesee of the 
Hills,” “The Mills of the Gods,” “Classmates,” 
and numerous stock companies, to which may be 
added the Shakespearean repertoire of E. H. 
Sothern and Julia Marlowe. 

And, speaking of versatility, it is not the least 
bit surprising to find Louise Beaudet enrolled 
among our picture favorites of to-day, being 
with the Vitagraph forces. It was about 
the only unexplored professional territory 
open to this remarkable French woman, 
whose career has ranged from trag- 
edy to comic opera and from farce-com- 
edy to vaudeville. Few actresses have 
had a more varied or a more romantic 
career than this one. 

Time does amble on, doesn’t it? Here 
we have James Young wearing the Vita- 
graph colors, playing parts 
of all types and condi- 
tions, yet it seems hardly 
more than a very short 
time ago that he was 
hailed as one of our com- 
ing Shakespearean actors. 
He used to  barnstorm 
around the country—why, 
it was twen- 
ty years ago, 
come to think 
of it—his pet, 
particular part 
being Ham- 
let, though 
Romeo, Shy- 


FLORENCE 
LA BADIE 


CRANE 
WILBUR 


lock, Richard, Othello 
and several others 
were to be had for 
the asking. 3road- 
way never knew him 
in a stellar capacity, 
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hough he occasionally appeared in the support of | years caused shrieks of laughter as Hi Holler in 
ther stars. Now the Shakespearean mantle has “Way Down East”), Walter Stull, Spottiswoode 
iven way to motion pictures! \itken, Francis X. Bushman, Frank ( 
Joseph Allen—will you ever forget him in “A thur Donaldson (5 hades of “The Prince of 
idy of Quality,” supporting Julia Arthur, with Pilsen”), Harry Pollard, Leopold Lane, Pierce 
is rich, infectious laugh as Sir Christopher Kingsley, Howard Crampton, Gaston Bell, Sidney 
rowell? And later in “The Girl from Olcott, William H. Barwald, Yale Benner, Harry 
\laxim’s?”” He has been playing character parts Carey, William Sorelle, Bennett Musson, Gordor 
with Essanay for some time now, and what a Sackville, Frank Dayton (happy m¢ ries of “In 
great pity it is that his present medium of work Old Kentucky”), Harold S v, Russell Bassett 
precludes any chance of our hearing his merry, \\ V. Ranous, Whit Raymond, Romain 
gay laugh again. Fielding, Riley Chamberlain, Charles Brand 


And certainly it was a busy stage career en Murdock J.) MacQuarri Willias S] 


yyved by Charles Hill Mailes (Biograph), who Thomas R. Mills, W. Chrystie Mill 
it one time and another appeared in “The Man Wadsworth, Robert Leonard, Walter Cul 
Who Dared,’ “The Man from Sweden,” “The  lough, James ( ley, Minor S. Wat (slen 


Virginian,’ “The Clansman,” “The Squaw Man,” wood White, William Clifford hot ( 
The Witching Hour” and “The Third Degree.” { 

But it is manifestly impossible to give any Ince, J 
further extended comment of present-day picture _ tively identified with Lubin, Bison and Vitagraph. 
favorites, so I shall simply jot down the names _ the last being specially noted for hi rtraval of 
of many of them here, every single one of whom \braham_ § Lincol: ()] nd ther re probably 
has been recruited from the active professional ten times as 


stage, and undoubtedly in this list you will find Then there are the ' nd director 


the names of many former footlight favorites Only see this list. ¢ 
whose recent doings and whereabouts have been engaged vesterd 
omething of a mystery to you, for instance, such footlights. | 


as Ormi Hawley, Florence Turner, Gwendoline play directors: D. W. Griffit Reliat  Eioed 
Pates, Laura Sawyer, Mabel Van Buren, Josi B. Carleton (Lubin). R ey eee Selita). 
Sadler, Pearl Sindelar, Blanche Cornwall, Flor Oscar Apfel Reliance | ' Marstor 
ence Lawrence, Ada Gifford, Ethel Browning, (Thanhouser), Charles M. S (Edison). Het 
Kate Bruce, Bessie Learn, Helen Lindroth, bert Breno; ( ; Jar ios ts D1; 
\ladeline Post, Dorothy Phillips, Louise Vale, nce). Wilfred Nort Vi ; 2 a 
Leah Baird, Gene Gauntier, Adele Lane, Kate Smalley IR . Hart : Webster (] 
loncray, Jessie Lewis, Olive Skinner, Jeanne nav), George A. ] 19 Ft 
MacPherson, Linda Griffith, Nancy ‘ . ‘ o). 

May Hamel, Florence La Badie, Anna Lehr, Lil David Miles (late ' Von |] 

lian Gish, Gertrude McCoy, Jean Acker, Stella) Brooke  (Vitagrapl aT 

\dams, Clara Lambert, Vinnie Burns, Mar (Gem), Oscar FEael Se] avid ee ee 
Clowes, Alice Washburn, Eugenie Forde, Mildred (ro1 Bison). Otis Turner (R Eugene M 
Bright, Lily Branscombe, Phyllis Gordon, Mar (Thanhouser), J. Searl Famous Pla 
garita Fischer, Sadie Weston, Gwendolen Brooks, ers), C. Jay Williat larry O'Neill 
Edna Luby, Laura Oakley, Pauline Bush, Ann Lubin), Theodor ‘ \\ rton 
Schaeffer, Virginia Westbrook, Edna Flugrath. Colin Camphell (Sel R. R. Neill (Edison). 
Lyllian Leighton, Victoria Forde. Virginia Bris lack Sennett | sone Carroll Flemine 
sac, Sadie Calhoun, Margaret Prussing, Marion hanhouser). Christ ( Ro] 
Brooks, Virginia Ames Boardman, Edwin August. homas H. Ine , net Bs “ee 
Fred Mace, E. H. Calvert. Jack J. Clark, Howard is Ford (( 1 Seal Ihert OC hatoke NY 
lissimer, Jack Kerrigan, Arthur V. Johnson tor), Harry Pollard (American Henrv McRa 


who supported Marie Wainwright in Shak« 101 Bisor Allan Dwan (Gold Seal). 1 





peare—he was Orsino to her Viola—and James MacDonald Victor Wall Reid Ni 
J. Corbett in melodrama), Richard Tucker, Ed and Allan Curtis (J 
vard Dillon, Barney Gilmore. W J. Butler, Oh. I sav vy the war eee ’ 
rinsley Shaw, Irving Cummings, Bartley Mc- to start an interesti1 nt, a heated n 
‘ullum, Arthur Mackley, Wilfred Lucas. Mare troversy, tal t\\ 11 

MacDermott, T. J. Carrigan, Henry Walthall, picture and footlight world. and let them hold 
arlyle Blackwell, Chester Barnett, Edwin Carewe. forth upon 


Fran s &* : r . . ' 1 1 
frank McGlynn, John E. Brennan (who for ten spective professiot Oh. 1 





The 


et 4 ‘M AD 


MULLER 

on a sum- 
mer’s day’ pose—that’s 
it! Hold it!” 

Norma Phillips, “Our 
Mutual Girl,” did. She 
wa bare footed, ging- 
ham-aproned and 
sunbonneted. She 
smiled, she Ca- 


ressed the handle 


of the proverbial rake, 
and she shook back her 
sunbonnet and curls and 
danced out of a fifty foot 
Hash-back.” 

\ maid was waiting 


ust outside the camera's 


1 
+ 


focus with fur coat and 
fur-topped felt slippers 
into which Norma shiv- 
ered with the question, 

‘Any more?” 

“Not now; that was 
fine!” answered the di 
rector. 

It was only three 
above zero—the next day 
promised some _ two-be 
low weather—fine for 
the making of a “Sun- 
bonnet Sue” flash! 
Meanwhile, Norma could 
go back to her 
hotel and do 
whatever she 
wanted. She did: 
it consisted of 
toasting her feet 
beside the radi- 
ator and drink- 
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ing hot lemonade. 


Statuesque Mutual Girl 


After a ten days’ lapse, | 


called to ask Miss Phillips how she was. 
“Better—the doctors found it was only tonsil 
litis instead of diphtheria,” she replied in answer 


to my query. “I was out 
for a while yesterday and 
wanted to go back to work 
to-day, but Mr. Aijtki 


(Harry Aitkin, the presi- 
dent of the Mutual Filn 
Corporation) wouldn’t hear 





of it. He says I must wait 
until I’m entirely better, 
that they could hardly get 
a new ‘Mutual Girl’ with 
out making over all the 
reels we've already done 

and, besides, I’m too inter 
ested in this series of pic 
tures to die oft before 
they’re completed.” 

This dialogue will give 
you a good idea of 
Norma, as you _ have 
seen her forenoons, in her 
little suite, in dainty negli- 
gee, her wavy gold-spun 
hair staying obediently 
where it has been brushed 
low on her white forehead, 
her eyes bright and puzzling 
as to whether they are 

more gray than 
blue, and her 
voice carrying 
you along with 
the enthusiasm 
and interest th 
“Mutual Girl” 
is putting into 
her work in the 
series that is 











th 











ell started on the showing of the interesting 
ople and events with which “the girl” meets. 

“So many had the impression that this series 
is to be just one of fashions. Of course the 
ess element is played up because it makes the 


rst 


jig change in the little girl whose aunt has 
ught her from the country and 
ided her with beautiful clothes and 
ings. And, of course, the country 
rl is amazed and enchanted. Even 
city girl would be with the beau- 
il, beautiful clothes I’m wearing in 
ese picture S. 
“But clothes are not the keynote 
f the picture. The story itself 
Seeing so many interesting 
irts of New York and my 
eeting so many people of 
prominence are the most 
interesting parts of it. 
“Why, I’m afraid I could 
not say just which and who 
were the most interesting. 
There was that lower east 
side section that I had 
known nothing about, and 
hat was a revelation to me; 


nd there were Mott street 





and Mulberry bend, and 
Wall street, with its curb, 
suffragettes and its street- 
orner preachers, besides all 
the historic spots of upper 
and lower Manhattan! 

“I never felt so patriotic 
in my life as the day Mayor 
Mitchel began his term of 
fice and I shook hands 
with him in front of hun- 
dreds and under the stars and stripes 
of the courthouse. And I could have 
kissed Billie Burke the day I met 
her. She was so individually Billie- 
sque. But I couldn’t begin to sav 
hich incident of the many the pic- 
tures are to record I enjoyed the 

ST, 

“The day the first reel was re 
leased I spent at work, but in the 
vening I slipped into a_ theater 

here it was shown. I had received 
nvitations from theatre managers in 
saltimore, where my home is and where I have 
layed in stock, to appear in person with ‘The 
irl’ release, but I decided I’d rather look at it 

vself from some dark corner of a New York 
heatre, and I did. 
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“We're off to Palm Beach now, and later to 
Europe to complete the series. Yes, I'li have to 
take care of myself, but those out-of-door, bare- 
foot scenes are necessary—they are flashed on the 
occasions when my rich aunt and I have had a 
difference of opinion and I guess I'll go back to 
the farm. I see myself as the little 
country girl I was then and I always 
change my mind about going back.” 

“And now,” I asked, “won't you 


confess some of your beauty hits 


and make-up secrets ?” 
Miss Phillips laughed. 
“Of course, I would be untrue to 
my profession if I said there 
was such another thing in the 
world so beautiful as varying 
facial expression. And 
the funny part of it is 
that I have had to 
make over my own 
face, and so I can 
speak from experience 
when I say that true 
beauty is facial expres- 
sion. 

“T have what is 
known as a tragic face. 


VW That 


are inclined to droop and my 


is, my features 


eyes to look wistful. Tragic 
faces may do for tragic parts, 
but the first thing to do in the 
making over process is to know 
just when to apply the brakes. 
Applying the brakes is hard 
work, for it means looking 
cheerful whether you are happy 
or not, but it brought such won- 
derful results after I had tried 
it a while and had thought out 
a method that it was really fun. 

“T had to think cheerful 
thoughts out loud whenever it 
was necessary to look happy, so 
I cultivated a smile. Sometimes 
I smiled outside when I 
was miserable within, but 
after a while it was 
easier, and I found that 
with very little extra 
trouble I could think 
happy thoughts all the while. After my smile 
came naturally I began to practice smiling with 
my mouth closed. This is the very hardest thing 
in the world to do, because it throws all the re- 


sponsibility of the smile on the eyes; but it sim- 


’ 
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ply represented a new difficulty for me to over 
me, and I practiced until | could smile with 
every feature of my face. You would be sur- 
prised to know how much the nose will do for 
pression. I wrinkle my nose ever so slightly 
when I laugh, and it positively radiates a sense 
f humor. Think what it is to have a nose ex- 
press a sense of humor 
\fter a while I discovered that I could feel 
emotion myself and express it more clearly if I 
felt it from my diaphragm. So I tried to feel 
every emotion there and then gradually work it 
out of my system till it reached my fac« This 
plan worked beautifully. I discovered that bodily 
expression is subordinate to facial movement, and 
yet acts in harmony with it, and so a great deal 
of attention need not be given to bodily expres- 
sion 
‘The hands and arms may be used for expres- 
sion, such as their sudden droop indicating sub- 


mission, or the shrug of the shoulders may be 


used for a hundred things, but of what use is 
either without the accompanying facial expres 
sion? The drooping or lifting of the features 


of the face mean absolutely everything in beauty 
‘f expression, and without expression a beautiful 
face conveys nothing more to the mind and heart 
)f another individual than does a beautiful picture. 

“Varying expressions chasing each other over 
the features of an individual awaken interest; 
something heyond mere comprehension of a beau- 


tiful thing. There is nothing like learning the 


secret of real expression for the beautifying of 


any features. To natural beauty expression sup- 


plies vivacity, to the plain girl it lights up the 


t 


face as absolutely nothing else ever will.” 
It is a big, big work Miss Phillips has un 
dertaken, but she is unquestionably capabl 
of doing it justice, even though it is the 
first really big thing she has done on the 
screen. For it was only last May she 
played her first role, a small one, before 
a camera, but she liked it so well that she 
worked in several other pictures at the R¢ 
liance studio. Then came the moment 
when “Our Mutual Girl” was to be giver 
an existence, and Norma was asked to lx 
she. A contract making imperative her r¢ 
turn to the London Opera House, wher: 
she had been one of the solo dancers dur 
ing its previous season, was awaiting he: 
signature, and for a_ brief while sh 
wavered between the two. Then the big 
ness of the Mutual proposition assailed her 
and, hoping it would afford her some oj 
portunities to do the two things she love 
best—ride and dance—she signed. 
Her hope has been realized. The sixth reel of 


he picture series is one in whicn Norma has a 



































lendid opportunity to display her horsemanship 


d the 
nd after a while you'll see her dance! 


very newest styles in riding apparel. 


The idea of the series is based upon the gen- 


ally admitted interest in every city and town 
the United States in the daily life—the cele- 
ated sights and personages—of New York 


world and, in 
the 


raying all this upon the motion picture screen 


e second city of the many re- 


ects, the greatest. And method of por 


that it may be caught by the spectator at 
elance—and understood as quickly by per 


moderate education—lies in de 


ins of even 

ting the daily life of a young girl who comes 
rom a small interior town to visit city relatives, 
nd is launched by them into the whirl and fas- 
ination of New York society life. 

This fortunate young woman is shown arriving 
n New York upon her first visit—in the home of 
er wealthy aunt, where a certain amount of 
necessary. 
not 


trough a modi- 


raining for her society life is first 
ittle 
| 


mannerisms and personalities objec- 


le in her country home—go t! 


na 


fying process, reminding 








one of the polishing of 








a diamond, Then _ her 








costume demands 





att ention. 


suitable for 


Monday 





entirely 
of the 


Gowns 

















dances 
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Night 


mazoo 


Social in Oshkosh or Kala- 


















long way from 
i] faut at 


or the ex 


are a 
being commie 
S herry’s 


houses 


clusive 


of the New 


York Smart 
Set. There are visits at 
1 - 

the parlors a famous mo- 
diste—at equally famous shops and 
department stores — until the girl’s per 


sonal outfit is a liberal education in up-to-date 
dress in all its multitudinous details. 
“Mutual 


was purchased outright and paid for by the pro- 


Every gar- 
ment worn by the Girl” in these films 
ducing company 

Once launched in New York society, the girl 
naturally meets a large number of famous people 


—world celebrities—and the camera has _faith- 
fully recorded each of these meetings—the little 
everyday mannerisms of the celebrites and the 


1 1 


matter of-fact wav in which such meetings ac- 


tually take place in the daily life of the favored 


ones in this great metropolis. Private houses— 


famous hotels and public buildings—famous 


steamships and de luxe trains—suburban country- 


places which have been described by the press all 
the 


city homes 


over country—society functions at famous 


at Madison Square Garden and the 


Metropolitan Opera lIlouse. In short, nearly 
every feature and detail of metropolitan life 
among people whose incomes range from one 
hundred thousand to a million dollars a year. 
Among those who have already been photo- 
graphed on the film with her are Mr. and Mrs. 


the active partner 
Kuhn, Loeb & 


Tetrazzini, the renowned grand opera 


August Belmont; Otto Kuhn, 


in the 
Co.; Mme. 


’ 


famous banking house of 


soprano; Paderewski, the great pianist; Gerardy, 
the cellist; Ysaye, the violinist; all of the prom- 
the 
men 


f 


inent stars of the now 
the 


literature, 


stage playing at 


principal Broadway theaters; foremost 


and women in art and and those ¢ 


nation-wide political prominence. 


But that which appeals most intimately to the 
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women devotees of the screen are the elaborate 
and  up-to-the-very-last-minute garments with 
h the Mutual Girl is being outfitted at the 


cost of a good-sized fortune. A few of these 


re seen on the foregoing pages. 
he opera cloak to please the beauty-loving 
soul of any girl is the one in which Miss Phil- 
appears in the cover photograph and on 
age 48. It is of old rose brocaded velvet with 
its wide collar and deep cuffs of snowy white 
fox fur. The picturesque litthe Dutch cap is of 
silver lace with a garland of 
tiny satin roses outlining the 
race 
One of the quaintest of her 
gowns, seen in the photograph 


on page 48, is an old rose taffeta 
nade with a black velvet Eton 
jacket, beneath which, from the 
high waist line, four short ruffles 
f the taffeta fall almost to the 
kne Fach ruffle is finished in 
the front with a small bowknot 
»f velvet and taffeta intertwined, 
giving the effect of a fastening. 

The skirt proper is slightly 
fuller than usual, but hangs per- 
fectly straight to the floor, with 
a curved slash in the middle of 


the front. A ruffle of the taffeta 


finishes the low rounded neck 
ind short sleeves, and a large 
velvet bow is perked just he- 
low each shoulder. 


\ beautiful dancing gown 
of white satin un 
derdress, with a 
white chiffon over 
dress and minaret 
effect in pearls, is 
een at the bottom 
of page so. This 
gown has a_ very 
charming effect in 
he bertha of pleated 
chiffon, with rhinestone edging, and the dainty 
Nell Rose sash gives just the little touch of 

lor needed. The front of the bertha is fin- 
ished with a pearl garniture, and the very odd 
headdress is composed of pearls and bird of 
paradise and is called the Minaret Headdress. 

There is a certain air of knowingness about a 
gown of black jet and white lace, so it is as a 
thorough mondaine that the Mutual Girl appears 
when she is robed in the one shown on page 5I, 
which sheathes her so alluringly and then tapers 
away into a short but graceful train. 
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The large black velvet picture hat with tl 
Paradise plumes defies the customs laws, whi 


the black lace mantilla lends a hint of old Spai: 


to this most American girl. 

An evening gown of lemon chiffon and crea 
lace, seen on this page, has the double Minar 
skirt, each flounce of the chiffon being ede 


with Oriental banding, which is used also 


outline the sleeves and bodice; this is mad 


kimono fashion, but with a surplice front, whi 
falls loosely away from the under bodice of la 


and is apparently carelessly tucked into the hig! 


folded belt of satin, finished with a satin rose. 
A pearl cap of Juliet style tops off this creatio: 
while a pair of most ornate stocking 


with lace inserts, heavily embroider: 


geousness in modern dressing. 

In selecting a girl to portray su 
a life as this, the “Mutual” was cor 
fronted with a difficult problem. 

a motion-play, an average girl may 

taught conventional manners and 

servances within the limits of two r¢ 
at the outside—but in actual life, t! 
process is a much longer one. It w 
therefore necessary to obtain one w! 
was at home in such environment fro 
the very start, one needing no lot 
course of coaching. Personal attra 
iveness was naturally another cons! 


eration—also, coloring. For vari 


1 


complexion was preferable t 
brunette. Then st 


plicity — natural 


the camera, ¢ .c 
\fter weighi 
very carefully tl 
merits of mat 
young women 
their companies, t 
Mutual direct 
finally selected a Maryland girl—born in Februat 


1892, at Cambridge on the Chesapeake—raised 


Baltimore and educated at Mt. St. Agnes Colleg 
Mt. Washington, Md. She left college in h 


junior year to obtain a position in the theatri 
company supporting Richard Carle—support 
Blanche Ring in the “Wall Street Girl”—and tl 
joined the London Opera House Company 

“Come Over Here.” Crossing the Atlantic aga 


for a brief visit to her mother, she was persuad 


by Director Ritchey to join the Reliance co! 


pany, and has been with the Mutual ever sinc 


with gold, adds the last touch of gor 





photographic reasons, a_ lig! 


freedom from sel! 


consciousness hetot 








nt 
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HE boarding-school gates swung open 


and Ruth Jacobs was on her way home, 
Mary Scott 
the walk, her brother, Jack, following closely. 


when came dancing down 


Ruth stopped, holding tightly a large grip 
with one hand, while with the other she 
grasped a number of packages, gifts from her 
schoolmates. With a cheery smile she 
waited the approach of Mary—and_ her 


rother, for, while Ruth had not seen much 
of the young man, she had come to like him— 
a little bit,” she admitted. 
“Why, Ruth,” began Mary, 
ing to leave us this morning, are you? I 


“you're not go- 


thought you weren’t going home until next 
veek; and, besides, I—I wanted you and Jack 
» know each other better,” blushingly. Ruth 
smiled, let her grip slide to the ground, place: 
he parcels on top of it and took Mary’s hands 


n her own. 


“Mary, I don’t know what I should have 
ne but for you. When I came I thought my 
ing a Jewess would cause me to be dis- 


ed, and, maybe, I would have been but for 
Mary. dear, and 


hen I come——” 


u—a Gentile, You’re a 
But Jack could stand the monopolization of 
‘ conversation no longer. 

“We're secon; 
it and all go together?” he askea. 


going home, too, why not 
“You see, 
e€ want you to go with us, for I’m sure sister, 
vhile being one of the Christians, looks upon 
tu as Q 

“Yes, and you look upon her?” 
nterjected Mary, giving Ruth’s hand a little 


queeze as Jack turned in surprise. “Jack,” 





how do 


‘ontinued his sister, “you’ve only known Ruth 





Faith of 


er Fathers” 


THE LOVE OF A_ JEWESS 
FOR A YOUNG COLLEGE CHAP 


BY ARTHUR WINFIELD 


Illustrations from the Reliance Film 


a few weeks; you'd better get better acquainted 
before you 


“Oh, never mind, dear,” broke in 


” 





the little 


Jewess, flashing a sly, loving glance toward 
the blushing Jack. “We, you and I, have 
been together in school so long that I feel 


as if I have known Jack—I beg your pardon, 
Mr. 


Scott—a long while and is 





Sure, we'll let it go at that,” 


Jack, stooping to pick up Ruth’s grip. 


laughed 
“You'll 
wait and we'll all go back together, eh?” 

So it was agreed that Mary, Jack and Ruth 
go home on the same train. 


VER on East Sixth street was a pawn- 
shop with all the things which make a 
pawn-shop the place to buy a second-hand 
or the violin of a master; 


where coins of the Old World and the scrip 


cuitar the place 


of the United States of war times can be 
bought at little premium; and in one corner 
stands a table made ‘:om dry-good, boxes 


on which are piled high all sorts of suits, for 
little men and big, for bcys and for youths; 
on the walls hang oil paini ngs and chromos; 
on the shelves stand statue. large and small, 
and lamps broken and smear:+d; while in yon- 
der showcase lie trinkets ana guns. with dust 


everywhere. On one side opens a little wire 


wicket window, behind which sits the “ncle” 
to hundreds of “down-and-outers’—the one 
resource left when want comes. Old Man 


Jacobs stood behind the little showcase, fin- 
gering a card of cuff buttons. wiping the dust 
from a revolver, then glancing over the top 
of his glasses at the big clock on the wall, 
as if expecting something to happen or some- 
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i Le H,” HE I BUT THE GIRL ONLY MET HIS PLEADING WITH AN ICY 
GAZE 
! M Ja s’ place was’ he was happy, too, because she meant so much 
no of the same type in » her father; she was so much like him, kind, 
man himself was considerate, fair and of a disposition that 
d made both Jew and Gentile love her. No ons: 
\s the pawnbroker fumbled with the gold could have painted a more beautiful picture 
lin] n t the door opened and young of Ruth than Nathan pictured in his mind’: 
Nathan Fribe: ntered, a joyous look on his eye, and as he studied in wonderment he: 
( \ nkle in his eyes and in his father’s happiness, his heart thumped in antici 
la lett t] ise of his joy. The old pation of her arrival, for had not her father 
| lly re open the envelope, a happy rather encouraged him in his love for the 
look it r his wrinkled features as h rirl? 
read But what if some Gentile—or even a Jew— 
D. i had fallen in love with the girl at school, 
TY] oes fe over and I will he thought the youth. Then he banished th 
t train. I must tell you thought with a smile as he brushed _ hi 
cl Is I have made among clothes, grabbed up the duster and began t 
.' : swing it with a force that made the old man 
The old man read no farther. Grasping the ask: “Why so busy, my boy? Ah, I know 
young clerk’s hands in his, the two, the young you’re glad, too—we’re both glad, eh, lad 


and jovful 1 +] Id and happy, danced 


about the little dusty room, the gray-haired 
man murmuring: “\/ein tochter! Mein tochter 
she coli h 1 - 


Nathan looked at the old man in amazement 


He had never seen Mr. Jacobs so joyful 

While his own youthful heart bubbled with 

the homecoming of the proprietor’s daughte-, 
RA 


And she’ll soon be here—just a short time now 
my boy.” Nathan only worked the faster 
glancing now and then at the clock. 

Down at the station Ruth, Mary and Jacl 
were standing, no one of them willing t 
leave, 

“Of course, you'll want to go right home,’ 
Jack said to Ruth as he hailed a taxi, “but I’d 














_. —, —__—eec see TS 


























<e to have you accompany me to the theater 
night—will you?” 

“Yes, do go,” insisted Mary, casting a lov- 
ig look at her school friend; “you see, I said 
su two ought to become better acquainted, 
» why not in our own home city—huh, Jack?” 
“But father will be so glad to see me, dear,” 
‘uth said, turning to Mary, “that he’ll not 
int me to leave—not the first night, and then 
iere’s Nathan; you see Nathan is, that is— 
e—he,” stammering and blushing, “works for 
ither, and, and—lI guess he loves me, for I’ve 
id some awfully nice letters from him 





“I may have to go away to-morrow, so you 
vill go to-night, won’t you?” pleaded Jack. 

Ruth finally accepted the invitation, kissed 
lary and walked to a cab. Jack and his 
sister entered a taxi and were driven home- 
ward. 

“May I call on Ruth to-night asked 
Nathan of the girl’s father, as they stood at 
the door. 


EE) 


“Yes, my boy, you may; she'll be happy to 
Lock the safe and we'll go to 
there soon now. Of 

surse, you can call—you must call, Nathan. 
Did you lock the safe? All right, come along.” 


see you again. 


the house; she'll be 


a * - mal 
* #@haw & 88. 
. » eee 
’ 
Sy. 


| 
: 
| 
, 








“THE FAITH OF 








“NO, SHE MUST NOT LOVE HIM; IF SHE DOES I WILL CURSE HER, I WILL CURSE 


HER FATHERS” 





“Fater,” said the clerk, hiding his reddening 
face by turning from the old man, “will you 
Ruth this He handed 
his employer a piece of cheap jewelry. The 
old man took the brooch, stepped nearer and 


’ 


give brooch for me?’ 


patted Nathan on the back. 

“Sure, my boy, I'll give her this if you are 
too timid to do it yourself; sure I will. Good- 
night; be sure to come and see mein tochter.” 

Ruth reached home just a few moments in 
advance of her father; she had not yet taken 
off her when moment 


wraps he entered. A 
| 
i 


later they were clasped in each other’s em- 


brace—happy in their reunion. 
well-furnished parlor of the 


HE 
Scott home was ablaze with light. 


large, 
Every- 
thing was hustle and hurry; an air of happi- 
ness over the homecoming of son and daughter 
was as plainly evident among the servants as 
the members of the family. 

Without the 
announcement of the butler, Mary and Jack 
upon their parents, Mary 
arms of her mother and Jack grasping heartily 
the hands of his father. 

“So the two kids are back home again,” 


ringing of a bell or the 


rushed in into the 





HER” 














pleasantly nodded Mr. Scott as his wife 
pressed a kiss on Jack’s cheek. “In a few 
lays | suppose we'll be having tango teas, 
urkey trots, maxixe parties and other season- 
le things, eh, mother?” 
‘Well, father, they’ll all come in time, but 
s give the children a good rest before we 
ot them over the floor to the tune of a Span- 
ish waltz,’ interrupted Mrs. Scott; but Jack 
ce in with, “Oh, mother, we’ve had so much 
dance, dance, dance, that I’m sure Mary and 
don’t want to even see a dance for—for at 
i@asta week, eh, Mary?” 
); there are other things to do and think 
about,” replied Mary, “and, besides, I want 


tell you that we're going to lose Jack if 


don't be careful—now wait, Jack, dear, 
till | get through; because, because he’s in 
love with a girl—a Jewess—but the tinest little 
rl you ever met, Jew or Gentile.” 
N i Jewess!” shouted Mr. and Mrs. Scott 
n unison, as Jack paced the floor in apparent 
leasiness 
res l Jewess! explained the son, his 
ising, “but a girl of whom anyone could 
e proud Sister knows her, don't you, 
Mary 
Well, | guess it’s all right, my boy,” his 
é istened » Say 
‘Yes, and he’s going to take her to the 
night” added Mary, laughing, “for 
: lives right in our own city—Ruth Jacobs 
name. Her father’s a banker somewhere 
( n the East Side 
() 


if Jack’s to marry into a banker's 

ily, it’s all right,” chimed in Mr. Scott, as 

lighted a cigar and wandered arm in arm 
k to the library. 


at IN tochter! Mein tochter,’ cried the 
aged 


pawnbroker, as he crushed Ruth 
arms. “Fater, it’s good to be back with 
ried Ruth. “Oh, I missed you so 
youre so well-read, you know every- 
hen I ask you, and one of the teachers 
is just horrid; | had a notion to run away 
ind come back to you, but—but because I am 
lewess I wanted to show them I could 
study and learn and succeed—and for your 
sake I have, fater, dear.” 
[ am so pleased—and Nathan will be 
rved, too; you see, we have been waiting 
ind waiting for you to come home, and to- 
ht he told me to give you this,’ drawing 
Nathan’s brooch from his pocket and unwrap- 
ping it tenderly. “Nathan is a good boy, 


chter, and he comes to-night to see you, 
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We haven’t been together—you and Natha 
and me—for so long and 





3ut the Scotts have invited me to th 
theater to-night,” Ruth broke in. “Jack an 
Mary are so nice; they were so good to m 
at school that I just must go. Anyhow 
fater, I don’t care—much—for Nathan, an 
Jack is such a nice young man.” 

“But Nathan will be so disappointed. Y: 
must stay—stay with me; stay, and let’s have a: 
evening together—you and me—and Nathan; s: 
yes,” pleaded her father. But Ruth was 
durate. She shook her head, and her father 
last conceded to her desire to go with Jac! 
Scott, although the girl could see that her d 
cision pained him. “But I'll wait until Natl 
comes and wear his brooch to please him 
Ruth continued. 

With a light heart, but a trembling feel 
Nathan was ushered into the presence of h 
employer—and Ruth. She greeted him warm 
and endeavored to overcome some of the im 
pressions made upon her father a few moment 
previously. 

“Father says you’re a good clerk,” she said 
seeing that bashfulnmess had the better of th 
young man. 

“Yes, he is a good clerk,” the old man inte: 
posed, as he saw a chance to leave the roon 
giving Nathan an opportunity to tell Ruth wl 
he had intimated to him. And Nathan took a 
vantage of it, however, somewhat shyly. 

“Ruth, I've known you a long while, haven't 
1?” he commenced, as he watched her toy wit! 
the back of a chair, “and we've been togeth« 
a lot, too. I said to your father the other da 
that when you came home I was going to te 
you that—that if you—that is—you see, I don 
know what I said now, but—but he stammere 
along, the girl permitting a little smile to pla 
over her face as she realized what he wante 
to tell her. 

Then she straightened up, turned her hea 
and amused herself by looking hurriedly throug! 
a book. Nathan walked nearer to her and said 
his voice in a tremor: ; 

“Ruth, I want to tell you just what I tried t 
tell your fater. 

“Ich liebe dich, ich liebe dich. And you liebe me 


don’t you?” But the girl only met his pleading 
with an icy gaze. Then she left him, as sh 
heard Jack’s footsteps in the hallway. Natha 
clutched a chair as he watched her walk towat 
the door, with not even a glance backward. I: 
a moment she was gone. Nathan stood alon 
the tears beginning to come. His heart wa 
heavy, now. 





























“THE FAITH OF 


D AYS and weeks passed. The Scotts began 
to count upon Ruth as a daughter of their 
yn, almost, so frequently was she there. And 
1ore and more was Nathan beginning to realize 
at Jack Scott was the favored suitor. Ruth 


esitated a little when the Scotts asked her what 
er father’s business was, but she answered, “‘He’s 
banker.” The answer was satisfactory. 

While a surprising adversity crept upon the 
Samuel Jacobs 


‘ott household, the business of 
Mrs. Scott became hard pressed 
Mr. Scott 
usiness was such that he could not, at present, 


vas flourishing. 


r immediate cash and declared his 





HER FATHERS” 


7 


in 


of Ruth and of Nathan. The aged man glared 
into space, into the mysterious land of visions and 
dreams and happy thoughts. His mind traveled 
back to the time when he was in love with Ruth’s 
mother. And 


perhaps, he 


was life then. 
little 


How sweet now it 


was sweet for his own girl 


sobered up as he caught himself drifting into un- 
natural channels. He still gazed into space as the 


door opened quietly by a_ refined-looking 


fifty 
thrown a shawl of costly make. 


was 


woman of years, over whose head was 


In her hand she 
lowered head she 


A hasty, 


held a diamond star, and with 


asked for a loan of five hundred dollars 


“I BELIEVE 


fford his wife the things she wanted. Of 
uuirse, she had her jewels, but what of that? 
She could not think of pawning them—and yet 
here was the diamond 


re That 


iined on it. 


star, which she seldom 
taken and a loan 
By the time she would want it 
igain she could redeem it, and, anyway, no one 
ould know whether she had loaned it to a friend 


t— Her husband’s voice broke the reverie. 


could be ob- 


QC MAN JACOBS stood leaning against a 
~ showcase in his dingy shop; his thoughts 
vere far away from his business. He was thinking 


RUTH DOES CARE FOR YOU, AND I THINK YOU'LL MARRY HER 





SOME DAY, BROTHER” 


but keen, examination of the star told its value to 


the pawnbroker and in a few minutes a ticket 


was made out and the currency in the 
the the star hands of 
Jacobs. Without the 


woman left the shop, just at Nathan entered into 


hands of 


woman, reposing in the 


revealing her features, 
it, a look of depression on his face. 
“What’s the matter, the 
queried, as Nathan leaned against the 
“Ruth loves Jack Scott—a Gentile,” murmured 
the young man. 
“No, no, no, my boy. 


old 


showcase. 


my son?” man 


She may like him, may 


love his sister, but she ‘s she is 


not, no, no; 
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not in love with him. If she is I 
I will No, she must not love him— 
sie soll nicht, sie soll nicht; Gott, sie soll nicht.” 
He let himself sway back into a chair and sat 
ith bowed clerk 


that, maybe, it would 


will curse her, 
curse her. 


head as the young pleaded 


lia? + 


him to bear with Ruth; 


( it all right. But the youth, too, felt 
enly the growing attachment between the little 
ew' nd young Jack Scott. At home, his sister 


with him. 
“Don’t worry, it’ll 
she said softly. 


for you | 


ympathized 


come out well in the end. 


dear,” “I believe Ruth does care 
think you'll marry her—some day, 


brother.” 


667 TR ELL 


to-night, 


your mother to wear her diamond star 
Mary.” 

It was Mr. Scott speaking to 
he pulled on hi 


his daughter, as 


s gloves, ready to go to an annual 


ball which the Scotts regularly attended. From 
her boudoir, Mrs. Scott heard her husband's 
suggestion. Her face paled and she trembled 
She could not wear her diamond star, but she 
alone knew it. Thinking quickly, she asked her 
maid to open the wall safe and get the star 
Mrs. Scott eyed the maid as the latter opened 
the little steel door. She managed to stagger a 


THE GIRL PLEADED WITH 


HER FATHER TO BE ALLOWED TO WEAR IT. 


little and her lips quivered when the maid, wit! 
surprise in her tone, said: 

“Mrs. Scott, I cannot find it; are you sure yor 
put it here?” 

“Of course, | 
at once, a frown coming over her face. But 
search failed to reveal the star. 

“It’s a plain case of theft,” declared the Scot 
together, eyeing the maid with suspicion. Ar 
the star. 
Ruth 


am sure,” answered the womai 


It reposed innocently on the breast 
Jacobs at that moment. The girl ha 
pleaded with her father to be allowed to wea: 
it. “Can’t I wear the star—just to-night; please 
Ruth pleaded—and won. 


ACK SCOTT and Ruth attended the ball, als 
and as they sat together in the big reception 
hall, Jack caught the gleam of a diamond star 
on the white bosom of his companion. H: 
looked again; he could not be mistaken—he wa 
startled. 


“Why, why, Ruth; where did you get that 
star?” he asked excitedly, pointing to the dia 


monds. 
“This? Oh, 
he—” 


“Ruth, that diamond star was stolen—from my 


father gave it to me, that is 





“CAN'T I WEAR THE STAR—JUST TO 


NIGHT?” 
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“YOUR WAYS ARE NOT MY WAYS—YOUR PEOPLE ARE NOT MY PEOPLE,” RUTH SAID, SWEETLY 


mother. Your father is the thief; he must have 
stolen it. How—” 
“Jack Scott, my father would not steal 


defiantly. flung back Ruth, rising from 


any- 
thing,” 
her seat as Mr. Scott and Mrs. Scott entered 

“Ves, Mrs. Scott, 
clinging to her husband’s arm. 


that ‘is my star,” declared 

“Then, if Ruth’s father gave it to her, he must 
have stolen it,” added the son again, “and we'll 
go right now and find out; you come, Ruth, and 
we'll find out about this. But it look 


well for your father—and he a banker, too.” 


doesn’t 


N the Nathan, 
Jacobs were gathered, the old man telling of 


dusty pawn-shop Rose and 
days back in the land across the sea, when he had 
to win his education under most trying circum- 
The story of his life was an interesting 
one and as he stroked his white beard and thought 
of another incident of interest to relate the door 
opened and Jack Scott and Ruth hurried into the 
little shop, Ruth’s face white and Jack’s 
reddened. 

“Ruth, why did you come back?” asked her 
father, rising. 

“Fater,” she replied, “Mr. Scott will tell you,” 
and she broke into sobs. 


stances. 


“Speak, man, what is it?” urged Jacobs, Nathan 
edging nearer to the crying girl. 

“The diamond star worn by your daughter 
was stolen from my mother—and you're the thief,” 










voung Scott almost hissed, pointing his finger at 
Jacobs. Nathan jumped toward the young man. 

“Wait,” said Jacobs, walking back of his little 
desk. 


out to young Scott. 


He returned with a ticket, which he held 
“Read, read closely; do you 
know who brought that star here—who pawned 
it?” 


young society man, whose eyes were riveted on 


The old man stood triumphantly over the 


the little strip of pasteboard he held. 
“My 


searching 


turning from the 
“My mother 

God! Ruth, 
forgive me, please; forgive me for the accusa- 
She walked to 
Then the old man handed the 
Scott. 
compliments,” he 


mother!” he gasped, 


gaze of the others. 
pawned her jewels—maybe for me. 
tion.” The girl did not answer. 
her father’s side. 
star and the ticket to 
this to your mother with my 
said, taking Ruth in his arms. 

“Your ways are not my ways—your people are 
not my people,” Ruth said sweetly, looking first 
at Scott, then at Nathan. 
and as young Scott closed the little shop door, 
Nathan took Ruth’s hand in his. 


young “Present 


The clerk understood 

















Producing Jungle Films 


HOW 


ARE PUT IN 


SOME OF THE THRILLS 
THE 


PICTURES 


BY EDNA FRANCES 


Illustrated with Photographs 


IME and again you probably have enjoyed 

stirring films in which wild beasts played 

an important part, while comfortably 
seated in your favorite motion-picture theater, 
but did you ever stop 


tact with the beasts and they have to learn gradu- 
ally to treat them with the same respect or fear. 
Another important difference is the size of the 
stage on which they perform; for, in vaudeville, 
the animals can trot 








to realize what weeks 
and weeks of careful 
training were necessary 
before the lion or tiger 
which you saw could 
be persuaded to act its 
part in the film drama? 


Perhaps you’ have 
considered what pa- 
tience and persistence 








must have 
coaching his 
pets, for you have read 
of the diffi- 


overcome by 


the trainer 
used in 


or heard 
culties 

some famed trainer in 
dumb 
parts 
to take in 
vaudeville act, 
but did you ever pause 


rehearsing his 
actors for the 
they were 


some 


to consider how much 
dificult it is to 
train wild animals for 


more 








about a large area, 
have plenty of room in 
which to turn about 
and perform the tricks 
they have been taught, 
while when “working 
in pictures” the stage is 
narrow and restricted, 
a condition with which 
it takes the 
player a long time to 
familiarize itself. 

All sorts of tricks 
and artful devices must 
be resorted to in order 
to induce the animals 
to perform the feat 
specified in the scenario 
and there is always the 
danger that at the last 
minute something may 


dumb 








go wrong to spoil all 
the long weeks of 





the “movies” than 
for the 


stage? 


KATHLYN WILLIAMS, 


vaudeville 


\ccustoming the jungle creatures to people 
other than their regular trainers is one of the 
hardest parts of their training, but doubly hard 
when they are to appear in pictures. On the 
vaudeville stage the animal has only to be taught 
the feats he is to perform and the cues for each 
trick, together with respect for, or fear of, his 
trainer and keepers, for the audience the other 
side of the footlights appears dim and far away 
to the animal actor on a brightly lighted stage. 
When appearing in the pictures, however, hosts of 
strange and unfamiliar people are in close con- 
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THE HEROINE OF 
ADVENTURES OF KATHLYN” SERIES 





training and prepara- 
Let the stage be 
arranged ever so little 
differently from the 
“set” to which the animal had grown accustomed 
and confusion and failure are almost certain to 
result, for the lords of the jungle will note even 
minor changes which would escape the eye of the 
average human. 

In all the realms of photoplay there are but 
few who will venture to “work with the animals” 
and, quite naturally, these few daring players 
command enormous salaries and are able to 
say largely what shall and what shall not be 
attempted in the way of a jungle picture. 

One of the pioneer companies in the making 


“THE tion. 


























of films in which wild beasts play an important 
part is the Selig Polyscope Company of Chicago 
and Los Angeles. Today Mr. Selig, president of 
the company, is the owner of the largest private 
collection of wild beasts in America—in fact, his 
zoo at Los Angeles rivals the collections in many 


of the public parks and zoological gardens 
throughout the United States and he is ¢on- 


stantly adding to it. 

Just now a series of wild animal pictures called 
“The Adventures of Kathlyn” is being featured 
broadcast throughout the land, both by the picture 
theaters of the country and a score or more of 
large newspapers which are running serially a 
story of the film. Playing the leading role in this 
series of stupendous productions is Miss Kathlyn 
Williams, 
known in pic- 
turedom as 
“the fearless 
one”’—and 


rightly so, for 


this fair-haired, 


blue-eyed young 


woman time 
and again has 
nl ‘fa 
aken her life 


in her hands— 
literally speak- 
ing—and played 
long scenes be- 
fore the camera 


with 
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fully constructed and the various dumb actors 
have been trained and accustomed to the settings 


and the stages until they no longer are puzzled 
or bewildered when led into the arena. 

Though death has not resulted from her daring 
work, Miss Williams has more than once nar- 
rowly escaped serious injury from the teeth or 
sharp claws of the animals with which she has 
been working. Several months ago she had an 
adventure with little “Pete,” a leopard, in which 
she received an ugly scalp wound. 
ever, 


This, how- 
did not deter her from meeting her pet a 
week ago in another scene, the occasion being the 
filming of one of the parts of “The Adventures 
of Kathlyn.” 


On this occasion, recalling the sharpness of 











Pete’s claws 
and his tend 

ency to make 
uppercuts un- 
awares, instead 
of going into 
his den empty 

handed, as 
usual, Miss 
Williams — car- 
ried a rawhide 
whip in the 
folds of her 
skirt. Immedi 


the leop 


ard became ob- 


ately 





lions, ti- streperous and 
gers, panthers, began to prance 
leopards, ele- around the 
phants and cage, pawing at 
other wild Miss Williams 
beasts. Yet she  ssiss WILLIAMS IN A GRIPPING SCENE FROM A JUNGLE DRAMA. ONLY attempting a 
lives to tell of A FRAIL PARTITION PROTECTS HER FROM TWO ANGRY LIONS savage renewal 
t—and_ glories of acquaintance. 


n her dangerous but exciting everyday work 
She has allowed herself to be rolled about by 
. ferocious tiger, pawed over by an enormous 
l'on, lifted high aloft on the trunk of an elephant 
ind engaged in other daring and apparently fool- 
ardy feats, all for the sake of adding an extra 
thrill to the picture. 
the animal features 
the Chicago studios where Miss 
Williams was then appearing, all of the recent 
thrillers have been staged in the big arena of 
the Selig Wild Animal Farm near Los Angeles, 
California, where an immense open-air stage has 
been built for this especial purpose. All the 
tropical backgrounds, jungle undergrowth and 
wild tangle of creepers and vines which you see 
in the Selig animal films have been most care- 


Though the first of was 


produced in 





She began to discipline him at once. At the 
end of a minute and a half Pete was whimper- 
ing in the 


splendid 


one corner of big den, thoroughly 
and Miss 
Williams retired from the scene, somewhat scant 
of breath but The had, 
however, caught the whole whirlwind battle and 


transferred it to the film indelibly. 


subdued after a trouncing, 


triumphant. camera 
This picture 
will make a triumphant novelty in motion photog 
raphy, which undoubtedly will be soon revealed 
to the public. 

Miss Bessie Eyeton is another Selig star whi 
has more than once played prominent roles in 
One 


of her most remarkable performances was filmed 


the animal dramas filmed by that company. 


for nearly a 


The feat 


a few months when she rode 


ago, 


mile on the back of a racing ostrich. 
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during which he roars and growls, lashes his 
sides with his tail and sulks in one corner of 
his cage. When Nero was obtained by his pres- 
ent trainer he had been heralded throughout all 
Europe as one of the ugliest lions ever held cap- 
tive, as he had at that time killed three trainers. 
M. Bourgeois purchased him, nevertheless, for 
he believed he could be tamed and subdued. 
Learning that Nero had been prodded with red 
hot irons and pounded with huge clubs, his new 


























owner decided that kindness alone was needed 
to conquer him and, accordingly, began his train- 
ing by entering his cage unarmed and apparently 
defenseless, though an assistant stood without the 
bars ready to rush in instantly should help be 
needed. Nero looked up in surprise when he saw 
the unarmed man in his cage, but he made no 
effort to attack his keeper and the latter 
was careful not to show any symp- 
toms of fear. 
Day after day, for months, 
M. Bourgeois visited Nero 
“ in his cage, without in any 
\. way attempting to put 
him through any tricks, 
but the lion soon grew 
to note that every time 
his owner came to call 
he brought with him 
a large bowl of milk. 
Months after the first 
visit, other animals 





PHYLLIS GORDON IN “THE 
GIRL AND THE TIGER” 


is one that proved emi- 
nently thrilling when 
shown on the screens 
of the theaters 
and is certainly a 
decided novelty, 
since no other 
woman is” ever 
known to have suc- 
essfully ridden one 
of the racing birds 
lor a Gtenee om such as sheep, cows and 


where near approach chickens were introduced 


ine that covered by into the cage, but Nero 
eae 4 hic , 
Miss Eveton. ~ paid no attention to them, 
The Solax and_ Blache ge ee eae , except for the chickens, to 
°£ ; ee ee ky 
ompanies of Fort Lee, New Ye ae a 


Jersey, have also produced a series 

yf animal features in which Monsieur Paul 
Bourgeois, a celebrated French animal trainer, has 
appeared. These films were taken in a long, one 
story structure built in the middle of a wood, near 
Fort Lee, for it is here that M. Bourgeois has his 
school for training wild beasts for vaudeville, the 
stage and motion picture work, and the animals 
are accustomed to the big arena in which the pic 
tures were taken. The players of the Solax and 
Blache companies came to the school to perform 
their parts rather than go through the long and 
tedious operation of accustoming the wild beasts 
to the Solax or Blache studios, where they 
would have been in totally unfamiliar surround- 
ings. 


“Nero,” a big lion, is the prize of the collection 





trained by M. Bourgeois, and, though to-day as 





tame and docile apparently as a huge dog, he ecunes rons “tien Bale oF Ten WUMAN tecens”- 


occasionally still suffers fits of “temperament,” WILLIAM CLIFFORD, HIDING IN A THICKET 


















which he seemed to have a particular aversion. 

Before long the trainer was able to teach Nero 

. simple tricks and later to make him perform 
with the other animals, all of which were being 
educated for a vaudeville act. 

Firmness, kindness and patience—unending 
patience—are used by M. Bourgeois in teaching 
his pets their tricks. Of course, in most motion 
picture studios such tricks as making lions, tigers 
or leopards leap through windows are accom- 
plished by daily holding up a chicken or some 
particular delicacy just outside the window, so 
that the beast gets that he 
obtain a juicy morsel by leaping through that 





soon to learn can 


particular window. When the trick has been 
thoroughly learned the camera is made ready, 
the word is given and the action is begun. This 


the 
habit and, though the chicken 


time wild animal leaps from 










since in 
appear 
in the picture if held up 


is not in evidence, 


most cases it would 
outside the window, it is 
always given the animal 
for per- 
required 


reward 
the 


as a 
forming 
feat. 

In cases where jungle 
‘reatures have appeared 
leaping 
against a door, cabin wall 
or other barrier, the feat 
has usually accom- 
plished by holding up some 
tempting delicacy on the other 
side of the door, wall or partition, 


in the pictures 


been 























A JUNGLE SCENE FROM THE FIRST INSTALLMENT OF “THE ADVEN- 
TURES OF KATHLYN,” SHOWING MISS WILLIAMS EN ROUTE 
THROUGH INDIA VIA THE ELEPHANT LOCAL 
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TWO PHOTOGRAPHS FROM “A PRISONER 


IN THE HAREM,” SHOWING PAUL 
BOURGEOIS AND COUNTESS DE 
MARSTINI WITH NERO 


which has always, later, 
been given the 
Therefore the moment 
the creature enters the 


beast. 


scene of the picture it 
and from 
turns 


naturally, 
habit, toward 
that particular door or 
wall and goes through 
the familiar action, know 
ing that a sure reward 
will follow. 
There are rare instances, 
those shown in the Paul 
African Hunt 
and one or two Gaumont subjects, 


such as 

Rainey Pictures, 

in which trained wild beasts were 

not used, the pictures having, in 
; 

een taken in real jungles 

in Africa or 


stead 


India, and the ani 


mals appearing in them having 


been real wild beasts, as ferocious 
and blood-thirsty as one can well 


imagine 
The director and his camera 
man. in stch instances, painstak- 


ingly located their picture-making 


apparatus beside or above some 


“water-hole” or trail, leading 
the 


awaited the coming of such beasts 


through jungle, and _ there 
as might chance to pass that way 
In this manner were filmed those 
wonderful scenes shown in the 
Paul Rainey films, in which one 


sees at close range all the lords 
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if 
IE BEGINNING OF A THRILLING PART OF “IN 
rHE COILS OF A PYTHON”—THE VILLAIN 
BEING THROWN FROM HIS HORSE 
he jungle, huge hippopotami, graceful tigers, 
ijestic lions, wonderfully marked leopards and 
panthers, and, in fact, all the wild life of a real 
ingle. 
In the Gaumont subject in which the shooting 


of a pair of man-eating lions was shown, a pit, 
baited with a live lamb, was prepared and the 
amera man carefully concealed himself and his 
picture machine and awaited the coming of the 
ungle denizens. The moment the lions appeared 
ind had been carefully registered by the flying 
film a skillful marksman fired his rifle, wounding 
both of the the death agony of the 
beasts was pictured in all its gruesom« 


lions, and 
tawny 

Out at the West Coast Studios of the Uni 
versal Company a steadily growing collection of 
wild animals is housed and more and more 
frequently one sees films in which these 
beautiful creatures take part 

Some of the readers of this article will 
doubtless recall the thrilling picture called 
“In the Coils of the Python,” in which a 
writhing, deadly serpent of enor- 
mous length and size fought a losing battle 
with a man. The strip of film on which 
was recorded that blood-stirring spectacle 
of man and snake struggling to the death, 
when flashed on the screens of hundreds 
of picture theaters all over the country, 
furnished a thrill 


twisting, 


which can seldom be 
equaled. 

The Vitagraph Company has produced 
a few dramas in which wild beasts were 
utilized, Pathé has recently purchased a 





CONTINUATION 


few specimens of the cat family, which have 
been sent down to their Florida studios, and soon 
we shall see lions and tigers being filmed by that 
concern. Thanhouser, too, occasionally makes 
use of elephants or camels, and every dyed-in 
the-wool fan knows “Woodrow,” the celebrated 
donkey, seen with “Calamity Anne” in American 
pictures. In fact there is hardly a company now 
producing pictures which, at some time or an 
other, has not made use of dumb actors in its 
pictures. 

The photoplay artists who figure in these in 
teresting and startling animal pictures are by 
no means animal trainers or animal tamers 
They would probably be highly offended—and 
justly so—at the use of those terms in connec- 
tion with their names, for theirs is a psychology 
of contact with the brute natures that is alto 
gether missing from the relation between an 
animal and its trainer, as a rule. The trained 
animal act, on the stage or in the circus, is ob 
viously artificial; but in the photoplay it is, in 
fact must be, natural, and the actor or actress 
must regard the animal as a natural part of the 
setting and conduct himself or herself accordingly. 
It is easy to imagine that such a condition may 
hecome interesting—not to say dangerous. 

The next time you see one of those stirring 
dramas in which the animal actors play such an 
important part, however, recall that it has been 


anything but “fun” for 


vt 


either the players o 
trainers appearing with them, or for the animal 
“stars” Think of the 
months of training that was necessary in order to 


themselves. months and 


achieve the simple feat that you witnessed on 
the screen and which, in the doing, lasted perhaps 
no longer than a quarter of a minute. Consider 
the infinite patience of the daring trainer who 


taught the lords of the jungle to perform, and 


marvel still more at the wonders of ‘‘the movies.” 





OF THE SAME SCENE. SHERMAN 
BRIDGE IN THE COILS OF THE BIG REPTILE, 
WHICH IS SHOT BY MARGARET OSWALD 


BAIN- 

















































re VEN the Church has no _ sacred- 
ness for them. By God, if I were 
the sitting magistrate, they would 

get the limit of the law!” 
“Why, Arthur. I am surprised, dear. Such 


an explosion, and before Muriel—” 

Sir Arthur Braban did not reply. He read the 
article in the “Times” again hurriedly, almost 
feverishly. He gulped his tea in big swallows, 


rose from the table in haste and started for 


his own apartments. Lady Margaret permitted 
him to get as far as the threshold. 

“Arthur !” 

Sir Arthur turned. The stern look vanished 
as he retraced his steps and took her 
Giving her a lingering kiss, he released 
er and was gone. Lady Margaret smiled wist- 
fully and returned to her seat at the breakfast 
table. 

“What made fazer so angwy?” asked little 
Muriel. 

“You wouldn’t understand it, dear. Just his 
Nothing that my little girl should know 


in his 


irms. 


vorries. 
ibout.” 
‘But, muvver, you know fazer never said such 
. wicked word.” 
“S’sh, dear. It is not nice for a little girl to 


riticize her father.” 


‘What’s that mean?” 

“It means that little girls must not say things 
bout their parents.” 

“Your pardon, my lady,” Muriel’s nurse inter- 
“Shall I 


is morning?” 


sed. take Miss Muriel for a drive 





“The 


Militants” 


\ STRONG STORY OF THE 
SUFFRAGE CAUSE IN ENGLAND 


BY CALDER JOHNSTONE 


Illustrations from the Imp Film 


“Yes. 
The mother took the little girl on her 
kissed her hungrily, put her down and gazed at 
her in 


The air will do her good.” 

lap, 
somewhat the she had at her 
husband. 


same way 


Lady Margaret seemed to have everything in 
the world to make her happy. 
had 


Always plenty 
Never had she _ lacked. 
When she reached the age for marriage she 
was one of 


surrounded her. 
the most envied of her set. Sir 


Arthur was then young and rich. A barrister, 
he bore a title, but what was more to her heart, 
he was a man of brains. Since their marriage 
He had 
also used his position to advantage and now was 


one of the brilliant 


he had risen rapidly in his profession. 
statesmen of the younger 
generation, occupying a position of importance 
and responsibility in the government. He had 
only lately been chosen as Home Secretary and 
as such was looked upon as the right-hand man 
of the Premier. Even the King himself had 
spoken of his keen powers of diplomacy and had 
recently decorated him in recognition of an act 
that had saved the nation from a possible con 
flict at arms. 

But for all of this Lady Margaret was not 
happy. Young in years, she was ageing in face. 
So her mirror told her. Sir Arthur 
seemed to think so. How proud she was of her 
husband. How she thrilled during the presenta- 
tion ceremonial when the King said, “The nation 
owes you a debt which we can never forget and 
which it is our pleasure to recognize in this an- 
cient manner. Sir Arthur, we extend our per- 


never 
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sonal expression of gratitude as well as that of 
our people.” 

That night, when she snuggled under the 
covers, she cried herself to sleep. Cried be- 
cause she was so happy and because she was 
so unhappy. 

“I know it is selfish of me,’ she murmured, 
“but I do so long for him and he is always so 
busy.” 

That was the cause of it. He was so busy. 
The country demanded so much of him. But 
she had her little girl, and her mother-love in- 
weeks and months wore on. 
Muriel was now nearly six years old. Summer 
had come and London was at the height of “the 
The columns of the “Times” were full 


reased as the 


eason,. 

of news of the aristocracy, news which should 

have been of personal interest to the wife of the 

But there was other news of 
On the first page was the 

article which had caused Sir Arthur’s anger. 
Lady Margaret read: 


ANCIENT CHURCH AT 
ALDHURST DYNAMITED 


MILITANT SUFFRAGISTS UNDER SUSPICION 
—THE POLICE THINK THEY HAVE EVI- 
DENCE TO TRACE THE PERPETRATORS OF 
THE DEED—LEADER OF “THE CAUSE” 
BEING WATCHED. 

“Why will those women do such terrible 
things?” said Lady Margaret to herself. “If 
it were not for them, poor Arthur might have 
a bit of rest and I would see more of him.” 

That was part of the trouble. These women 
were tearing her husband from her. She arose 
petulantly and to her own apartments, 
where she tried to dictate some correspondence 
But the thought of these wo- 
men was on her mind and she could not. So 
she dressed to go shopping. Sir Arthur was in 
his library preparing a speech he must make in 
Parliament that night. 

An hour later Margaret drove 
Regent Street in her limousine and stopped at 
lifferent 


llome Secretary. 
more importance. 


went 


to her secretary. 


Lady down 


shops. In one she met an acquaint- 
a lady she had never known well, but had 
always admired because of her bright wit. 

“Lady Margaret, I am so charmed to see you. 
Really, dear, I had you in mind only this morn- 
ing.” 

The two women chatted as they fussed over 
the things they did not intend purchasing and 
walked out of the shop together. Mrs. Wend- 
ham invited Lady Margaret to accompany her 
to her home for luncheon and on a bit of urging 
she accepted, sending her car home and riding 
with her hostess. 

At luncheon the subject of the morning’s news 


ance, 


came up. There were other women present and 
the air seemed charged with a strange excite 
ment Lady Margaret did not understand. She 
had, of course, met many of these suffragists. 
One could not escape meeting then in London, 
but she had never sympathized with them or 
their cause. She was loyal to her husband and 
agreed with him that a woman’s place was in the 
home. Thus she was scarcely surprised to hear 
one of the women burst forth with: 

“I think it was glorious of them! When we've 
blown up half the churches and two-thirds of 
the jails, these pigs of men will wake up!” 

“Delightful of you, Miss Maude. So thrilling, 
as it were. By Jove, but you are a Militant!” 

Lady Margaret stared at the Hon. Cecil 
Hillary in surprise. He returned her look and 
she looked away quickly and tried to pick up the 
thread of what she had been saying. She felt 
he was coming to her and tried to think of an 
excuse to avoid him. She had known him for 
years—oh, ever since she made her debut. Or 
was it before that? He had proposed to her 
before Sir Arthur had, but she had never liked 
Suddenly he stood before her. 

“My word, but you’re stunning this morning, 
Lady Margaret.” 

“Thank you,” she managed to reply. 

“I—I take it that you are not particularly 
enthused over what happened last night.” 

She avowed that she was not. 

“But have you given it serious thought?” he 
inquired, 

Lady Margaret was quickly the center of an 
enthused group of women, the Honorable Cecil 
Hillary acting largely as spokesman. She tried 
to parry their tilts and did so amazingly well 
considering how she was outnumbered. But 
facts were facts and she was not permitted to 
forget Magna Charta, Oliver Cromwell, nor the 
thousand and other historical events which had 
made Englishmen proud of their independence. 
And now English women were rising to win the 
rights their men enjoyed. It sounded reasonable. 
3ut she had her ancestry in back of her, and, above 
that and of vastly more importance, her hus- 
band. He represented the Government—the op- 
position to the new cause. She was loyal 
through and through and could not—and would 
not—desert her husband, no matter if the nation 
perished. 

As the discussion waxed hotter, Lady Mar- 
garet grew more stubborn, but her ammunition 
nearly exhausted. Reinforcements were 


him, 


was 


coming to the support of her opponents and she 
wearied of the unequal combat of words and 
begged leave to withdraw under a truce. 


The 




































norable Cecil Hillary asked permission to es- 
rt her home and she consented. 


EANWHILE Sir Arthur had gone to the 
4 Government offices and joined in a lengthy 
scussion with the officials of the Ministry as to 
the quickest means of suppressing this continual 
iprising. 

“Lord, if they were men, it would mean war. 
ivil war, Sir!” 

The Premier agreed and the others wagged 
their heads earnestly. 

“We cannot resort to martial law!” 





THE BRITISH 


HOME SECRETARY 


“No, but we can give them the limit of the 
1w !” 

“That’s just the trouble. If we do that they 
inger strike’ and then the women cry ‘brutal- 
and ‘oppression’ !” 
Hour after hour the discussion continued. 
lour after hour these men groped as in the 
irk. By evening they were wearied and nerve- 
acked. And what made it worse, they were no 

earer a solution than when they began. 
Sir Arthur returned home, irritable and worn 
ut. He dressed for dmner and descended to 


he dining-room in no mood for chatter. Lady 
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Margaret was there waiting for him. She was 
radiantly beautiful, but he did not know it. At 
least he said nothing about her new frock as he 
They 
ate in silence. No guests were with them to-night. 
The roast was scarcely touched by either, the 
salad was nibbled at, the melted in the 
crystal glasses, the coffee seemed chilled. When 
Sir Arthur lighted his cigarette, his wife drew 
up beside him and pulled his chair to face the 
grate, for it was chilly, even that June night. 

“Dear, would you mind if—if—well, if I were 
to join the Women’s Political—” 


used to do when they were first married. 


ices 


AND HIS FAMILY WERE AT BREAKFAST 


She got no farther. Sir Arthur sprang from 
his chair and looked at her as if she had gone 
mad suddenly. 

“Join those women! Margaret, I am 
know what to say. You—my wife.” 

“But dear—you do not understand.” 

“T understand that half the nation has gone 
mad and the other half are on the verge! Mar- 
garet, I not only mind your having anything to 
do with those revolutionists, but I forbid it!” 

“Arthur. You never spoke to me like that 
since we’ve been married.” 

“T hope I shall never again have cause to.” 


I hardly 
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“I think you most unreasonable. You won't 
even let me discuss it with you.” 

“Discuss what? Incendiarism? Violence?” 

The strain of the afternoon had been too much 
for both and Lady Margaret took a woman’s 
prerogative and wept. Sir Arthur took a man’s 
ind swore. They separated in anger. She went 
to her apartments and cried throughout the night. 
She was angry with herself for letting a lot of 
silly women come between her and her husband 
and angry with him for not permitting her at 
least to tell about the afternoon’s experience. 
She was not anxious to join those women. She 
vas more anxious to please her husband, but 
his manner rankled and she was hurt and sore 
at heart. He would not sympathize with her and 
he let his old government come between them. 
Why should not she have her interests as well 
as he? A husband’s duty was first of all to love 
and care for his wife—not to neglect her. Not 
even if the whole nation went wrong. Wasn't 
it just as those women had said? 

“Men expect us to remain at home, knit, 
crochet, play bridge and be nice to them when 
they see fit to be with us. The most of the time 

ey neglect us. It is time that women told 
men a few things and showed them more.” 

So when morning came Lady Margaret felt 
herself an abused, neglected and much-to-be- 
pitied woman. 

Was it strange, then, that she should tele- 
phone her friend of the previous afternoon and 
invite her to luncheon? And was it peculiar 
that this woman should in turn invite her to a 
reception where she might meet the fountain- 
head of all Militantism—the distinguished Mrs. 
Mary Hurst? 

And so it came about that that evening Lady 
Margaret, escorted by the Honorable Cecil Hil- 
lary, was a welcome guest at the home of a 
woman more anxious to climb the social ladder 
than to aid the “cause.” Realizing that her sex 
had taken up its cause in earnest and that ‘Dame 
Society’ was all but leading it, she became one 
of its ardent advocates. 

It was a typically democratic sort of affair. 
There were women of all sorts and conditions, 
women of means and women without; women 
bejeweled and women be-frazzled; women of 
beauty and women of no physical charm; women 
of mentality and women of vapid minds, mere 
echoes of what they heard. 

The air was heavy with all sorts of perfume. 
Cigarettes were puffed in alcoves and from 
stair landings. Rouge and powder defied each 
other to make themselves the more displayed. 
\ge and youth, women in their dotage and girls 
not out of their teens, chattered on. 


Always the one topic. None other seemed per- 
mitted. If some daring female began a subject 
away from that of the hour she was speedily 
hushed up or some other turned the tide and 
thus saved the cause from neglect. 

A sprinkling of men fringed the walls. They 
whispered now and then, but in the main bore 
themselves with respectful silence. One, how- 
ever, seemed a sort of “Lion.” He was immacu 
late in his evening clothes, a model of fastidi- 
ousness, and the center of many admiring eyes- 
a sort of oracle on whose words the fate of the 
world might depend. When he spoke silence 
reigned supreme and when he was silent a lull 
followed, each seeming fearful to pick up the 
thread where it had been left off. In fact, he 
was a veritable shepherd—one to guide the flock 
whither it should go. 

Thus the Honorable Cecil Hillary discoursed 
on what should be done and what should not. 
He did not look like a warrior and he was not. 
He had avoided the army and had kept the 
navy at a safe distance. He was a collegian by 
virtue of a diploma, but no medals for athletic 
prowess had ever adorned his breast. He was 
not exactly effeminate, nor was he any simple- 
ton, but he was a man of some degree of shrewd 
ness. 

Years before, he recalled the night with the 
same chagrin as always, the one woman had 
passed out of his life to be won by another. He 
knew she loved that other man and knew that 
he had no more ¢hance of winning her now thar 
before—none except one. That was why he was 
here to-night. He was beginning to unearth that 
chance. It lay deep. It was perhaps a danger- 
ous one, but the reward was easily worth delving 
for. 

He would win Lady Margaret. 

For days he had schemed and plotted. He 
knew that she was beginning to feel the neglect 
which every woman—in his social experience— 
was sooner or later to feel. He knew this from 
gossip. He knew that Sir Arthur loved her, but 
he also knew that Sir Arthur was ambitious for 
himself and that he had his eyes on bigger things 
in the government than a mere Home Secretary- 
ship. 

It was a plan worth trying. 

So he had plotted to bring about a meeting be- 
tween these suffragists and Lady Margaret 
He had planned that they should fan the spark of 
unhappiness into a flame of resentment. He had 
planned to separate husband and wife. His 
scheme went farther. 

To-night she was more beautiful than he ever 
believed she could be. She was glorious. His 
heart pounded as he stood before her and 


























lieved that he would soon hold her to him— 
id her as his own. 
Her child? 


s thoughts 


The little girl had never entered 
until plan 
All else failing, the child might 


to-day, when another 
itered his mind. 
the card which would win the stake. 

He drew Lady Margaret away from the circle 

ito a corner of the conservatory and there he 
atted He 


ately and she smiled her thanks. 


her deli- 
He 


nake love, but stood before her like an admiring 
Then he launched forth 


breezily. complimented 


did not 


riend—nothing more. 


PORTANT WORK WOULD BRING HER BACK TO HER NEW DUTIES WHENEVER 
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large dining hall. They were given seats near 


the head of the long table. Speeches were made. 


Some seemed to Margaret to be almost anarcliis- 


tic, but the applause was deafening. Then he 
spoke. Easily, forcefully, he argued in favor 
of giving British women the ballot. He re- 


hearsed the history of men’s long fight and com- 
pared the recent acts with those of earlier days 
and 
He dwelt particularly on the fact that 
He agreed that it 


that it was a 


when men were forced to burn, destroy 


take lives. 
taken no lives. 


but 


women had 


was a revolution, averred 


= 


eecetesper” 
~ 
§* enenase «> “ 


b.\ 





HER BABY 


) an eloquent appeal for downtrodden woman- 


od. She had She 


d never thought it was in him. 


never heard him talk so. 


‘Really, Mr. Hillary, you should enter Parlia- 
at.” 

[ may, Lady Margaret. 
nomination.” 


I have been offered 


“Oh, I am so glad. I am sure you will make 


wonderful success.” 

He did not tell her that he expected to oppose 
r husband, who was soon coming up for re- 
ection. 

Supper was announced and he led her to the 


SHE TELEPHONED HOME TO 
bloodless one, above all—a necessary one. It 
was taxation without representation—the same 


thing which caused England to lose the Ameri- 


can colonies. What might they not lose now? 
Perhaps the monarchy might fall, though he 
deprecated such a result, and ended by a toast to 
the King. 


Lady Margaret listened to every word almost 
breathlessly. She thought him—well, she did not 
know just what she thought. But she had never 
felt towards him as she did to-night. He knew 
he had made an impression. 

She permitted him to see her home, where she 
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retired, determined but weary. She was not 
happy. But she was resolved. 


At breakfast she preceded Sir Arthur. Before 
the meal was half over she brought up the sub- 
She had given her 


And so 


ject uppermost in her mind. 
word and she never went back on that. 


she asked him boldly if he would not take up 
the cause for women. 

What resulted she never recalled with clear- 
ness. She knew that a breach had come, that a 


gap had opened which perhaps nothing could ever 


bridge. She realized when he was gone that of forcefulness until after considerable coa 
was now a ing. But Mr 
ist and Hurst was pi 
e was he p tient, for Mr 
onent. Hurst had be: 
Muriel had assured by tl 
slept late, and Honorab! 
en she came George tl 
Lady Mar- sooner or lat 
garet did not Sir Arth 
kiss her as she would ca pitt 
sually did. The late in favor 
hild did not his wife ai 
nderstand. thus the caus 
That after would win ov: 
noon she called one of the go 
on Mrs. Hurst ernment’s chief 
ind her daugh officials. But 
er, Sylvia. She his heart th 
was received Honorable Ce 
with such cor- cil knew better 
lity that she He knew tl 
felt it almost stubbornness 
id her for the the Britis 
loss of her hus Home Secrt 
ind’s love. She tary. 
thered that Lady Ma 
ight. Al] garet did n 
ght she had allow herself t 
fought against reason her ow 
fought de feelings. Sh 
ninedly and worked, work« 
fHE LITTLE ONE WOULD CLIMB INTO A BIG CHAIR AND PRATTLE 
out tears. HAPPILY as she neve 
[To-day she had thought t 
lt herself akin to a martyr. And when she [ach day she telephoned home to her baby. T1 
was urged to take up the cause actively and little one would climb onto a big chair in tl 


me responsible duties at the headquarters of 
Vomen’s Political Union, she began to feel 
really was somebody in the world and 
would husband that he was 
not the only one of importance in the family. 
Later she drove with Mrs. Hurst to the head- 
and was there duly given a desk 
She was made Fourth Secretary of 
And Fourth Secretary meant that 
she was called upon to work and not to pose. 


‘ 1 
a He 


that she show her 


quarters 
of import. 


the Union. 
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The days wore on. A second and a third 
explosion brought her to the second stage wher 
the Honorable Cecil had hoped to bring he 
She left her husband one morning after ar 
especially heated outburst to take residence wit 
Mrs. Hurst and her daughter. 

Day by day she went to the headquarters a1 
dictated lengthy articles and wrote scores of | 
ters. As a business woman, she was beginnir 
Her first letters lac] 
terseness and she did not acquire the brevit 


to be a decided success. 


library, where Williams, the head butler, woul 
help her to use the heavy receiver and mout! 
piece, and prattle happily. Each time she talke 
Margaret would 
when baby had said her good-by the mother wou 
bow her head on her arms as if her heart woul 
break. Then the buzz of conversation about h« 
would bring her back to the present and st! 
would take up the duties she had so earnestly a 
sumed. 


Lady gulp down a sob, a1 




















ND Sir Arthur? Day by day he ate his 
breakfast in silence and loneliness. Each 
evening he dined alone, except when he went to 
the club or remained in the city to attend a 
meeting of Parliament. 
He would take little Muriel 
hold her close, and he, too, would stifle a sob 


in his arms and 
as he thought of the wife he no 
What was it all coming to? Where 
would the world end? How could the govern 
ment hold out against women who would leave 
He felt 
paralyzed in mind and nerve-wearied in body. 
When Muriel would ask him, “When is muv- 


of anguish 
longer held. 


homes and husbands to win their cause? 


ver coming home?” he would draw her closer 


How could 
he? Hope was all he had to offer himself. How 
So he lied 


and try to tell her, but he could not. 


could he impart hope to his child. 
told 


away on business to help father and would come 


to the little one and her that mother was 


home soon. 
God! How his heart ached. How ‘his head 
pained as if to burst. Through the blinding 
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“Jove! Why didn’t I think of it before? 
very thing!” 

He reached for the phone. 

“Are you there? Yes. 
home. The number? How 
do I know it? Oh, Wilson,” calling his valet, 
“look up Mrs. Hurst’s number and tell her to 
wait up for me as I have something of utmost 


The 


Give me Mrs. Hurst’s 
How silly of you. 


importance to say to her to-night.” 
“Very good, sir.” 


While his servant got the number and deliv- 
ered the message, the Honorable Cecil hurried 
into his evening coat. In almost feverish haste 
he rushed from the house and called a taxi. 


Mrs. Hurst’s 


Soon he was in the drawing-room 












“PLEASE BRING MUVVER HOME SAFE,” THE CHILD PRAYED 


His nails cut into the 


palms of his hands till blood came. 


tears his eyes burned. 

Then he would carry her to her nursery, where, 
kneeling in her tiny crib, she would pray: “Please 
bring muvver home.” Long after she had fallen 


asleep he would bow his head in prayer. 


T his comfortable bachelor quarters the Hon- 

orable Cecil sat before his grate fire and 
planned and Things were certainly 
moving his way, but he had never been of the 
waiting sort when he wanted anything very badly. 
Life had come too easy for him. 


schemed. 


Puffing away at his pipe, he conjured and 


plotted. Suddenly he jumped from his chair. 


and was pouring out to her his scheme for the 
sudden winning of the cause. 


“You see, it is this way,” he began, speaking 


rapidly. “In all history men have had to take 
chances and have had to do dangerous things 
The basis of all life lies in sustenance. De- 
prived of that, man cannot go on. My plan ts 


this—destroy all of the railway lines running into 
the city, dynamite all of the warehouses and bring 
about a strike of the teamsters. Then London 
will be helpless. Four days of this will bring 
on starvation. Four days of starvation will bring 
on riots. Riots will force the hands of the gov- 
ernment, and the cause ts 
Mrs. Hurst, so easily accomplished.’ 


won. It is so simple, 
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The Honorable Cecil sat back and enjoyed 
the amazement of the four women. Lady Mar- 
garet was among them. To her it was diabolical. 

“Mr. Hillary! That is infamous. Think of 
the suffering! Think what it may bring about! 
Bloodshed! Murder! It is horrible!” 

“Lady Margaret, remember that no cause was 
ever won without bloodshed.” 

They argued for hours. Into the gray dawn 
they discussed 
point after 
point, difficulty 
after difficulty. 
As the daylight 
sifted through 
the curtains the 
Honorable Ce- 
cil realized that 
he had won 
them over. He 
rejoiced in be 
ing that much 
nearer his goal 

He went home 
and to bed to 
let them work 
out the details 
He had made 
each give a sol- 
emn oath that 
his name was 
never to tke 
mentioned in 
connection with 
the scheme and 
that he was 
never to be 
onsulted. He 
promised in re- 
turn to fight 
for the cause 
when elected to 
Parliament, but 
he cared little 
whether he ever 


was elected or 





out final instructions. They talked to others of 
the conspirators by telephone, using their secret 
code. They also sent out code messages. All 
seemed ripe for the biggest battle of the long- 
drawn-out war. 

At 10:45 Sylvia, Lady Margaret and two other 
women alighted from a taxi near the river’s edge 
They skirted a deserted street and separated at 
a corner, each taking another nervous look at 
the time. Lady 
Margaret was 
chosen as a sen 
tinel to warn 
the. others of 
the approach of 
a “Bobby.” She 
had refused t 
actually set oft 
a bomb. 

The minutes 

ei € d like 
hours. Sh « 
‘ould hear the 
ticking of her 
chatelaine 
watch and it 
sounded ] ik S 
the hall clock at 
home. Then she 
thought of her 
haby, peacefully 
asleep in its 
tiny crib. She 
thought of her 
husband. Her 
heart ached, but 
she clenched her 
teeth and re- 
solved to go 
through with it. 

At home Sir 
Arthur sat in 
the library. Mu- 
riel was not in 


THE FATHER CLUTCHED AT HIS CHILD, REALIZING BUT pIMLY wHat ed. Of late the 


HAD OCCURRED child had not 


not so long as 
he won his heart’s desire. 

Two weeks from that night the blow was to 
be struck. Eleven o’clock was the hour. At the 
headquarters certain of the trusted were chosen 
to carry on the work, chosen by their secret 
numbers. Among those selected to dynamite 
the warehouses was Lady Margaret. 

It was nine o’clock when she and Sylvia left 
the home of Mrs. Hurst in a taxi. They visited 
the headquarters for a few minutes and gave 





been going 
to bed as she used to. Both father and baby 
seemed to feel the loneliness and each was 
drawn to the other as never before. Thus, each 
evening, Muriel would creep onto her father’s 
lap and listen to the fairy stories he told her 
and finally would fall asleep in his arms, while 
he sat for hours gazing into the blue flames, 
thinking, pondering, longing. 
10:50. He glanced upward at the clock on the 
shelf, 
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Lady Margaret looked at her watch 
The minutes 


wore on. 
10:57. 10:58. 
Who was that coming? Lady Margaret peered 
hrough the darkness. A gruff voice spoke to 


er and a policeman stood before her. In terror 
he started to run. He followed. As her feet flew 
he could hear the quickening thump of the heavy 


shoes not far behind. He caught up with her 
asily. 

“I say, lydy, not so fast. What’s afoot? One 
f them snooping suffragists, eh?” He had ar- 
rested others before. 

“Really—oh, please, please do not arrest me!” 
B-o-o-m-b! Crash! 

The ground shook. Nearby walls tottered. 
Falling bricks and shattered plaster dropped 


around them. Broken glass shivered on the stone 
pavements. 

Another 
and still another, some nearby, others distant. 
\way off the explosions could be heard. “By 
God, you women are the divils! You come along 


Another big explosion! Another! 


with me.” And the officer took her roughly by 
he arm. is grip crushed through the tender 
flesh. Lady Margaret groaned with the pain and 


* 
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her deep, stifled sobs broke into unrestrained 
weeping. 

Through the dark streets they trudged rapidly 
The escaping taxi with the other women could 
be heard chugging in the distance. On and on 
they walked until they came to the dingy front of 
the police station. There she was met by other 
officers who had other women under arrest. She 
Some were weeping hysteri 


themselves like 


recognized them. 
Others 


proud martyrs. 


cally. bore smilingly, 

Before the desk she was forced to give a name, 
an age, a She would not tell who 
she could never let Arthur 
know Mrs. Hurst and the 
others would get her out very soon. 
they would. 


residence. 
She 
in trouble. 


really was. 
she was 


Of course 


She stifled her sobs and threw back her head. 
When she was led into the dark, damp cell, she 
felt herself a veritable Joan of Arc about to be 
led to the stake. 

Then 
the chill of the night crept into her bones and 


This was all very fine for the first hour. 


her heart was less brave. She had never been 
over-strong. She had not eaten any dinner be- 
cause of the excitement, and felt dizzy with 





CHILD IDENTIFIED WAS 


KIDNAPPING 


LED AWAY UNDER ARREST 








THE HOME SECRETARY'S WORDS MUST HAVE THRUST THE HONORABLE CECIL TO THE HEART. THEN 
CAME THE 


weakness and a strange foreboding. The grim- 
ness of the place was dreadful. The flickering 
gas light in the corridor seemed like a grinning 
monster, mocking and deriding her. 

Baby came before her and she could see the 
ttle arms stretched out to her. This was the 
climax. She wept through the night and into 
the gray dawn. 


~ [Ik ARTHUR was almost thrown out of his 
“ chair by the first explosion. The glass in the 
g lfrench window was shattered. Muriel fell to 


the floor and screamed with fright. The serv- 
ants rushed about the house. The head butler 
ran into the library thinking some anarchist 
or crank had taken his master’s life. The father 
clutched at his child, realizing dimly what it 
might be, but stunned by the terror of it. 
Then he acted quickly. He phoned the police 
ficials and learned the cause. He thought of 
his wife. He phoned Mrs. Hurst and was told 
that she did not know where Lady Margaret was. 
Through the rest of the night he paced the 
floor. In the morning he hurried to Mrs. Hurst 
and demanded to know where his wife was. 
Again he was told that the suffrage leader did 
not know. 
\t the headquarters the women had received 
noisy explosions with hysterical glee. They 
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CLIMAX 


danced in circles about the rooms, as the women 
of Paris had danced around the bonfires a cen- 
tury before, when murder ran rampant and blood 
flowed like wine. 

The Honorable Cecil took it complacently. He | 
did not go out for fear of casting suspicion upon 
himself. He was cocksure of his plans. He 
arose early and phoned Mrs. Hurst. He learned 
that Lady Margaret had been arrested, but re- 
solved to let her remain in jail an hour or so 
longer and then rescue her before she would 
bring herself to appeal to her husband. He also 
had a final plan which he was in doubt about 
carrying out. He thought for a long time and 
resolved to do it. The last proved to be his 
Waterloo. 

He telephoned Mrs. Hurst and another woman 
and they in turn arranged the details of his new- 
est scheme. 

As soon as Sir Arthur had left, Mrs. Hurst 
sent a lady with a note to his home asking the 
nurse to permit the bearer to bring Muriel to 
her mother, who was not well, and wanted to see 
the child. The nurse consented. Muriel left 
the house in childish delight, fairly dancing to 
the taxi. 

Through the fashionable thoroughfares the ma- 
chine whirred; then into less pretentious streets 
and out into the suburbs. Before a plain brick 




















ise it stopped. The woman alighted with the 
ild and took her into the dwelling, where she 
«plained to the little girl that her mother had 
This 


is done to allay any suspicion on Muriel’s part 


en called out, but would return soon. 
| to avoid unpleasantness before it was neces- 
ry, she phoned the Honorable Cecil. 


[ ADY MARGARET wept herself into a state 
“ bordering on illness. She sent for a warder 
nd told him who she was. Thus Sir Arthur 
as informed. At his instructions she was or- 
ered brought immediately to the government 
fices. 

Sir Arthur received her gently, but coldly. 
fe was not the sort to forgive as easily as some 
en. The Premier and the other officials ques- 
rapidly. They learned the inner 
ecrets of the scheme and of the part the Hon- 
rable Cecil had played. 

The telephone rang. The Premier answered it 
called Sir Arthur to the 


tioned her 


ind quickly instru- 
ment. 
“What's that? 
Sir Arthur turned 


What do you say?” 

white. Lady Margaret 
lutched his arm and the officials looked on ap 
rehensively. 

“You say you have my child and will hold— 

ld her for ransom?” 

The Premier sprang from his chair. 

“I say! Are you there?” 

In vain Sir Arthur tried to get the party at the 
end of the line. 

The Premier seized the phone. 

“This is the Premier talking. Yes. Give me 
that last number and the address from which 
the message came. Hurry.” 

During the pause Sir Arthur paced the room. 

ady Margaret sank into a chair. 

“Yes, I hear you. Repeat it. That’s right. I 
Thank you.” 

He hung up the receiver. 

“Perkins, call an officer, quickly!” 

In a moment two police officers entered, were 
ven rapid instructions and hastened out into 
1e night. 

Lady Margaret was helped from the room by 
er husband and permitted to return home on 
ndition of giving evidence against her late 
ssociates when called upon. 

At home the servants were questioned closely. 
r Arthur phoned the Premier at intervals. In 
vo hours the child was returned, together with 
e woman who had taken her and who was 
dentified by the servants and the child as her 
bductor. She was led away under arrest, to be 
harged with kidnapping. 


ave you. 


“THE MILITANTS” 
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“Margaret,” ordered Sir Arthur, when she had 
been led away, “write as I dictate.” 
Without a question she took up a pen. 


“The Honorable Cecil Hillary, 
“Hanover Square, Town. 
“My Dear Cecil: 
“Come to me at once. I need you. 


“Margaret.” 


A servant with the note. While 


awaiting the coming of the Honorable Cecil, Sir 


was sent 
Arthur learned more of the details of the plot 
Lady Margaret broke down completely. 

“Arthur! Arthur, dearest! 
done it! Forgive me, dear! 
she sobbed. 


How could I have 
Forgive me!” 


Pityingly, he took her into his arms as he would 


a child who had done She seemed so 


small to 


wrong. 


him, so helpless, so thin and drawn 


How she must have suffered. 
And 


she—why, she promised never, never, never again 


He forgave her as lovers always forgive. 


to see or speak to another suffragist as long as 
she lived. She promised—oh, so many things. 


Then 


sighed contentedly as he drew her close to him 


she cuddled into his strong arms and 


outer hall, 
Quickly 


Sir Arthur stepped behind the heavy draperies 


Suddenly they heard a rustle in the 
the closing of the door, a familiar voice. 


The Honorable Cecil strode into the room, his 
face lighted with a triumphant smile of ex- 
pectancy. He stepped rapidly toward the woman 


he was to take into his arms. As he reached her 
side she drew back and Sir Arthur stepped out 

Lady Margaret never could tell just how it 
all happened. It like a 
and she never liked to think of it afterwards. In 


was melodrama, 


stage 


her heart she could not but feel sorry for him. 
In her mind she loathed him. 
Little was said. There was little to say, but 


it was said quickly and to the point. Sir Arthur 
} 


was calm but tense. His words must have thrust 


the Honorable Cecil to the heart. Then came the 
climax. At a signal from the Home Secretary 
four police officers stepped forth and the Honor- 
able Cecil was led out a prisoner under arrest. 

That was all. 

Not quite. Sir Arthur drew Margaret to him 
and held her as he will always hold her until- 

But we almost forgot the aftermath. Every 
true story has an aftermath. A sort of satisfac- 
tory answer as to what happens 


and what becomes of the bad. 


to the good 


Sir Arthur was overwhelmingly re-elected to 
his seat in Parliament. As all of the press viewe1 
it—militantism had done it. Women might win 
the ballot, but not by anarchy, bloodshed and 
carnage. 








A ‘‘Movie’’ Princess 


ile 

BY HAZEL FULLER “a ™ 
next day. And did Muriel want a new hat to - 
match the new dress? Very well. And how rl 
about the colored spats the girls were wearing t] 
with their pumps? All right, Muriel should make e 
her own selection and send all the bills to ne 
father. le 
What a nice, nice father—and what a bad, bad al 
girl Muriel had been! “Psst” (meaning kiss) She 
on father’s retreating forehead and happiness is sl 
restored. i 


Or, for instance, did the director suppose for 
one moment that Muriel had missed that train 
purposely? And the morning, too, that she had 
such a nice part to “make-up” for! She had \t 
studied that part all the way home the evening 
before and all the way down that morning on 
the train that was next to the one she should teen 
have taken—and now, after all that—! frill 


But Miss Os- { = give 
triche should s step: 
not feel se Pm e tl 
badly about it. , m 













There would 
still be time to 
make the scene 
—and this was 
to be a shortf 





HE’S a vest-pocket girlie and was made 
for sun and flowers and occasional scold- 
ings : 
But the sun must not be of the hot, sticky > f 
variety, nor the flowers the plain, odorless kind r 
of flowers; and the scoldings—well, there 
is but one outcome to the scoldings and 
that is smiles and _ forgiveness. For 
Muriel’s heart is full of both for every- 
body, and her charity embraceth even the 
scolder 
Not that she really deserves the atten 
tion of such a one—no, indeed! For in- 
stance, was it her fault that her father’s 
gift-dress, that cost a mere one hundred dollars, 
entangled its lacy flounce in something (Muriel 
forgot what) and utterly ruined itself? How 
ould a father of Muriel even hint at such a 
thing! If he thought she was that careless, 

; ff” 
why—why, she—she d-didn’t think he c-cared 
very much for his lil’ d-daughter and— 

Tut! tut!—all this fuss over a silly 





dress! Father didn’t mean to scold and ~ oie 
Muriel should have a new dress the very walla fas 
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anyway, so she would be through by one and 

ild go then, if she pleased. How lovely, for 
. re was the nicest bill on at the Palace, and 
one-ten. train would get her there just in 


Then, there are the days when Muriel comes 
the early train and goes home on the late one. 
has worked so hard and the scenes have 
ne along so well, and the message of the baby- 
1e eyes that shine out from under wavy golden 
inds of hair is one of peace and contentment. 
e snuggles further into her muff and fur coat, 
she changes cars at One Hundred and Twen 
fifth street, and she guesses she will make her- 
r a new powder-puff bag and straighten the 
drawer of her dresser and go to bed at nine 
ck. 
\nd nine o'clock finds her, not in frilly nightie 
| frilly cap with frilly 
the first 


bows over her ears—as 
Princess picture, “Friday, the Thir 

enth”—but in a slinky, silky gown with Paris 
frills over the hips and a Paris slit where it will 
give her the 


most freedom in doing the latest 


eps of the latest dance. The trottery is apt t 
be the Jardin de Danse, and Muriel is sure to be 


much-sought-after partner, for the popularity 

















“MOVIE” 





PRINCESS 














of the little Princess leading lady is something 
great. 


Thus she goes merrily through busy days and 


busy evenings, and the more exciting both art 
the more pleased and the more interested—and 
interesting, perhaps—is Muriel 


The picture that promises the most thrills ar 
whether 
Muriel likes best, and the 
lead is ever pleasing to those susceptible to gir! 


action, risky or safe, is the one ‘aat 


one that has her in its 


ish charm and beauty. 

The vest-pocket girlie is barely eighteen and 
with her “coming of age” began the third year 
of her picture work. The Biograph had her fre 
fifteen 


worked in 


quent service as an extra when she was 


and attending high school. Then she 
a Pathé picture, appeared in several films of the 


Reliance brand and joined the Eclair stock in 


Fort Lee, thus strengthening the reputation that 


isually 


company had for its selection of un pretty 


girls. 
Several stage offers were made her early last 
that that the in 


spring, but it was about 


from the 


time 
Thanhouser 
New Rochelle So 


Muriel bought a commutation book and has been 


vitation came company to 


join the commuters out at 


using one ever since. Then, but a few months 


ago, when the new brand “Princess” was picked 
and the powers that be 
should play its leads, Muriel was chosen and is 
now the likable princess of the likable Princess 


films. 


conferred as to who 







































“The Hidden Clue” 


FEMALE BRAINS SOLVE 


A CRY 


}~P 


TO GRAM 


BY STANLEY MATTHEW HALL 


Illustrations from the Reliance Film 


head of the 


\LTER PERKINS, 
| Perkins & 


tablished firm of 


appraisers and gem-cutters, sat 

in his little private office inspecting a packet 
Is which he had just received 

Lang, a diamond importer of the 

( \ Lang had sent the jewels to have 


der make an estimate of their value 
closing a deal for them. Diamond 
far and near were in the habit of 
‘ir jewel purchases to Perkins 
te estimate of their market value, 
Perkins’ fame was such that even Euro- 
xperts occasionally consulted him. 
appraiser was admiring the dazzling 
iuty of the seven uncut rubies that lay in 
he palm of his hand, Tom Ashley, foreman 
Perkins gem-cutting department, en- 


There’s a queer customer in the outer office 


vantS your opinion on some jeweled 
lets,” he said. “From his shifty eyes and 

liar manner I would venture a guess that 

ok, seeking an estimate on some 

lunder. Ilowever, I may be mistaken.” 

ives you that impression, I hardly 

think I care to bother with him,” answered 
rkins; but, after a moment’s consideration 
Ashley had turned his back, he 

idded However, I’m not very busy just 
ow, so you might tell him I’ll give him a 


few minutes of my time, for it is possible he 


7 1 ” 


ill rignt 

\shley nodded and closed the door behind 
him. A minute or two later he ushered in an 
averagely well-dressed individual whose shifty 
eyes and otherwise furtive air seemed to Per- 
kins to indicate that the stranger might come 
from the underworld. In fact, it was not 
uncommon to have jewel thieves of the higher 
class call in reference to their plunder, seeking 
to get the famous expert to place a dollars- 
and-cents estimate upon the jewelry which 
they brought with them. From long practice, 
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] 


Perkins was able, as a rule, to size up 
patrons accurately and, in cases where 
believed the persons in the possession of j« 
els not their own, he usually made it a rule 
get rid of them as quickly as possible on so: 
pretext. 

After a careful scrutiny of the man w! 
had just entered, Perkins decided that Ashley 
guess had been close to the mark, so he bar 
glanced at the several bracelets which t 
supposed crook dropped on the table bef: 
him. 

“I fear we’re too busy just now to spare tl 
time for a careful valuation of the jewels 
these trinkets,” he said. “If you’re in a hur 
I'd advise you to try some of the apprais« 
in the block just above.” 

“Then you wouldn’t care to even roug! 
estimate what these are worth?” queried t 
man, pointing to the bracelets which glitter: 
and twinkled with jewels of undoubted vali 

“No, we never make rough estimates. © 
appraisals are made only after a careful « 
amination, and, as I have told you, it would 
some days before I could give you an answ 
Good-day !” 

The caller looked his disappointment, 
| which 


began to gather up the bracelets, 


had taken from a roll of soft flannel, and 


All the while his ey 


were fastened upon the rubies near Perki: 


stow them back again. 


right hand, and a look of avarice crept it 
them, though he made an undoubted eff 
to hide the effect which the gems had p: 
duced. With a muttered “I’m sorry you wi 
look them over, but I'll try 


backed out of the office and a moment lat 
left the building. 


elsewhere,” 


Perkins resumed his examination of 

rubies and a moment later had forgotten tl 
such a person as his caller even existed, 
fascinated was he by his study of the glitt 
ing gems he held in his hand. A half-ho 


later he came out of the private office, stoppe 
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VE VE GOT TO HAVE THESI 


SPARKLERS 


ore the bench where polishing 


eral diamonds, and said 
going home now, as I feel a headache 
1g on. You may put away the stones 


left in the usual drawer of my desk, and 


se up at the usual time. If you want me 
nything ill e up a Ine Good- 

nt? 

Good-n S answered Ashley. “I’m 
e to stay n a while this evening to 


1 up that Boston order so we can ship it 


thing in the morning. I'll call you if 
ves necessary.” 


1 


shifty-eyed individua 


through the 


he meantime the 


was treading his way street 


heading north. Several policemen and 


detectives whom he passed rec- 
Bud 


se portrait adorned the files of the rogues’ 


in-clothes 


nized him as Manners, a sneak thief, 


ery at headquarters. He was supposed 


be leading an honest life since his release 


m Sing Sing penitentiary, where he had 


ently done a three-year “stretch.” 
lanners cut across town and boarded a sur 


car. After a twenty-minute ride he got 


ind made his way stealthily into a none-too- 





APPRAISED BY 





MAN WH ALLY f {\T THEY'RE WORTH’ 

pros] 1s | sé Ile found 

tw thre | l (one 

vas a ta slender young 1 slouch ha 

and gray suit, wl addressed as Sli 

while the other was a la eyed, sallow - 

plexioned man, whose hair was 

turn gray around the temples and whose whol 
inner bespoke t | 

Bud called Jacks 


surly tone. “Old Perkins looked 
then guessed he was too busy to monkey 
my affairs to-day—said I'd bette S 
the other dealers in e block : 
tone fairly reeked with scorn 
ited his remarks with curses of tl] xpert 
who had dismissed him so abruptly 

“Well, anyway, we can guess pretty clos 
as to what they ought to bring,” chimed i 
Slim. “All we want to know is that ol 
Isaacs, the fence, isn’t slippin’ us more’n thi 


” 


short end of it. 
“Much you 
“T tell you, we've got to have 


by a 


know about it,” taunted Jackson. 


sparklers 


, 
tnese 


appraised man who really knows what 
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they’re worth. Old Isaacs could offer you a 
enth of their value and you wouldn’t know 
the difference.” 

“Well, | got an eyeful of some rocks that 
old Perkins had lying on his desk, and, be- 
lieve me, it would be a good job to work that 
joint one of these nights. The old boy had 
a ‘mittful’ of red rocks that would make this 
bunch of brass 
look cheap. It 
hadn’t ought to 


he I h of 1 
iob 6 «6to”—©6 crack 
that rib of his, 


for there’s an 
illey runs along 

le of it 
ind one win- 


me i 


low I lamped 
uld be jim- 


‘Say the word 
ind we'll crack 
it to-night!” 
ried Jackson. 
“Sure, I'll 
» along and 
play lookout,” 
inswered Slim, 
beginning to re 

er from the 

alling” Jack 
had given 

m 

“Yer on,” was 
Manners’ an- 
wer. “*Long 
ibout 10 o’clock 
d be a good 
time. l’ll meet 
ou guys down 
at Red’s buffet.” 


A T Io o’clock 
A‘ 


lat night 
Tom Ashley 


was preparing 


he put away 

the last of the gems, he thought of Perkins’ 
ders to put away the stones left in the 
rawer of his desk 


\shley turned off the lights in the outer 

e and made his way into Perkins’ private 
om. Switching on the desk light, he pulled 
ypen the drawer where Perkins always kept 
the gems he had examined during the day. 
Yes, there they were—seven rosy-colored 
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rubies, worth a small fortune. Ashley h 
worked in gem-shops for as long as he cot 
remember, but he had never gotten over a s 
of worship of the priceless jewels he da 
handled. These were particularly fine spe 
mens of their kind, he noted, as he tur: 
them over in the palm of his hand, amazed 
the dull lights which glowed in their dept 

Sudden 
Ashley pauss 
A noise in 
outer office | 
startled hi 
Walking on 
tips of his t 
he went 
the door 
peered throu 
He could px 
ceive the figu 
of a manclin 
ing in the wi 
dow. 





Terrifie 
Ashley  skippe 
softly back 
the desk, seize 
the —_ telephor 
and in  smot!l 
ered toné¢ 
called for p 
lice headqua 
ters. His tong 
seemed to cli 
to the roof 
his mouth ar 
he felt bea 
of cold pers] 
ration on | 
forehead. 
was not entir¢ 
fear for hit 
self that caus 
Ashley’s terr 
—though 
knew he wot 


receive rou 





to go home As TAKING DOWN THE VASE, HE SLIPPED THE JEWELS QUIETLY WITHIN treatment att 


hands of 
thieves if help failed to come promptly—but 
fear for his employer’s jewels, a fear that t 
thieves would accomplish their mission before t 
police couid arrive. 

The sleepy tones of a sergeant respond 
to his “hello.” Ashley, in muffled tones, gasp 
out the address of Perkins & Co., and d 
clared that thieves were entering the pla 
He listened barely long enough to hear t 




















SPEAK UP LIVELY NOW; WE AIN'T GOT NO TIME TO FOOL AROUND. 





WHERE DO YOU PUT THE SPARKLERS 


TO SLEEP ?”’ 


voice at the other end of the phone muttering 
hat detectives were being sent immediately, 


rabbed the jewels he had dropped in his 
xcitement and looked about for a place to 
le them \t first he was tempted to slip 


em into his pocket, but reasoned that perhaps 


thieves would search him. Suddenly he 
ied a vase on the top of Perkins’ desk. 
The very thing,” he whispered to himself. 


‘ing down the vase, he slipped the rubies 
ently within 

Prepared now to battle for his life and the 
ssessions of his employer, Ashley made 


idy to face the thieves whom he heard mov- 
about the Suddenly the 
uught flashed across his brain that the gems 


outer room. 


the vase might remain undiscovered if any- 


ng should happen to him. He ought to 
e a clue of some kind as to where he had 
possible? 
leave be 
covered by the thieves themselves, in case 
y should overpower him, and so lead to 
eir finding the rubies? 

[he typewriter beside the desk gave Ashley 
idea. He slipped a sheet of paper noise- 
sly into the machine and began to tap the 


ced them. Sut 
uld not 


how was this 


any message he might 











keys. He realized that discovery would in- 
stantly follow the noise he was making, but 
he was ready to face the burglars, anyway, and 
make little 
difference. With nervous fingers, he tapped out 


his message 


a moment later would 


sooner or 


and rose to leave the private 


office and face the marauders. 

Before he reached the doorway, however, a 
sallow-complexioned strode across the 
hand, 


another, and Ashley 


man 


threshold and, revolver in confronted 


him. Behind him came 


instantly recognized him as the shifty-eyed 
caller of the afternoon. 
“So it’s you, is it?” latter. “I 


himself, but 


queried the 


hoped we'd find the boss 


euess 
rocks are 
make much difference. 


you know where the stowed, so it 


won't Come on, now, 
out with it, where do you put the sparklers to 
sleep ?” 

“Speak up lively now; we ain’t got no time 
to fool around,” grumbled the other crook, as 
he edged over closer to Ashley. 


Five minutes later, when a group of de- 
tectives broke in the front door, they 
found the rooms deserted and silent. The 
window opening on the alley showed which 


way the thieves had gone, and the cold, still 


$1 
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Ashley on the floor of the private 
office gave mute evidence of the struggle which 


rorm ol 
iad taken place. The foreman evidently had 
made a brave effort to prevent the burglary 
ing Perkins on the phone, the detectives 

I had occurred, and the wealthy 
that set the 


issued commands 
clues that 


sleut!] scurrying about in search of 


identity of the crooks. 


disclose the 


Walt: Perkins, like many other gem mer- 

ints, had little faith in the powers of the 
2 ‘ 1 e 

y p e force and expected no results from 


heir efforts to find the murderers. He pinned 

s greatest faith to private detectives and one 
set of investigators in particular. Dick Hen- 
May Preston, 
who operated under the name of the Gotham 


than been 


shaw and his pretty partner, 


Detective sureau, had more once 


service to Perkins and his fellow dealers, 


ind before returning to his bed Perkins called 


up Henshaw and requested him and his partner 


to meet him at his office next morning. Hen- 
shaw and Miss Preston found Perkins oivinz 
instructions for the funeral of Ashley and 


endeavoring to elude the half-dozen reporters 


who were seeking to get some statement from 
| 


him as to the affair of the previous night. 











REBAR AES a RS OER: 


Briefly and crisply, Perkins summed up the 
case, related just what the detectives had foun 
when they broke into the place, showed Her 
Ashley had fallen, told of th 
missing seven rubies and offered a large ri 


shaw where 


ward for the capture and conviction of th 
thieves. 
“You are not sure, then, whether Ashk 


put the before the burglars sur 


prised and overpowered him, or whether he wa 


gems away 


just in the act of getting them when he wa 
attacked?” 
“No, but from the fact that they are gore 
I assume that the thieves came upon him jus 
as he was putting them away,” answered Per 
kins. “If he already had locked them up 
the vaults it seems likely that the burglar 
would have left some trace of their work o 


queried Henshaw. 


the doors, and they surely would have take: 
other jewels than the seven rubies, which ar: 
all that are missing.” 


Henshaw, as lhe 


“That’s so,” murmured 


stroked his chin. 

“Here’s something that puzzles us a little,’ 
went on Perkins, taking up a slip of paper 
from his desk. ‘Hanson, one of the headquar 
this found in th 


ters detectives, says was 











“GUESS YOU'D BETTER THROW UP YOUR HANDS, LIKE GOOD BOYS, AND WAIT FOT THE WAGON” 

















“THE HIDDEN CLUE” &3 


typewriter. It seems to be a jumble of sym- 


ols and figures, but perhaps it has some 
meaning. I am quite sure it was not in the 


machine when I went home yesterday.” 

Miss Preston took the slip of paper from 
Perkins and read: 

#o0¢ 8: /@4 9: %3$¢ 

“That’s odd,” she commented, as she copied 

ie symbols on a sheet of paper. “It’s 
little like that sometimes 
he solution of the most baffling cases. 


odd 
how trifles lead to 

How- 
ever, I'll look further into this queer message.” 

“Seems odd that such a queer combination 
of figures and symbols should be written— 
almost like a cipher message—and yet what 
would be the object? I never knew Ashley to 
operate a typewriter, and it’s unlikely the 
burglars wrote us any notes while here.” 

Henshaw had been busy with a microscope 
near the window, but reported a moment later 
that he had been unable to find any trace of 
fingerprints or clues of any kind. The brick 

ivement of the alley was, of course, too hard 

retain anything in the way of footprints, and 
the case seemed baffling. 

“Looks like the cipher message you found 
Henshaw at the 
end of a half-hour’s fruitless search, “although 
even that may not amount to anything.” 

Henshaw and Miss Preston set to work on 
the cipher message, but as the hours passed, 
and one plan after another failed to solve it, 
began to regard it a mere haphazard 
jumble, tapped out by someone totally unfa- 
miliar with a typewriter. 

They tried several intricate and complicated 


is the only clue,” commented 


they 


methods which are applied to cryptograms of 
various sorts in learn the 


secret, but none of them seemed even faintly 


an endeavor to 
to indicate success in this instance. The rule 
that, since the letter “e” is the one most fre- 
quently used, it must correspond to the most 
frequently used symbol, character or letter in 
the average cryptogram,. proved nothing in 


this case, for, although the figure “9g” ap- 
peared most often, when it was called “e” 
they got only “#ee¢” and “e:” which was 


just as much of a puzzie. 

Next they tried substituting the word “to,” 
which is supposed to be the most commonly 
used word of two letters in the English lan- 
guage, for what appeared like words of two 
letters, but this, when applied to such com- 
binations as “g:” in the cryptogram, showed 
that if “o:” was “to,” then “9” could not be “e,” 
as suggested by the other test. 

Returning from dinner an hour later, they 
passed a typewriter agency, in the windows of 


which were displayed some of the latest models 
Miss Preston unconsciously noted the shining 
rows of keys. Suddenly she halted her com- 
panion, and, stepping closer to the window. 
exclaimed, “Why, Dick, 
been. Why didn’t we apply that cipher to a 


what fools we have 


typewriter—to the machine on which it 


written? Look! On that machine in the win 
dow the key ‘#’ also stands for the letter 
‘L,’ and the one bearing the figure ‘9’ also 
prints the letter ‘O’ when you press down 
another key at the same time. ‘¢’ also stands 


for ‘K.” Now combine them and 
comes ‘LOOK.’ Don’t you see, it makes sense?’ 

“I believe you have hit it,” gasped Henshaw. 
“Try it on the next word; “8” means “I” and 
“-’ stands for “N.” Put ’em together and you 
get “IN.” See, that’s it, “Look in.” 

Referring to the memorandum she had made 
of the cipher message, Miss Preston quickly 
translated all of it. Completed, it 
“LOOK IN JAR ON DESK.” 

“It must that 
vase,” Henshaw. 


‘tgQ0¢’ be 


read, 


the rubies are in the 
“i \shley 
heard the burglars getting into the 


mean 
cried must have 
place and 
secreted the gems before they surprised him. 
The only thing now is to find the “jar” to 
“Desk” Mr. 


unless my met fails 


which he refers. 
Perkins’ desk, 
me, there is a tall vase standing on one end of 


must mean 
and, nory 
it. “If it weren’t so late I’d say let’s go there 
now and see if your solution is right.” 

“Oh, let’s go anyway,” urged Miss Preston 
“Mr. Perkins told us that f 
employes down at 


often some of the 
perhaps 


somebody is there to-night and will let us in. 


stay night, and 
Come on, let’s hurry.” 


“What a 


Henshaw. 


little enthusiast you are,” laughed 
“It isn’t far, so we'll walk.” 

Disappointment awaited them, however, for 
when they reached the gem-shop they found 
it dark and deserted. Peering through a win- 
dow, however, Henshaw was amazed to be- 
hold a flickering light on the glass partition of 
Perkins’ private office, which could be dimly 
seen at the end of the room. 

“There's See 
Funny-looking light, 
though; seems almost like a dark lantern.” 

“Perhaps the thieves have come back to have 
rubies,” Miss 
Preston, her voice trembling just the tiniest 
bit in her excitement. 

“You stay here and 1’ll skip down the alley 


somebody there, after all. 


that light moving about. 


another try for the 


suggested 


If the window is open, I’ll come back, and 
then we’ll investigate together.” 
“Not much,” responded the lady. “If you 


go down any alleys, I’m going with you. 
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You'll bump into a lookout and he’ll bang you 
over the head with a blackjack and then 
where’ll you be? I’m going with you.” 
Henshaw tried to deter her, but it was use- 
less. Anyway, more than once she had proved 


herself capable of taking care of herself in 


tight places, so he consented. 

They found no “lookout,” but the window 
was open and they suld see the light moving 
about. Drawing a revolver from his pocket, 
Henshaw sprang through the window. Miss 
Preston gathered her skirts up and followed 
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lantern, closed the slide and shut off the light 
but Miss Preston quickly turned on the elect 
lights and the robber’s plan to escape in 
darkness was foiled. Then he raised bo 
arms above his head as he saw her weapon. 

“If you'll be so good as to phone headqua 
ters, I'll try to entertain these gentlemen 
said Henshaw to his partner. Tersely Miss Pre 
ton told what was wanted and was assured tha 
the wagon was on the way. 

“Couldn't find ’em, could you?” laugh 
Henshaw, still covering the thieves with hi 
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“WHO SAID MEN ARE SMARTER THAN WOMEN?” HE 


COMMENTED AS HE HANDED MISS PRESTON A CHECK 


WHICH CAUSED HER EYES TO BULGE 


him. From a_ pocket within her coat she 
produced a businesslike revolver of her own. 
Walking on tiptoe, they crossed the outer 
office and gained the door of the private room. 

Within they could clearly see two men 
moving about the desk of the gem expert. 
With his revolver extended, Henshaw stepped 
to the doorway and softly remarked, “Guess 
you'd better throw up your hands, like good 
boys, and wait for the wagon!” 

With a muttered curse, the man bending 
above the desk turned to face him; but, after 


a glance at that evil-looking revolver, his 
hands went up. The other, who held the dark 


revolver. “Guess this little partner of mine 
is brighter than the two of you, for she knows 
where the rubies are—or at least she thinks 
she does. Better look now and make sure.” 

It took but an instant for Miss Preston « 
reach the vase and pour into her outspread hand 
seven glittering gems. The sight of the plun 
der, to which they had been so close quite upset 
the equanimity of the two crooks. 

The next morning Perkins listened in aston 
ishment to the tale of the detectives. 

“Who said men are smarter than women?” 
he commented as he handed Miss Preston a 
check, which caused her eyes to bulge. 
























once made 


~OMEONE 

S Eclair company 
moving pictures, and, believe me, I am ready 

that 

or less of the 

eauty of Bar- 


that .the 
girls in 


the remark 


has the pre ttiest 


to second remark. Everyone knows more 


bara Tennant, 
but few have 
had the pleas 
ire of know 
ng or meet- 
ng the charm 
ng Miss Mil- 
dred 
She is modest 


and very bash 


Bright 


ful, and when 
t comes to 
talking to re 


porters or in 





terviewers, 
she isn’t to 
But 


vou see I was 


e found. 
more fortu 
nate, as she 


ind | 
yeen 


have 
friends 
for some time 

“Luck alone 
brings noth 
ing, but | 
met luck on 
the way.” The 
air with which 
the fair Mil 
lred said this 

plied sim- 
ply the knowl 
lge that, as 
he French 
might put it, 
the kindest 
providence 


needs some 


S$ sistance, 


The Charming Eclair Ingenue 


BY NELL JEANETTE 





glare and glimmer of the footlights of the 


Stage. 
Miss Bright was educated at St. Mary’s Con 
vent in New York 


City, but, as she tells it, “we 


have always lived in Manhattan; never even liv- 
out of 
the forties 


ing 
hee 


(meaning 
from 4oth to 
soth — street), 
and we had so 
many friends 
in the profes- 


ion that Lo 


tine and I 
nat all took 
it up.” “No,” 
she. said in 


inswer to my 


question, 
“none of our 
family was 


ever on. the 


s‘age; it’s just 

% that Loraine 
‘ and I liked it 
he, 1 = 1 > 
, sO Well We De- 
can it. We 

went on at a 


very early age, 
my first part. 
being with 
James iy 

Powers in 
‘THiavana. ! 
was in a lot 
f other mus 
ical produc 
tions, playing 
in New York 
from time to 
time, my lat 
est being the 
‘Merry Coun 
tess, at the 
but | 


Casino, 





nd, realizing that she was in the world for some 
ise, set her mind to work to do her utmost. Hav- 
g been born on 42d street in New York City, in 
the very heart of the theatrical world, it is really 
not a miracle that she and her sister, Loraine, 
likewise, wended their paths of life toward the 











really never 
cared for musical shows, as my ambitions ran along 
the line of the dramatic. I wanted to do some- 
big in the 
you see, to begin 


thing really dramatic field, but then, 
with I’m not a 


Ingenues were the best | 


very big girl. 
could get, so I just 


have to go on nursing my pet ambition until the 


85 
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opportunity comes. You see, I never gave pic- Just think of the wonderful things that little 
tures much notice. I often used to work extra body can do and the vast amount of feeling and 
n pictures while I would be playing in a pro- emotion she puts into her work. She undoubtedly 
duction in New York, but until I joined the owes much, if not all, to motion pictures, as sh« 
Eclair company, about a year ago, | had never has been able to do these big things and then sit 
thought of them seriously. But now I think they and watch herself work to correct her mistakes 
ire the greatest things in the world. They afford Is this not in itself a wonderful education? 
much greater scope for work, and you “Of course, I still hope to make a success 01 
ive more time to yourself for healthy outdoor the legitimate stage as well as in the pictures 
rk, including horseback riding and swimming, for I think we owe it to ourselves to get the 
f which | am very fond. I think there is a very best out of us we can.” 


wonderful future for the moving pictures and She seems to know at seventeen what most 
ince for great work among its artists. Tak- people first acquire at double that age. Not that 
them all around, I think a versatile moving- their experience has been less, but their inabilit 


ture actress is a far greater artist than one to turn it to account greater. So with it all we 
n the legitimate stage. For example, I might indeed, find Mildred a little wonder, and one 
ist mention Mary Fuller, who I think is the the most charming members of Eclair’s happ) 
greatest artist in the theatrical profession to-day. family. 





Marguerite Snow As Potiphar’s Wife 
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THE TALENTED THANHOUSER LEADING WOMAN RETURNS TO THE SILENT DRAMA, AFTER AN ABSENCE 01 
IX MONTHS, TAKING THE ROLE OF AN ANCIENT EGYPTIAN QUEEN IN THE FEATURE 
PRODUCTION, “JOSEPH IN THE LAND OF EGYPT” 
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OF CHAPTERS. 


irtistic temperament early ts 


© Iifo rororhe hot 
s life and rejects the { 


he hero, a Louts youth, gives evidence of an 


St. 
ives to follow in the footsteps 


leas of his relat 


f his deceased father, a successful business man. The adulation of the fair sex, bestowed upon 
um through his spectacular playing on the football field, cements his decision to go on the stage, 
iud he travels to New York. For several years fights bad luck, obtaining small parts occasion- 
ly in melodramas. inally, through an actor friend, he is engaged by a motion picture com- 
my and immediately finds his forte. He falls into the good graces of Lois Richards, wife of the 
lirector, but her attentions arot Jealousy and gossip among the members of the company. One 
ght, at Lois’ invitation, he calls at her home and is startled when she tells him that her husband 
as been called out of the cit) 

PART II. ‘I do it for two hundred dollars a week, Loree— 


OREE wondered, when Lois Richards told 
him that she was alone, that her husband 
Joston on business, if 
lack of 
New York had taught 


had had to go to 


discomfort arose simply from his 
nowledge of the world. 
him a good deal. He knew that he was really 
unsophisticated; that the worldly wisdom he had 
fancied himself to possess, in the old days in St. 
Louis, had been his in fancy only. He was acute- 
ly uncomfortable. He didn’t know what to say— 


yet he had to say something. Lois was looking 


at him in silent amusement. Her lips were 
parted in a smile; she seemed ready to laugh 
“Oh—I didn’t know!” he said, inanely. 
Lois still smiled. 
“Sit down,” she said. ‘“Here—near me.” 
He sat down, and stared at her. She was 


Here, in the soft, half- 
hidden lights of her own home, in the filmy, lacy 
of charm, a 
that he had never 


very good to look at. 


garment, he was conscious a new 


new beauty, realized when he 
had seen her under the glare of the lights in the 
studio. Yet wished that look 
at him as she did; that—well, that there might 


he she wouldn’t 


be a little more reserve in her manner. 
“I’m dreadfully tired, Loree,” she said, after 
to become 


1 


1 moment of silence that threatened 
iwkward. “We have to work pretty hard, don't 
we?” 

“You don’t!” he said, surprised. “Surely you 
ynly do it for the love of the work?” 
'" She laughed at him, 


“For love 


frankly 


” 


hecause I like this sort of thing. 


She pointed out the luxurious room with a 


sweeping gesture. 
“Oh, 


a married woman ought not to work—unless she 


I suppose you’re one of those who think 
wants to. Well, a good many of us do have to. 
Why shouldn’t we? You see, Loree, Mr. Rich- 
ards and I get along all right; but it’s partly be- 
cause another. He 
We the 
expenses of this place, but if I stopped working 
first to make a 


we're independent of 


his 


one 


has money—I have mine. share 
Mr. Grant Richards would be the 
protest.” 

Somehow, he felt that 


even if what she said were so—and it never oc- 


Loree was silent at that. 


curred to him to doubt that—she should not be 
telling him. There was a hint of disapproval in 
7 


is clear eyes. Lois felt it 


“Oh, I see what you’re thinking!” she broke 
out. “You're still looking at marriage as the; 
look at it in the backwoods. Well, I'll tell you 
something, Loree. I’ve got to talk, once in a 
while, or go mad! I used to have those ideas 


too—ideas about love, and the home, and all that 
But you can’t keep such ideas—or such ideals— 
in this business.” 

She got up, and Loree, despite a curious feel 
ing that he should not be looking at her at all, 
as she moved about the room with quick, nervous 


steps, could not take his eyes from her lithe 
figure. After all, there could be no harm in it 
What if she was not dressed for the street: 
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Ilad he not seen her 











held her in his arms, in- 


























deed—when she was even more lightly clad, in 
course of their scenes together? 




















‘People envy me, I know,” Lois went on. “They 
think that | get a great big salary for posing in 
front of a camera a few hours every day. Well 





o. But I’ve earned it. 





| tell you, Loree, you 








on’t know what it means for a girl to succeed 


this business! 











n 


The things she’s asked to do— 











xpected to do. Merit isn’t enough, nor ability. 
[f you're a girl, and good looking, 


u must do as they wish 











men think that 
they make a 
That’s why I 








favor 











f giving you your rights. mar- 















































ried Grant Richards 

“He liked me. And when he asked me to 
marry him, | saw that it was a way out. The 
others would have to let me alone then. Grant 























as powerful enough to protect me from them 




















Oh, it wasn’t any romantic match between us 
We understood one another very well. Grant 
uld give me the protection I needed, and I was 

















ular enough for that, if he 


ontrolled me, he could always be sure of having 


Grant to know 




















mpany to direct. But we had some things 














lerstood We were to go our own way. It’s 





ked well. Grant goes—to Boston, say—when 
don’t ask him any question 

















he doesn’t ask me 


any.” 





laughed, and her tone changed. She 


With 


yne of the quick transitions that marked her as a 











tood before him, her hands on her hips. 











threw 
Her 


hough too small for the 


9] tre che 
€ai actress, se 





herself into a_ peculiat 











wanton pause voice, soft and pleasing, 








stage, seemed to caress 














the measures of Car 
And 


there crept a note of defiance as she sang the last 


im, as she sang, throatily, 





men’s first song in Bizet’s into 11 





opera. 




















words— 
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“For tf you love, then I love not, 


And, if I love- 











ah, then beware r 









































She flung out her arms as she finished, then 
bowed low, in an old-fashioned courtesy 

“We do that next, you know,” she said. “Car- 
men—with the music, | suppose, being banged 

it on a piano when they show the reel! I tell 











uu, Loree, 





that’s going to be a real production. 














It’s a great part, Carmen—a great part for me 











one for you, too—Don José, 
didn’t Carmen, 
but did—and killed her for his love, in the end 
Would you kill me, Loree? 


1 
Food 


And a pretty 











the soldier, who love 





want to 

















You'll have to—in 








he picture - 








Gradually Loree was giving way to the spell 








1f this woman. 


lid not seem like 





As she spoke to him now she 








Lois Bertram—he was beginning 
that she 











o torget 


hard 


1 al 


altogether was really Lois 


She was Carmen herself, the untamed 
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eypsy, luring him with her strange smile, wit! 
her throaty voice. And Lois felt herself sinkin: 
into the part. She took a cigarette and lighted it 
not daintily, as he had seen her light cigarett: 


before, but as Carmen—or a man would hav 
lighted it. 

“Come,’ she said, taking him by the hand, 
and drawing him up. “I had a special reason 
for asking you to come here to-night, Loree. 
We'll start this picture on Monday, and it’s 


You've got 
learn to make love as if you meant it. You 


going to mean a good deal to you. 


mustn’t be afraid of me in the love scenes. Yo 
must take me in your arms as if you really want 
ed to. Remember, we haven't our voices t 
help us. The people have got to get everything 

li-v¢ 


f what we are trying to convey by what we d 


Tow, take me in your arms.” 


Loree did it, gracefully, politely. And Lo 
laughed at him. 

“No, no, no!” she said. “That’s the way y 
vould embrace your mother, or your sister. kx 
member, I’m Carmen. 


like this.” 


And you love me. See 


Loree’s pulse S leaped at the sudden grip of he: 
rms about him, at the relaxing of her body 
touched his own. Almost unconsciously he r 
about her. He 
looked 


raised her 


sponded. His arms went drew 


her toward him. He down at her, an 


she sighed as she face. Her lips 
slightly opened, were very near his own. He 
hent down, and then, with a sudden feeling of r« 
ulsion, he released her. 

“[ think I 


better, wasn’t it?” 


see,” he said, evenly. “That was 


looked al 
better,” she 


moment she him 


that 


For a 
“Ves, 


her voice. 


was said, controlling 
“I think you'll learn to make lov: 
properly yet, Loree.” 

He looked at his watch. 

“I’m afraid I’ll have to go,” he said. “I have 
some letters to write, and—” 

She said nothing. But she was looking int 
his eyes. He felt that he had to get away. 

“Yes,” he 


I'd better be going.” 


repeated, stupidly. “I’m really afraid 


“I’m sorry,” she said 
followed him into the hall, and watched 
him, still in the same strange, listless way, while 
he put on his coat. His hand was on the door- 
knob, when, with a sudden, choking cry, she 
swayed toward him. Once more her arms wer: 
thrown about him, and she clung to him. 
“Loree!” she cried. 
back!” 


“T can’t!” he said 


- 
she 


“Don’t go—not yet—come 


“T can’t, Lois. I’m afraid! 


| must go!” 
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LOREE’S PULSES LEAPED 


AT THE SUDDEN GRIP OF HER ARMS ABOUT 


(WI 


} 
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HIM AND ALMOST UNCONSCIOUSLY HE 


RESPONDED 


Gently he freed himself. And then he found 
himself outside, walking down the stairs. He 
would not wait for the elevator. He wanted to 


be outside in the clean, pure air. 


OREE was almost afraid to look at Lois on 
Monday, when he reached the studio. He 
was late, purposely. He had had almost a mind 
to stay away altogether. But she greeted him 
with her usual smile. It happened that he saw 
her first; that, whether by accident or design, 
she was in the hall when he came in, and there 
was no one to mark their meeting. 
“Lo, 


you’re late! 


Loree,” she said, quite casually. “My— 
You'll be the unpopular young man 
if you keep this up. You ought to know Grant 
—he’ll get through just so much in a day, and 
if you come late it means we all stay late.” 

He saw that she was in costume alfeady—her 
costume of Carmen 

“T’m 


, 


he mumbled. “Didn’t know it 
I'd better hustle into that uniform 
of mine, I guess.” 

Richards said nothing—only glared at him, ab 
sently, as if he scarcely realized that 
Loree who had delayed work. 


sorry, 
was so late. 


it was 
As a matter of 


fact, Richards, once he was at work on a pic- 
ture, thought of nothing but his work. 
tration was the secret of his success. 


Concen- 
And soon 
Richards 
through a 


the scenes being rehearsed. 
His people 
scene once; then the camera man was called in. 
One rehearsal was enough, Richards held; peo- 
ple who needed more could find work with other 
directors. 


treated 


were 


worked quickly. went 


Lois Loree just as she had always 


done. She smiled at him occasionally; she ex- 
changed banter with him during some of their 
earlier scenes. And so, for the first two days, the 
picture went swimmingly. Loree, with the good 
part of Don José, had the best chance that had 
come to him yet. But, with the first love scene 
he had to play with Lois there was a difference. 
He was stiff, self-conscious, awkward. He knew 
it, and his embarrassment was not lessened when 
she alluded to the night of his call. 

“IT knew you needed practice in this sort of 
thing!” she said, with a smile. 
love to me as if | 
Loree! 


“You’re making 
were a rag doll. Wake up, 
I’m not fragile, you know. You won't 
break me in two.” 
But it was no use. Richards took a hand him- 








PHE 


self, tried to show him what to do, how to put 
ome fire into his acting. He improved, but the last 
pictures for the third reel—it was a big, five-reel 
-left him feeling that he 


production with the 


ad failed 
“Grant’s going to be away again this evening. 
- 
Le 
Come up again, and I'll try to show you how 
Will you?” 


, | will!” he said. 


jis told him. Her eyes were kind now. 


t's done 
“Oh, Lois!” 


‘That’s better,” she said, her eyes half closed 


as yes 


Chere was a little glint of triumph in them. “Oh 
ou silly boy!” 


Loree, going home to his dinner, realized that 


had come to a crisis. He had to decide now 


was going to do about Lois Bertram— 


lois Richards. He remembered the talk he had 


verheard—-the insinuations of the two women 


who disliked her. He had thought them simp; 


jealous then. Could they have been right? Could 


Lois, so lovely in his eyes, really be what they 

! called het Or was she pleading with him 
for sympathy, for something she could not look 
for in her hushand? Was her marriage with 
Zichards really a matter of convenience to bot! 
f them, free from sentiment, from love? If 
that were so, why should he be restrained by the 


f loyalty he had learned from his mother ? 


was old Wilkins, who had 


m his job, who solved his problem for him. 


enou'h, it 


taken th* veteran actor’s advice, and 


had 
dollars a 


nouse 


moved, when he obtained a regular salary 


if forty week, a princely sum, to a 
Wil- 


And after din 


which 


boarding had long sheltered 
York. 


ner Wilkins dropped into Loree’s bedroom 


kins when he was in New 


’ 


“Have a he said, and sat down on 
the bed. “I 
\re you?” 

‘I—oh, | 
he was flushing. 

‘Ha! Ha!” 
lind, boy? 


night!” 


cigar?’ 
won't stay long if you’re going out. 
don’t know,” 


said Loree, feeling that 


Wilkins. “Think I’m 
Richards is going out of town to 


chuckled 


“I don’t know what you mean,” said Loree, in 


dignantly 


“Oh, yes you do,” said Wilkins. “You’ve made 
®. | 


great big hit. 


a hit, my boy—a We're all onto 
fair Lois at her little 


never fell for 


’ 1 
t, because we've seen the 


| po 1, 
tricks before. She 


me, worse luck 
thinks I’m in the has-been 


Well, 


her and keeping Grant in the dark, too. 


class, I suppose. 


I'm not sorry. It’s nervous work pleasing 


He’s 
going to wake up one of these days, but if he 


tays asleep a few months longer, you should 


” 
worry 
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“I don’t think they’re very happy together,” 
ventured Loree. “I suppose that’s what you 
mean ?”’ 

“Oh, happy!’ Wilkins sneered. My boy, that 
sort of woman’s never happy with the man she’s 
Use her. You’ve got a 
Work it to the limit. But 


that she’s going to drop you before 


got. Remember that. 
pull with her now. 
remember 
long—just the way she’s dropped the others 
And don’t get to caring for her. 


He’s crazy about her—always has been. 


Look at Grant 
And 
around her 
She knows that, and so she sticks with 


pull the woo! 


what’s the result? She twists him 


finger. 


him, and takes the trouble t over 


his eyes. He’s a convenience—d’you see? Sli 


lust 


can run the company through him. 
Next 


now, 


it’s you. month it may be someone els 


But you’re doing fine. Before long you'll have 
your own rating. Then you can grin when she 
It won’t make any difference.” 

Wilkin 


note of a deeper feeling beneat! 


gets tired. 
There was something about the way 


441 


spoke, some I|it 


the cynicism of his tone, that made Loree believ: 
him, and see his real meaning. And, quite sud 
, 


denly, he knew that he had never really intended 


to go to see Lois that night. He remembered the 
way he had seen Richards looking at her, once o1 
twice, when the director must have thought him- 
self and he 


Richards 


unobserved, really felt sorry for 


“Come on, Wilkins,” he said, getting up. “Let’s 
I'd like to see 


just for a change.” 


a. 
go see a show. someone else work 


‘Really said Wilkins, hiting his eyebrows 
Well, if vou say so. But are you sure you 
iven't got an engagement ?” 

‘Sure,” said Loree, firmly. “I just want to 


that’s all.” 

And while Wilkins went to change his clothes 
He flattered him 
self that he was phrasing it thai 
to her without a frank 
ness that would have seemed brutal to him, tha 


Loree scribbled a note to Lois. 
rather well; 


1 a ae 
he was making it ciear 


there could be nothing between them but friend 
hip. He he hadn’t enough 


experience for that. 


course; 


The egoism of his youth 


wasn’t, of 


won quickly enough, once he 


»f his success, 
had got started on the right path, shone through 
his words. And there was even a priggish note 


But, the main thing, after all, was that he wrot: 


if He 


And no 


was sticking to his ideals 


one could have been more surprise: 


than he at what happened the next morning 


Lois, coming in when he had been tn the studi 


for several minutes, glanced at him, then turned 


her head away, cutting him deliberately. A lit 
Wilkin 


tle rustle of talk ran about the place 
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ENTERING THE STUDIO, GLANCED AT LOREE,; THEN TURNED HER HEAD AWAY, CUTTING HIM 
DELIRERATELY 
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stared, and whistled through pursed lips. And 
then, five minutes later, Richards came in. His 
eyes searched the room, found Loree, and glared 
at him. 

“IT want to see you, Starr,” he said. 

Dazed, Loree followed him into a little cubby 
hole of an office. 

“You’re through!” said Richards, without pre- 
lude. “I suppose my wife made that clear to 

u! You—you damned little puppy! If I 
vanted to soil my hands I'd give you the thrash- 

you deserve—” 

“What!” Loree gasped. He was utterly at a 
oss. He could not understand what had hap- 
pened. “I don’t know what you mean, Mr. 
Richards.” 

“Don’t lie! You’ve been en. ugh of a cur with- 
out that. You have the same sort of mind as the 
rest of your tribe. I was wrong when I thought 
you had a chance to amount to something. You 

nk that every woman who is decent to you is 
n love with you, and you were willing to let me 
elp you and betray me at the same time. Well, 
this may do you good. If it’s taught you not 
to value every woman by the standards you seem 
to have it'll be worth what it costs you.” 

Slowly Loree took it all in. And the sheer 
instinct that kept him from even thinking of try- 
ing to save himself by laying the blame on Lois 
erved him well. Not all men followed in the 
path of Adam, saying that the woman tempted 
them. Richards, furious already, would have 
been maddened by such a defence. For Loree, 
looking at him, saw that Wilkins had been right 

that Richards loved his wife. So Lois had lied 
to him—lied deliberately! She had told him that 
she nor Richards cared—that both were free. 

“You'll be paid to the end of the week,” said 
Richards, coldly. “Go to the cashier—he’s been 
told to give you what’s coming to you. And now 

get out!” 

Lois, her eyes full of an impish delight, was 
watching him when, flushed and shrinking, he 
followed Richards from the room. She seemed 
to be taunting him with her power, with her abil- 
ity to punish him sut he did not greatly care. 
He had been close to loving her before, even 
when he had written to her. Now that was all 
over. And he was glad that he had found it out 
in time. For his future he did not greatly care. 
It would probably take care of itself. But he 
had a vague grasp of what it would have meant 
to him to let himself go, to fall all the way in 
love with Lois—and then, too late, to discover 
her for what he knew her now to be. And even 
failure in his work would be better than that. 
But as he left the studio the memory of that 
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look in her eyes haunted him. As he recovered 
from the shock of Richards’ attack, a hot anger 
welled up in him. And it came to him suddenly 
how he might be revenged—how he might strike 
at her only vulnerable spot. 

In that moment—and it was precisely the righ 
moment—he recovered the old buoyancy that had 
borne him up in his first attack upon New York 
when he had come to New York determined t 
bury in oblivion the memories of Booth and 
Forest. After all, he hadn’t done so badly 
Why not do better, then? Why not make Loi 
see what she had missed? 

It was a very self-possessed Loree Starr wh 
walked into the office of the biggest of all th 
film companies later that day. He did not g 
to the studio; he went direct to the head of th 
company. And when the boy who had taken in 
his card returned to say that Mr. Broome would 
see him in twenty minutes he looked indignant 

“Please say to Mr. Broome that I should pre 
fer an appointment for to-morrow—that I cannot: 
wait now,” he said. “I think”’—he took a mem 
orandum book from his pocket, and made a 
pretence of looking in it—‘“yes, I can see Mr 
Broome to-morrow at half-past eleven, pre- 
cisely.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the boy, impressed despite 
himself. “I'll tell him, sir.” 

And when he came back it was to tell Lore: 
that Mr. Broome would see him at once. 

“Mr. Starr,” said Broome, inquiringly, “what 
can I do for you?” 

“Nothing—nothing at all, Mr. Broome,” said 
Loree. “It’s more a question of what I can do 
for you. I have decided that the Rankin com 
pany no longer satisfies my requirements, Mr 
Broome. And I am _ prepared—upon certait 
conditions—to appear hereafter in your produc 
tions.” 

“You'll have to see the directors—” begai 
Broome, impatiently. 

“Pardon me,” said Loree. “Your director 
have nothing to do with this, Mr. Broome. 
have been waiting for some time for the present 
moment to come into the moving picture busi 
ness. Hitherto, you have exploited feminine 
stars almost altogether. I think you have no! 
realized that ninety per cent of your audiences 
are made up of young women—who will be fa: 
more interested in male stars. I am prepared t 
enter into a contract with you to provide not 
only such a star—in myself—but to write th: 
scenarios in which I aim to appear.” 

sroome gasped. 

“Well—of all the gall!” he said. “You hat 
vourself, don’t you?” 
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[ LIKE YOUR LOOKS,” SAID BROOME, MUSINGLY. ‘LL GIVE YOU A MONTH’S CONTRACT, WITH AN OPTION 


FOR A RENEWAL” 

His tone was almost sneering, but Loree saw “And I’ve been thinking about giving them 
that he was interested. more male stars. I'll try you out. I'll give you 
“What I may think isn’t important,” he said, a month’s contract, with an option for a re 
severely. “But I see that you do not under-  newal. We'll try some pictures.” 
stand. I have an appointment with Mr. Bur- Loree’s heart leaped. It was all he wanted 
rows of the—” With his newly restored confidence in himself 
“Hold on! I haven’t said anything yet,” in- all he wanted was a chance 
terrupted Broome. “Got an appointment with “Very well,” he said. “As to terms?” 
surrows, have you? H’m!” “A hundred a week?” suggested Broome. 

Loree felt that it would be unwise to explain “For the probationary month—yes, that will 
that, while he did have an appointment with Bur- do,” said Loree. “As for a renewal—well, of 

} rows, Burrows had none with him. ‘ourse, we can talk real terms then.” 
“I like your looks,” said Broome, musingls (To be continued. ) 


IN THE SHADE 


! with sunshine,” remarked the man on 


Wallace Reid’s right, as he was riding out to the Universal studio at 
Hollywood, Cal., one morning. 
“Then, I take it you are an optimist,” replied “Wally.” 
“No, sir! I’m an awning maker,” came the reply 


6¢7°M mighty glad the world is fille 




















WANTED TO BE THERE 
ONY 


came ovel 
from the old 
country and ob 


tained employment 
in America as a sec- 
tion hand. Some 
time afterward he 


went to his foreman 


Ani 
: : 


veut! 





and said: “Boss, | 
\ Vaca like haf vacation.” 
iy “Why, Tony, you 
. don’t need a vaca- 
cation,” answered 
the boss. 
“Yes, boss, I like 
haf vacation.” 
‘What do you want with a vacation’ If I 


ive it to you, Tony, you will go over to the 
i country, blow all and then 
ine back broke. You had better stay here.” 
“I like haf vacation, boss,” stolidly repeated 


your money 


Tony. “I’m going to get married, and I'd 
kinda like to be there.” 

RARE STOCK 
‘6 HIS dog of mine is some dog, let me 


tell you! He has a wonderful pedigree.” 
‘l suppose you trace him away back to the 
log Noah took into the ark?” 
“Say, this dog’s ancestors didn’t go into the 


ark. He had a bark of his own.’ 


THE KING IMP IN ENGLAND 
ING BAGGOT had an amusing experience 
England. 
While motoring through the country, his party 
stopped to see an oid church. The 
guide was showing the points of interest. 

“In the far corner of this ’ere church,” he 
said, “lies William the ‘Conker;’ be’ind the 
organ, where yer can’t see, are tombs of Guy 
Fawkes, Robin ’Ood, and Cardinal Wolsey. 
Now, sir,” he asked, addressing Mr. Baggot, 
“does that there guide-book as I sees you ’ave 
in your ’and tell yer who’s lyin’ ’ere?” 

“No,” said “The King Imp” candidly, “the 
book says nothing of it, but I 


while on his recent visit to 


native 


can guess.” 
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DECLARED A STRIKE 


“a Say unions raise 


remarked a friend to Isadore 


the price of labor, 
Bernstei: 
manager of the Universal’s West Coast forces 

“I should say they do,” replied “I. B.” “Tw 
of my leading men got married last week an 


struck me for more salary.” 


HOW CHILDREN SHOULD ACT 
A MOTHER take h 
children visiting with her had been in 
stilling the old rule of “Children should be 
seen and not heard.” 
“And now, what are you children going t 
act like?” she inquired as a last precaution. 


who was going to 


“Like movin’ pitchers,” came the ready 


sponse. 
DEFECTIVE COVERING 
B URLESQUE MANAGER (after first pe: 
formance)—"So you think Lola the Live 
Wire’s act a little too—er—advanced for this 
burg, eh? Anything we can do to conforn 
to the local requirements?” 


Town Marshal and Local Board of Censor 


ship—“Wall! a little more insulation might 
help ‘7 
BETTER THAN A BATH 
A Se Rees - SN, 
SCHOOL ’ 
teacher entertained 


1 


her class of small 
boys at her home one 
Before the 
frolic she explained 
the sentence. “Clean- 
liness is next to god- 
liness,” by telling sev- 
eral stories on the 
subject. 

When she_ had 
thoroughly impressed 
it on their minds, 
she asked: 

“What is it your mother does for you ever) 
Saturday evening?” 

The tiniest boy answered, 
the movies.” 


evening. 





“She takes us t 
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AMES KIRKWOOD has 
scene of his first love, 
pany. 

back. It was with the old Reliance Company 
that the amiable James first took the director’s 
chair, and now there isn’t a better one in mo- 
tion pictures. For some time past he has been 
associated with the Biograph Company and has 
ust completed 


returned to the 
the Reliance Com- 
And everyone is glad to see him 


some fine multiple-reel produc- 


tions for the Klaw & Erlanger concern 
NNIE LAUGHLIN 
featured in a 
\f the Kentucky mountains, 
the Hills.” The 


members of the 


Viola 
heart 


Smith are 
interest 


and 
drama 
“Two Girls 


these two 


strong 
entitled 
work done by 


clever Reliance Company is 


orthy of much praise 


I T sure 


looks good to see Henry Walthall wear- 


ing the Reliance banner. Everybody loves 
Vallie and it was an awful thorn in everybody’s 
ide when he left the Mutual forces to join 


the Biograph, but they all come back to the scenes 
their former triumphs 


OUISE VAIL of the Reliance Company re- 

cently played a thousand-foot picture and 
he was the only character in the entire picture, 
not another person appearing on the screen. It 
takes a most capable actress to be able to hold 
an audience like Miss Vail has done in this par- 
icular picture. Her work: really 
han just ordinary mention 


deserves more 


| RENE HUNT, one of Reliance’s leading 

ladies, had a very thrilling ride recently while 
driving an automobile in a scene. The director 
had the car placed just over the brow of the 
hill, so that when the signal to start was given 
she could come into the picture in good high 
Everything was ready, the signal given 
ind camera started, but no Irene or car appeared. 
The director thought it was very peculiar, so he 
ran to the place where he had placed Miss Hunt 
in the car, and there, to his utter amazement, 
went Miss Hunt and car at a pretty rapid speed 


down the hill, backwards. It seems that when 


speed. 


she released the emergency brake she threw the 
in reverse 


year Before she knew what had 





happened she was going down hill like greased 
lightning, but she had presence of mind enough 
to keep the car in the road, or she might have 
been instantly killed. “Believe me, it was some 
exciting ride. I don’t care to have another soon,” 
she said later. 


5 Mews Reliance Company boasts now of some 
very beautiful and some equally clever com- 
pany children in little Miss Violet De Biccari 
and Baby Runa Hodges, who is indeed a veritable 
little Cupid. These clever young ladies share 
their honors with the grown-ups ungrudgingly 


NE of the young ladies chosen recently by 

a large committee of artists for their beauty 
and whose likenesses were printed on the front 
page of the New York Times, was Lila Haywood 
Chester of the Thanhouser Company. Among 
the noted artists who selected Miss Chester for 
this honor were James Montgomery Flagg, C 
Allen Gilbert, Clarence F. Underwood and Pen- 
rhyn Stanlaws. Miss Chester long has been con 
sidered one of the Thanhouser beauties, but it 
was a source of much pleasure to both Miss 
Chester and members of her company to have 
her name linked with those chosen by the cele- 
brated committee of artists as a perfect type on 
their beauty page entitled, “Prettiest Girls of To- 
Day.” 

OUNG Leland Benham was walking on 

Broadway recently with his father, Harry 
Benham, one of Thanhouser leads. Leland often 
has heard his father “kidding” his mother about 
some girl they passed, and on this particular 
evening the Benhams were meandering up Broad- 
way in the vicinity of some of the local play- 
houses when some very good-looking girls came 
sauntering along. Leland looked them over and 
said: “Some chickens, eh, father?” All Harry 
and Ethel could do was laugh. I must remind 
you that Master Leland is scarcely seven years 
old. 


AVE THOMPSON recently played the part 
of a seventy-year-old man in the Than- 
houser production, “Their Golden Wedding.” It 
took about a week to finish the picture, and Dave 
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says he has been walking all stooped over ever 
ince. He says he got a kink in his back and 
it won’t come out. Now he imagines he really 


s as old as the character which he was por 


traying 


FU YRENCE LA BADIE recently was exposed 
cold taking 
some scenes out in Long Island Sound, in which 


; 


to some very breezes while 
she played the part of a ragged shipwrecked girl. 
Florence had been placed in an old boat and the 
amera man and James Durkin, the director, were 
Everything was set and the 
They 


eir work that no one paid the slightest atten 
ion to the oars, and they had slid off of the 


n another near-by. 


ene started. became so interested in 


1 1 
IOCKS 


and soon were a half mile away. There 


they were shipwrecked for fair, with land some 


quarter of a mule off. It was nearly iwo 
ours before they could attract the attention of 
persons on land. Miss La Badie, very thinly 


lad, suffered a great deal from the cold and ex- 


posure before aid came. She was very much in- 


disposed for several days after the accident 


Director Durkin says that he is going to take 
gets 


| 


send out thi 


a course in wireless so the next time he 


shipwrecked he will know how to 


SO. Ss 


R _ \ 


y ympany 


signal. 


CHAMBERLAIN of the 


has just finished a picture called 


Thanhouse 


“Mrs. Pinkhurst’s Proxy,” in which Riley plays 
Mrs. Pinkhurst. Somebody asked Riley if he wi 
ing to study up on the’ suffrage question 


would know how to act in the picture. Th: 
inswer Riley gave them was simple but to the 


pomt: “Tl be doggoned if I do.” They say 
t's a terrible funny picture and Riley is some 
female impersonato! 


C HARLES JOURION, president of the Eclair 
Company of Paris, France, is in New York 
visit to the American branch. M. Jourjon 

the Eclair busi- 

ness offices on Forty-second street and the Eclair 

iboratories and studio at Fort Lee, N. J., 


cems 


s spending his time between 


and 
very much pleased with the progress the 
ompany is making here. M. Jourjon says that 
his intentions are to enlarge the factory at Fort 
Lee this spring. One of the special features of 
the new plant will be the installing of an auto- 
matic machine for the developing and toning of 


negatives 


Ee CoamAny THEBY, late of Reliance, is 

now playing leads for one of the Lubin 
‘ompanies. She says she is very happy in her 
new position 
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CLAIR COMPANY has obtained the serv- 
ices Of Miss Belle Adair as one of thei: 
leading ladies, and she is sure to become a mos 
popular photoplay favorite. Miss Adair was last 
seen on the legitimate stage with Julian Eltinge in 
‘The Fascinating Widow.” She is a native oj 
New York and was educated in Pennsylvania 
She is an expert swimmer and boxer, a fearless 
rider and drives her own car. 


NM [SS BARBARA TENNANT was playing 

the role of a farmer’s daughter the othe: 
day and had to climb on top of a haystack. Not 
being very much of a rural actress, she, very un 
ladylike, as she calls it, tumbled head first off 
the haystack, but was uninjured. 


| Rocmmereay cadens a beautiful letter a few days 
from Florence Turner of the Florenc: 
Turner Films in London. 


ago 
She says there is n 
place like dear old America, but that they ar« 
doing so beautifully over there that she really 
hasn’t the time to get or homesick 
She says she has finished six big feature pictures 
has written most of them, helped to produce them 


lonesome 


and select casts and do the million of othe 
things necessary towards making a new compan) 
vet up and go. 


ELEN GARDNER and her 


players 


company of 
were given an ovation not long 
zo when they attended the show at the Regent 
Theater in New York. The picture they had 
motored down from Tappan to see was “A 
Maughter of Pan.” At the conclusion of the third 
reel she discovered in the box and almost 
at once the entire audience began to applaud and 
‘all for a speech. Miss Gardner would have liked 
to sneak out, but she arose and acknowledged 
their appreciation. 


was 


S ewe latest additions to the Majestic Company 

are Miss Lucille Young and Miss Jessalyn 
Van Trump. Miss Young formerly with 
Thanhouser and Miss Van Trump comes from 
the American Film Company. 


was 


RED MACE must have his fighter. Now it’s 

Leach Cross whom he’s picked to fill the 
place of the late “Bull” Young, who succumbed 
to a knockout blow and set the reformers of Cali- 
fornia into a new frenzy about the prize ring 
Leach is a careful Jewish gentleman who won't die 
and who may be depended upon for picture posing 
as long as there’s money in it. So may Leach’s 
whole family for that matter. Eddie Foy and 
his seven will tremble when Apollo’s “A Swell 
Dish” comes out. For, blame it, if Leachie hasn’t 
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brought his home folks into that film and put 
them over immense. Not as many in the Cross 
family as in the Foy, of course, but what there 
are just burn with cleverness, and—well, Leach 
wants you to see the film. Along with Cross, 
Director Mace has annexed Fred Horby. The 
latter isn’t a fighter or anything uplifting. He’s 
just an actor. 


HE Thanhouser studio has a demure young 

lady who won’t have her picture printed in 
the papers—she’s so shy. This unusual actress 
s said to be a society girl who “has reasons” for 
keeping her face out of the printed page, al 
though many persons would consider photoplay- 
ng in itself a publicity medium of the most pro- 
nounced kind. But this particular photoplayer 
simply will not have her photo published or her 
name, either. They call her “Miss Beautiful” in 
the Thanhouser casts and let it go at that. “Miss 
Beautiful’s” first film appearance comes late in 
the month. The release is called “Her Love Let- 
ters,” and Harry Benham and the Thanhouser 
Kidlet appear, too 


T HE western branch of the Eclair Film Com- 
pany, located at Tucson, Arizona, report 

od progress with their work of filming stories 
‘f the golden Southwest. They are situated in 
1 spot rich in local color and atmosphere, and 
have met with every courtesy thus far from the 
native sons. A splendid wardrobe, together with 
bucking broncos and other properties peculiar 
the land of the six-shooter and lariat, have 
been acquired by the Eclair western studio, and 
the first productions are being eagerly looked for 
vard to by admirers of these popular picture mak- 
ers throughout the country, as their products are 
second to none in story, acting and photography. 


J \NE GAIL has left the Imp Company and 
YJ joined the London Film Company and all 
he Imp-ites are a’sorrowing. For Jane was 
liked, greatly liked, and there are many who 
regret her departure for London, which is the 
new scene of her work. That she will succeed 
in a new and amid different film en- 
is certain, as the dominant note of 
Miss Gail’s acting is her ability to appear natural 
it all times. That is why she is so well liked— 


he nat- 


country 
vironment 


she is one of the few who know how to 
ural. she will be associated 
with George Tucker, and this fact figured large- 
ly in her determination to sign the London con- 
tract. It was George Tucker who wrote “Traffic 
in Souls” and it was Miss Gail who took the lead 
in it. As the “Jane” of the “Jane” comedy series, 
produced not so long ago by Director McNamara 


In her new work 
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Y, 


of the Imp Company, Miss Gail's name became a 
familiar one in film circles. It was not her start 
in pictures, however, as she had been with the 
Lubin Company for a year previous to her sign 
ing with Imp, two years ago. A graduate of the 
Frohman Dramatic School in New York, Miss 
Gail began her work on the stage as a member 
of the Bush Stock Company, under the direction 
of Barry O'Neill, in Chicago. She went on the 
road in Clyde Fitch’s play, “The City,” and then 
became a Lubinite. 


ETERS, the camera man with Mace’s Apollo 
“New Rochelle is O. K. in 
summer time, but give me good old sunny Cal: 
Second the motion. 


company, Says: 


for winter.” 


AUD 


ing. 


fornia 
N FEALY ts going into scenario writ 
She is author of of her 


new feature pictures in which she plays the lead 


the many 


ing role, among which is “The Runaway Prin 


cess,” in which Miss Fealy is both author and 


leading lady. 


AVE THOMPSON, the veteran Thanhouser 


player, is nothing if not a busy man. Re 
ently he was appointed studio manager of the 
Thanhouser plant—by the way, he was Than 


houser’s first studio manager, to go back into an 


cient history—but said he wanted to go on act- 


ing. Mr. Hite, though, knew Thompson had 
fitted himself for the post by previous expe 
rience. You see, after being the pioneer studio 


hoss at New Rochelle, Thompson quit the job 
Returning to the 
New Rochelle employ, he became a leading man 


to take his family to Europe. 


But President Hite, knowing the Thompson 
worth, arranged that he take over the managing 
work and play in the pictures besides. So now 
Dave gets all the stages in order mornings for 
all the Thanhouser directors, places the right 
“people” with the right producer, “makes up” 
and jumps into a “lead” himself, finishes, 


“washes up” orders the various stages and “sets” 
dismantled, 
new ones procured, writes up the new property 


orders used costumes returned and 
lists, tells the scenic artists the new “drops” he 
wants painted, and “calls” the people for next 
day! Upon the finish of which, Mr. Thompson, 
has to do till 


isn’t using the studio at night 


“nothing to-morrow’ ’—provided 


some director 


RANCELIA BILLINGTON that the 

latest collection added to her menagerie of 
eifts is a pair of guinea pigs. Pretty soon she 
will be running in opposition Selig’s 
animal farm. Whoever spread the report that 
Francelia likes pets? 


says 


to wild 
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“My Experiences 
as a Film Favorite” 


AN INSIDE STORY Ol 
MOVING PICTURE LIF! 


Husiratec by edward H. Burns, Jr. 


SYNOPSIS OCF PRECEDING CHAPTERS ‘Polly’ Dean (which is not her real name) blossoms into gt 
hood in a small western town with a yearning for a less limited environment and an ambition to become an actress. 
she takes part tn an amateur production and is cast for the leading feminine role. She meets Paul Poinsatre, a 
Vew York actor, who produces the play, and falls in love with him. Poinsasre amuses himself by paying her marked 
ittention, which she misconstrues. When Poinsatre returns to New York and “Polly” discovers that life ts not 
worth living in her home town, she runs away to New York. After several unsuccessful efforts to obtain a 
stage engagement, she meets Poinsaire, and -through his influence she is engaged to play minor roles by the film 
company in whose productions he is the “ster.’ Poinsaire dines and wines “Polly” on several occasions, and 
finally suggests that she allow him to furnish an apartment for her. She ts suspicious of his motive and refuses. 
Angered, Paul ceases his attentions, and has her discharged. Through an advertisement she obtains a position 


as leading lady with the Excelsior company at fifty dollars a week. The same day the director of Poinsaire’s com 
pany offers to re-engage her at forty dollars a week, but she refuses. For several weeks “Polly” remains idle, 
but her salary is paid regularly by Hollander, the owner of the Excelsior company, who, much to “Polly’s’’ dis- 
gust, makes love to her at every opportuntty. Finally, the company starts producing and “Polly” for the first 
time meets John Burton, the director. His burst of anger on learning that he ts compelled to accept her as a 
leading lady when she has played only minor roles arouses ‘‘Poily’s” hatred, which grows datly, despite her increas 
ng admiration of his ability. Under his direction, she rapidly develops into a skillful actress and at last wins 
a few words of commendation from him, but her feelings toward him do not change. Then, one evening, she 
finds herself accidentally locked in the big, dark studio. Suddenly Hollander appears, with a strange look in his 
eves, and asks her for a kiss. In terror, she turns and runs, Hollander tn close pursuit. He overtakes her, seizes 


, 


ter in his arms and she faints. When she revives she finds herself in the arms of John Burton and sees Hol 
lander sprawling on the floor, where Burton had knocked him. Both now out of employment, they leave the studio 
ind Burton escorts her home. “Polly” spends several days tn fruitless search for work. One day Burton calls 


yn her, tells her he has been employed by a large film company and engages her as his leading lady to play opposite 


the most famous star in the business. He keeps the latter’s tdentity secret, but when “Polly” reaches the studio 
in California she ts startled to learn that :t is Paul Poinsaire. The actor greets her familiarly, but “Polly” gives 
im a cold reception. 


PART V. pose that somewhere in him there was a faint 

WAS glad that most of the morning was memory of a silly girl from the country called 
spent taking scenes in which | didn’t ap- Polly Dean, who had annoyed him once—he 
pear. Really, I didn’t have a very fat part might have remembered me just because I had 
n that first picture we made, and | ought to not been willing to come to him, crawling on my 
have complained bitterly. But the fact was that liands and knees, when he beckoned to me. But 
needed time to get adjusted to the idea of see- thie idea that the Polly Dean who had made such 

ng Paul Poinsaire again, meeting him, acting a fool of herself could possibly be the Miss Dean 
with him. There had been a time—it seemed as who was to play opposite to him simply hadn't 
f it must be about a hundred years ago—when occurred to him. Do vou wonder that | laughed? 
that had been the height of my ambition. [| Irom the very start that picture moved badly 
really believe that the thing that drove me to 1! could see the little flashes of temper in Bur- 
New York was the idea that I should be able ton’s eyes, and I knew by the grim set of his 
to go on in the same pictures with him; that he mouth that he was holding himself in, and that, 


would make love to me. But now! unless everyone concerned was lucky, there was 
Well, it had to be done, of course. And it was going to be an_ explosion. And I knew 
a comfort to see that Paul was just as excited, enough to see the reason, too. Back in 


and, if possible, more embarrassed and unhappy New York the company he _ had _ direct- 
than I was. For a long time I wondered how ed _ had_ started badly. There had been a 
he had ever come to let them engage me. The reason for that—we were all, or nearly all, 
explanation wasn’t very flattering, but it made greenhorns. But that very fact had helped, after 
me laugh when I thought of it. He simply the start. We hadn’t known much, but neither 
lidn’t know my name when he heard it. I sup- had we anything to unlearn. 
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Now Burton was working with a company 
supposed to be made up of experienced people. 
Well, they were experienced, from Paul down. 
But—their the 


Every man and 


wasn’t 
would have got under Burton. 


experience sort they 


woman in the crowd had his or her own way 
of doing things—and was sure that that was 
the proper way. 


I didn’t have to waif long for trouble to de- 


velop. 1 was looking, rather amused, at the in- 
genue, when Burton’s stool went over with a 
crash. 


“My dear Miss Brown!” he said. 
pardon! I 


“I beg your 
see I haven't made the scene clear 
all. You've just been told that your 
father, your mother and your little sister have 


to you, at 


been shipwrecked. You won’t know for two scenes 


that they the 


were among rescued. You are 
supposed—though I suppose the author is un- 
reasonable—to register fear, horror, terror. | 


think you're quite right, you know. People don’t 
really get excited about such trifling annoyances 
as that. They register regret at having to go 
But let’s stick to 


the idea of the man who wrote the scenario.” 


nto mourning, just as you did. 


lt was silly of Burton, I thought. But he was 


under a strain, and I suppose there was some 
excuse for breaking a poor, silly little butterfly 
like Evie Brown on the wheel that way. And 
then, her eyes full of tears, she made the mis 
take of answering back. No one who really 
knew Burton would have dared to do that. 
“But—but—Mr. Poinsaire said he wanted us 


1 


all to show restraint, Mr. Burton,” she said. “He 


said most of the pictures were so 
\h! Yes,” 

take the picture, now, and finish directing it?” 
‘What 


said Paul. 


vulgar- 


said Burton. “Poinsaire—will you 


—er—I don’t know what you mean!” 


“If you’re giving the people their instructions 
‘m wasting my time here, of course,” said Bur- 
“That's ail.” 


“Oh, you’re in entire charge,” 


ton, sulkily 
said Paul. He 
“I only made 
a suggestion to Miss Brown—which had nothing 
whatever to do with this picture!” 
that’s it?” said Burton. 
He looked around at the whole company. “You’ve 
heard what Mr. Poinsaire says. 


looked angrily at poor little Evie. 


“Then understood, is 
What I say goes 
my orders are to be obeyed.” 
Then they went on with the scene, and things 
seemed to be a little better. But I could 
that the trouble wasn’t really over. 


see 
Burton was 
disgusted, and, that being so, it was certain that 
he would make trouble. I 


have never known 


a more exacting man, nor one less tolerant of the 
faults of 


mistakes and others. That was the 
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chief defect of his character. 


He was singularly 
competent himself; and he either wouldn’t or 
couldn’t excuse incompetence in others. 

There was the usual brief stop for luncheon, 


3urton found a 
chance to speak to me a little—without our be- 
ing overheard. 

“What do you think of Poinsaire?” he asked 
me. 


and, while we were finishing, 


[ looked at him in surprise 

‘Personally ?” 

“No—no—as an actor.” 

“Why—I—I 
} 


ner 


suppose he’s awfully good, isn’t 
That’s his reputation.” 
He showed his teeth in a little sneer. 
“I didn’t ask you what someone else thought 
I want you to tell me what you think.” 
“Well, then—I don’t know. I 
he was splendid. But 
What do you think?” 
“I haven’t started thinking yet.” 
grimly. 


used to think 


I not so sure. 


now l|’m 
He said that 
“l’ve never seen him before—and very 
But I'll that if he’ 
doing his best to-day, he’s a false alarm.” 
been if that 
But, after all, there was no reason 


few of his pictures. Say 


| wouldn't have human hadn't 
pleased me. 
He had meant 


for me to be angry still at Paul. 
to hurt me, but he hadn't done it. In a way, 
owed my success, such as it was, to him. So 
spoke up as boldly as | could. 

“He can act better than he has to-day,” | 
said. “I know that; though, as | told you, I’m 
ot sure that he’s as good as I thought he was 
You mustn’t forget that you’re as strange t 
these people as they are to you. And you've 
got a way of glaring at them and acting as if 
they were simply too far beneath your notice 
for you to think of their being offended.” 


’ 


“They are!” he interrupted, feelingly. 

“Oh, no, they’re not,” I told him, with a laugh. 
“You thought that about our poor old Excel 
sior company at first—but we made some pretty 
good pictures before we were through, didn’t we? 
All you’ve got to do to get good results here is 
to give them a chance. Let them see what you 
want, and you'll get it. But don’t expect them t 
be mind readers. There are other directors, you 
know—and some of them may even have ideas of 
their own as to how pictures ought to be staged. 
[ suppose you can’t understand, though—you 
have so few ideas of your own, and it’s so easy 
to make you give them up.” 

He laughed then, and I knew that the com- 
pany owed me a vote of thanks, if it only knew 
it. If he hadn’t pulled himself together there 
would have been a rare slaughter of the inno 
cents that afternoon. 
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KXPERIENCES AS 


I had to 
Paul, and, 
though I dreaded them before they came, I got 
I had a little fore- 
sight—though I suppose it was a wicked thing 


The rest of the day wasn’t so bad. 


play one or two love scenes with 


through with them all right. 
to do. Ever since my childhood I have been pa: 


( 


sionately fond of onions—not nice, cooked onions 


» - e] 1. : » _ ¢ 
raw Bermuda onions, the stronges 


And I 


I defy even Paul Poinsaire to make 


but slices of 


they have. added several slices of onion 


to my lunch. 


love to girl who has been eating 


do it 


it seriously, at least. 


romantic a 


in that will make her 


mnions—té 
1 


ike 


a way 





once or twice. 
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After a day or two I decided that 


it was better to have an understanding with him. 


“You asked me what I thought of you,” | 
said to him. “Well—I didn’t think I would need 
to tell you. But it seems I do. I think you’re a 


‘ad- 


0 speak to a decent woman 


I think 


| tolerate you be- 


an absolute wastrel you're unfit 


Das4 


‘use our relations are on a business basis. But 


[| don’t want your friendship, and | resent hav 


ing to endure your acquaintance !” 


Pretty harsh words? Yes—but didn’t he de 
rve them? And wouldn't you think that most 
men would color a little. and see that there w: 





po 























HERE ARE OTHER DIRECTORS, YOU KNOW AND 


SOME 
rOoLp 


He 


it 


le was furious, and it made him sulky. 
of that I had 
Paul wasn’t half as much of a fool 
And I was 
ng up my mind all that day that he should dis 
‘over that I wasn’t quite the half-witted little 
uuntry ninny he had taken me for when I first 
ame to New York, too. 

Paul forgave me for the episode of the onion 


knew very well, course, done 


n purpose. 


is some people thought him. mak- 


ifter a day or two, and began trying to be d« 
oted ag 


uin. He was always very quiet, very re 


served, very dignified. But he would come and 





talk to me when we were resting, waiting for 
our call, and he managed to ride home with me 





ee | 


{ 
| 
| 


- Po 
MOS 

















OF 
HIM 


THEM MAY EVEN HAVE 


N 
don’t know him 


answer to an arraignment of that kind? t 
You 


He just smiled, in that lazy, provoking way of his 


ao 
Paul Poinsaire, though! 


“Have you never made a mistake?” he said. 
I “But 
mistake—not you 


“Plenty of them!” answered, hotly. 
the 


You knew exactly what you were offer 


you didn’t make a 


way 
mean. 


ng me—and you tried to get even with me in a 
vay no man worthy the name 
“Isn’t all that rather childish?” said he, in his 


“Suppose you let me explain 
When I knew you before 


abominable drawl. 
you'll excuse me, but 
this is a time to be frank—you were a silly littl 
country girl, rather pretty, but without any idea 
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of how to make use of that prettiness. You were 

oh, I know that’s all over or | wouldn’t men- 
tion it—you were very much in love with me. [| 
wasn’t in love with you a bit. But—well, I’m a 
man, and I’ve lived a man’s life. 1 was entirely 
willing to make things easy and pleasant for 
you, and to take, in return, what you had given 
me reason to believe you were entirely willing 
to give.” 

“T hadn’t given you reason to believe anything 
of the sort!” I snapped. 
“But 
Well 


“Granted,” he said, still imperturbable. 


[ thought you had. Call that my mistake 
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extra woman you were then. You are different- 
and you're entitled to different treatment.” 

The audacity of his tone was such that | 
couldn’t help smiling. I was as angry as ever 
but it really was amusing. 

“Is this a proposal, by any chance?” I said. 
“Dear me, no!” he explained, hurriedly. 
yet, you know. You'd just jump at a chance to 
refuse me now. I know that. I think you'll 
change your mind about me again. And then 
we'll see. But I really don’t see why I should 
give you a chance to enjoy yourself at my ex 


“Not 


pense now. Good-day!” 






































TROSE EYES OF HERS WOULD GET COAL 


to go on. There wasn’t any reason for me 
o think that you were going to develop from 
that mildly charming grub into the altogether 
delightful butterfly you are now. I am almost 
in love with you now—” 

“You beast!” I said. 

“I am almost in love with you now,” he went 
on, quite calmly. “And I wouldn’t think of in- 
sulting you by repeating my offer. You're aw- 
fully angry at me just now. Well, that’s too 
bad. But you won’t stay angry. You'll see more 
of life, and you'll understand that men regard 
you, the successful leading lady, as a very dif- 


ferent sort of woman from the helpless little 


ACK AND 


FILL FULL OF INTENSE HATRED 

| could see his game—or | thought I could. 
[f I was to be a famous actress, of course, he 
would be willing to marry me. He was quite 
sure, you see, that I would be flattered by his 
-ondescension. Like the little fool I was then, i 
had let him see that I was in love with him when 
{ first followed him to New York. And it sim- 
ply didn’t occur to him that any woman who 
had ever been in that state could possibly get 
out of it again. He thought I was angry, but 
that it would be a simple matter for him to 
smooth down my ruffled plumage. Well, I didn’t 
agree with him. And I thought that I ought to 
know. 
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{t was some little time before I noticed that 
there was something wrong in the company— 
something more than what Burton, in the rages 
that swept him every so often, called pure bone- 
headedness. I had to admit, after the first few 
We 
turned out some good pictures, but it was only 
because Burton worked over them as no other 
director I have ever seen could or would have 
done. 


days, that the company wasn’t very good. 


Paul Poinsaire was a good actor; not as good, 


is I soon saw, with my eyes opened by my 
experience, as I had believed him to be in the 
id days, but still good enough. And Evie 


Brown had the makings of a good actress. She 
wasn’t stupid; | that Burton could 
But she seemed stiff, 


was sure 
have done wonders for her. 
always; constrained. 

The rest were negligible. When they did what 
they were told the results were all right. But a 
good deal of the time they wouldn’t do that. It 
was Burton who explained them to me. 

“Cheap people—so they do cheap work,” he 
disgustedly. “These people are funny. 
They’re paying Poinsaire well, and they’re cer- 
fainly giving me real money. And when I said 
| had to select my own leading woman they told 
me to go ahead. You're being wel! paid. But 
that ends it. I found the rest of the company 
engaged when I came out here—and under con- 
tract at that. Contracts! No danger of any of 
that bunch running out on you. You'd have to 
use a stick of dynamite to pry any of them loose 
from the payroll! And I 
bricks without straw.” 





said, 


don’t like making 


Still, it was even more than this general in- 
competency that was making the trouble. Some 
of the women began acting in a way I didn't 
like when they saw me—a catty, nasty way. And 
Evie Brown went around with her big eyes full 
of tears—except whgn she looked at me. Then, 
if she thought I wasn’t looking, the tears would 
dry up, and those eyes of hers would get coal 
black and full of hatred. 

At first I thought she was jealous because ! 
had the leading parts, and got more money than 
she did, though she had been working longer. 
And it wasn’t until I overheard, by pure chance, 
a snatch of conversation that I understood the 
truth. I had noticed before that the women 
in the company seemed either to like me or de- 
spise me; and I had noticed, too, that those who 
liked me had little use for Evie, and the other 
way around. And then, one day, when I had a 
headache, and had got Burton to shift his scenes, 
so that I could rest my eyes for an hour, I got 
as far away from the lights as I could, in a far 
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corner of the studio. I dozed off, I suppose, 
and when I woke up it was to hear voices some- 
where near. I didn’t know just where, and be- 
fore I could cough or let them know I was there 
I had heard so much that I knew it would only 
make more trouble if I let them find me. 

“Evie’s a little fool, of course,” said one of the 
women—Luella Martyn, who wore divided skirts 
and rode like a centaur. “But we can do some 
thing with her. If this other one gets hold of 
him we might as well pack up and move on. 
She wouldn’t stand for us.” 


“I’m sorry for Evie, anyhow,” answered the 
other. I recognized her voice, too; it was Marie 
Berger, who played the old women’s parts. “She’s 
really fond of him, you know.” 

“More fool said Luella, with a little, 
hard laugh. “It doesn’t pay to get too fond of 
men like him. Make them fond of you—then 
work them for all you’re worth—and all they 
are. I’ve always gone on that principle.” 


she,” 


“T’ve heard so, dearie,” said Marie, very sweet- 
ly. Is there anything sweeter, more honeyed, 
than the thrust one such woman gives another? 
“But, then, of course, Evie is so young!” 
Marie had given up trying 
to look young; she was qualified for the old 
parts she played, and was reconciled to it. But 
Luella, whose constant horseback riding in the 
pictures—she really a wonderful rider— 
kept her in condition, didn’t look her thirty-eight 
years at all. She was a superannuated circus 
rider, really; a good many of the cow girls in 
the films have had that training. I could almost 
see her writhe at that. But she came back 
pretty well, I thought. 

“You’re so sweet, Marie,” she said. “I don’t 
see how you manage to keep the point of view 
of young people as you do. So many elderly 
women forget that they were ever young. But— 
well, as we were saying, poor Evie isn’t capable 
of managing this herself. We ought to help her. 
It was all right before we all came over to this 
new company. He was at her feet then; she 
could do anything she wanted with him.” 

“She paid for it, I guess!” said Marie, bitterly, 
with the first trace of real feeling she had shown. 
“That man’s a bad one, Luella—all the way 
through. You know I’m no prude—I’ve seen too 
much of life. But there are some things—and, 
well, Evie was all right until she met him.” 

“I should worry!” said Luella, callously. “I’ve 
got troubles of my own, Marie. And all I’m 
thinking about now is that if Dean gets her hooks 
into Paul, it’ll be good-night Evie—and for us, 
I think he’s fool enough to marry her.” 
“T shouldn’t wonder. 


Dig number two. 


was 


too. 
It’s 


“Dean?” said Marie. 
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MISS DEAN STAYS IN THE PICTURE AND 
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vhat Evie’s afraid of. 
sed to marry her.” 

“Oh, of course,” said Luella. 
[That’s why she left home, or would have left 
home! Well—anyhow. What are we going to 
do about it? Evie can’t crab Dean’s game; Dean’s 
too deep for her. It’s up to us to help her out. 
Try and think up something.” 


And she says he prom- 


“Same old story. 


Then they went off, 'eaving me wide-awake, as 
you may well believe. So that was why Evie 
hated me so! I didn’t blame her; I was sorry 
I had been just as much of a little 
But—and the thought sobered 

Had she? 

| wanted to do something, but | was up against 
t. I couldn’t go to Evie and have it out with 


for her. 
fool as she was. 
me—I had escaped. 


But I did want to straighten things out. 
| wanted to stop the wagging tongues of Luella 
and Marie, and put a spoke into Poinsaire’s wheel. 

And then something happened that 
look as if I wouldn’t have a chance to do any 
thing at all. Burton, used to the harsh Eastern 
climate, took too many liberties with the warm 
California weather. 


ler, 


made it 


He caught a cold; neglected 
it, and had to go to bed. There was danger of 
pneumonia, and the most important picture we 
had yet undertaken was to be made. 

We were doing a big feature picture, and a 
good deal depended on it. It couldn’t be held up; 
it was a case of doing it at once or not at all. 
The doctor 
He had the manager of 


lor once Burton was beaten down. 
made him stay in bed. 
the company wire East for another director, but 
we couldn’t get him. In those days directors 
weren't as common and as generally competent 
as they are now. And until Paul Poinsaire said 
that he, himself, would produce the picture, and 
act in it as well, things looked bad. 

Paul could do it, too. 

and 


Really, I believe he was 
He 
went to work with a will, and for a couple of days 
everything But I kept 
growing more and more uneasy, for he forced his 


is—a better director than an actor. 


went very well. on 
There was noth- 
ing at which I could really take offence; he was 
perfectly respectful. But Evie Brown grew mor 
and more wan and hopeless looking, and I fel 
like a murderess when I saw the 
growing under her eyes. It wasn’t my fault; | 
wasn't responsible for her suffering, and I would 
have done anything in the world to make Paul 
go back to her. Heaven knows, I didn’t want him 


attentions on me all the time. 


dark circles 


But, of course, Evie wouldn’t have believed 
that. Even if I’d told her so, and she had be 
lieved me, she would have hated me worse than 
‘ver, for not appreciating Paul. 
It’s absurd, but it’s so. 


Women are 


like that. 
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And after we had finished work on the third 
day of that picture, he managed things so that 
we were left to go back to the city together in a 
car. Sure enough, when we had driven half a 
mile, he stopped the car. 

“It’s no use, Polly,” he said. 
marry 


“You've got to 
I’ve fought against it. I always 
swore I[’d never marry a woman I loved, be- 
cause it would give her too much of an advan- 
tage. But you’ve got me going. You're going 
to forgive me, aren’t you?” 
“Why shouldn’t I? 
didn’t do me any harm, Paul. 
Mrs. Paul—no, thank you!” 
“Why not?” he snapped. 


me. 


You 
But, as to being 


“Oh, yes!” I said. 


“I—why, I’ve told 
some people we were going to be engaged.” 

I had to laugh. Think of the egoism of that! 

“What a funny lot of mistakes make 
about like that,” I said. “Now, Evie 
3rown thinks you told her that you and she—” 

“Oh, that was all he said. 
“If that’s all—” 

“It isn’t all,’ I said. “Now, understand this: 
If you were the only man to marry, 
beg in the streets— 
ago what I thought 


you 
things 


over long ago,” 


on earth 
and I had to marry you or 


l’d beg! I told you a while 


of you. I haven’t changed my mind! Now— 
drive on, please!” 
lt took him a minute or so to take it in. Then 


he threw in the clutch furiously, and we raced 
along. He didn’t speak until we got to my hotel. 

“One of us has got to get out of this com- 
pany, after this,” he said then. “I think they'll 
I don’t mind telling you not 
They'll find a 


want to keep me. 
to rely too much on your contract. 
way to break it. Good-evening !” 

He things as had 
threatened to do, too, if he’d known enough not 
to go to Burton and tell him about it. The at- 
tack of pneumonia had been warded off, and 
Burton was seeing him every night and hearing 
So, 
he saw Burton that night Paul told him what 


could have managed he 


reports on the progress of the picture. when 


he meant to do about me. And then—fireworks. 
didn’t know it until next morning. 
| reported at the usual time, expecting to be 
told | But 
instead of being at home in his hotel. 

As soon as he saw me he came over and shook 
Then he turned to Paul. 
“T’ll resume charge now,” he said. 


Though I 


wasn't needed. Burton was there, 


hands. 
“Poinsaire, 
Miss Dean stays in the picture and the company. 
What have you to say to that?” 

“T’ll resign,” said Paul, promptly. “I’ve seen 
my lawyer, and he says my contract doesn’t bind 
me—badly drawn. Good-day !” 

(To be continued.) 
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The Habit of Writing Well 


OOD THOUGHTS, BRIGHT IDEAS 
and originality come when the mind is 
in that mood to act the thought, create 
the idea and foster the originality, and to write 
well one must think Writing is a habit 
that improves like old wine. To increase your 
writing power and the art of story-writing im 


well. 


agination, seek the company of those writers and 
thinkers who will assist in the development of 
picturizing and visualizing as they apply to pic- 
ture play forming. If there are any photoplay- 
wrights in your town or city, get to know them, 
get together; one can always learn from another 
Our editorial experience has shown us that many 
A writer with no limit 
As to new 
Emerson said of “thai 
He developed 
to a point where he knew how to speak to his 


authors write very badly 


on his ambitions can write well. 


writers, remember what 
lump of bashfulness and phlegm?” 
a writer develops in 


contemporaries. So many 


scenario writing. If you write photoplays, write 


them well. 


The Writers and Near-Writets 


‘6 ANY ARE CALLED, BUT 

chosen”—it is an old text, but it applies 
so aptly to the photoplaywright profession that we 
quote it. Photoplay writing may be termed semi- 
literary, nevertheless it is certainly profitable, 
even when the author’s name and fame are of 
no consequence. 


few are 


New writers, and some old ones, 
complain that the producers do not appreciate 
their efforts. The authors are in the wrong—the 
editors and directors do appreciate the efforts, 
and they show it by purchase when the story has 
merit, regardless of whether the writer lives in 
New Orleans and comes from French descent or 
lives on the East Side in New York and writes 
plays at night, while during the day he may push 
a cart. Idea, merit, plot, interest 
count—not locations. If the pro- 
ducers did not recognize new writers, who would 
take the place of the old ones? And film com- 
like publishers, would feel their business 
lessening because of the lack of material. And 
“few are chosen,” because the writer lacks origi- 
and ideas rather than because the 
be able to write tributes and odes 


originality, 
names and 


panies. 


nality, plot 


author may 
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EDITOR 


The 
there is no monopoly or literary aristocracy i1 


latter are not wanted; ideas are. As yet 


the photoplavywrights’ 
chance; no 


field. All have an equal 
favorites are played—all that is r 
quired is a bright idea, something so utterly dif 
ferent from other plays that the 
find; a 


director an 


editor will sav: “Here’s a writer wi 


new plots.” 


Some Words from Readers 


Show MODEL SCENARIO USED | 
has proved of such value to new 
that we have 


ast mont 
writers 


received several mail. sacks 


of letters from writers who were benefited. “Th 


Love of Penelope” was a light drama, and next 


month we will use a comedy, showing the 


of cut-backs, inserts, breaks, leaders and bust 
that will be of still more interest 
What It Means to Stick 

NEW YORK YOUNG WOMAN worked 


on photoplay scripts for over a year, most 


studiously. told her it was 
that she could not sell her stories. And 
her first plays did not sell. 
the ring,” 


Friends and relatives 
“no use,” 
But she “stayed i 
to use that vernacular. She persevered ; 
of the 


she followe 


he sought and profited by the advice 


editor of this magazine, because 
Her firs 
and the editor has 


dollars for anothe: 


Her efforts have been rewarded. 
her fifty 
told her he would give 


advice. 
dollars; 
fifty 


sale brings 


of her plays. This writer reminds us of Augustin 
MacHugh, the playwright, author of “Officer 
666.” MacHugh admits writing “drammar” until 


his fingers ached. One by one the producers re 
but he kept at it until Belasc 
that’s 
Successful photoplay writing simply means 
perseverance, when once you are convinced you 
have the plot and material. 


jected his work, 


recognized him, and now—but another 


story. 


What Is a Plot? 


E WISH EVERY WRITER could read 

Henry Albert Phillips’ book, “The Plot of 
the Short-Story.” It’s a book worth while to the 
scenario writer, especially 
to plots and plot-building. 
paragraph: “There may 
crises in a given 


that chapter relating 
Here is a pointed 
be any 
short-story, but 


number of 
there can 




















be only one climax [he crises are the big 
changes, disclosures and 


reader's 


moments that ring in 


dramatic situations that tighten the 


spectator’s) suspense and interest and mark the 
rising development of the story. A plot is not 


a mere series of incidents, but an unbreakable 


chain of events by means of which the writer 
swiftly draws his surprising situation into the 


reader’s (spectator’s) presence.” 


jhirking the Obstacles 
HE SINCERITY OF PURPOSE is so lack 
ing in many scenarios that it is the prime 
One 


cannot write 


rejection. 


eason for their 


with any view of gain in mind unless from the 


start the writer writing 


has determined upon 
Albert C 


following 


a logical, worth-while script. Sproul, 


1f Boston, a scenario writer, has the 


say anent “shirking the obstacies:” 


‘The more detailed and accurate a scenari 


is when it 1s submitted to the producers, th: 


more perfect will be the ultimate result. The 
Se east +. r } 34 la- . 
director starts where the autl leaves ¢ 
[f the ‘busine is faulty or too abbreviated 


the director must expend his time and energy 





in correcting the flaws. This allows just 
much less time for the polishing of the photo 


play; whereas, if the photoplaywright had 
whipped his material into the best possible 
could 
effectively 


shape at the beginning, the director 


have developed the whole more 
There is a tendency among scenario writers 
to shirk the obstacles When 


fronted by a peculiarly knotty problem they 


they are con- 


smother it or pass over it lightly, trusting 
that the flaw 
Script is in the director’s hands. ‘It 
but a i 
‘for him to 


will not be discovered until! the 
will be 


matter of a few minutes, they argue, 


straighten things out; in the 


meantime, we can go on writing scenarios 


and making additional sales, ad infinitum,’ 
his is one reason why so many scenarios 


are promptly returned. The evasion is as 


bvious to the editor as the body of the 


strich is to the hunter when that poor de 
luded bird puts its head in the sand and im- 
Should the 


script with the flaw get by the editorial staff. 


agines that it is well concealed. 
and the director be forced to do the author’s 
work, you can readily picture his feelings 
There is bound to come a time when the 
director’s disapproval will weigh in the bal- 


The 
purchased for the idea alone and unless the 


ance against the author. scenario is 


story is consistent and logically developed. 
the author is attempting to get money under 


false pretenses. For him to rely upon the 
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important places 


director to fill in the 


ridiculous. Above all, do not shirk your 
work. Let your sincerity of purpose be s 


evident that the editors will recognize it, even 
When 


script, your chances of 


though they return your scenarios. 
ou write a salable 


‘selling it will be enhanced, for the editors 


will be ly disposed toward you.” 


favorab 


Henry Higgins Has Another 


55 
Wampum, Pa., January 30 
Vear Editor: 

Happy New Year. I pretty near sold another 
story, only it come back marked, ‘‘Not our 
style of story.’’ Last week an editor penciled 
on one script, ‘‘Use better grammar.’’ Should 
I? I sent eight stories to a critic and he told 
me they was all “punk.” 3ut if Lizzie and 
Mamie and Joe and the rest of the clerks, and 
farmers, and newsboys can write, so can I 
But can I sell ’em after I write them? Your 
advice has saved me $13 and 64 cents in 
stamps. I'm learning how Just got an idea 
for a peach of a mellerdrama Must ite it 
Good night. Henry Higgins 





oreettins 
rorgetting 


o Send Stamps 


W E WERE IN 
the editor I 


A STUDIO the other day and 


7 1 
»wed us seventy-three photo- 


stories to be returned, but for which there 


were no stamps nor self-addressed, stamped en- 


elopes. That is nothing but the direst negli 
yence. The owners of those scripts are no doubt 


wondering why they are not returned. Don’ 


forget the stamps. Stamped envelopes are bett« 


Have them typewritten, too 


4 ’ = 
Answers 


Some Questions and 


_ SORT OF INFORMATION? Pleas 

do not ask this department to answer que: 

tions not dealing with ph writing or 

studio work. No informat » players will 

be given in these columns. For prompt reply to 
| 


t 
personal questions, 


itoplay 


1On as 


please send stamp. Our ques 
tions are many; we select and answer the most 
important and interesting to other writers in 
th We make no charge for advice 
hut we do prefer that the questioner be a regular 
reader or subscriber. From the letters we re- 

ependent and Licensed studio ed 

this department is catering to the 


7 
1ese columns 





ceive from Inc 
itors, W ¢ k1 OW 1s 

largest number of scenario writters in the coun- 
try; our efforts are appreciated quite as much by 
the editors as by the writers and authors, and 
for the service rendered all we ask is a good 
word for the Photoplay Magazine. If we help 
yr please you, tell us; we like to know we are 
doing our work well. 


WHAT DOES A “BREAK” MEAN? A break 
in a scene means that one might better explain 
the action or eliminate parts. In 
other words, a scene may be interrupted in order 
to prevent the actual showing of a robbery, sug- 
gestive plot or long action. It can be done by 
a “flash” to another scene or by the use of a 
leader, the former preferred. 


FINDING AN INSPIRATION. We know of 


no better definition for inspiration than imagina- 


unnecessary 
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tion. Perhaps mood would be a good definition, 
also. But wherever it is discovered, and what- 
ever it is, it must be elaborated upon. The skele- 
ton of an idea is only the beginning. A plot 
without construction would resemble a clothier’s 
lummy without clothes. Inspiration is the dum- 
my, but the building up, construction of denoue- 
ment and climax are the clothes with which the 
dummy must be fitted. But where to get the 
inspiration? A real writer finds inspiration any- 
where—everywhere—it is everywhere. 


WHAT 1S A SCENE PLOT? A scene plot 
is a list or sketch of the number of interior and 
exterior scenes necessary in the production of a 
play. For instance, a parlor may be used, and if 
the settings are the same, the list should read: 
Parlor 1-4-9-15-19. The same applies to an ex- 
terior, so long as reference is made to that par- 
ticular scene as being used more than once. 


WHERE SHALL I SEND MY PLAY? A 
question asked by dozens of writers every week. 
Study the releases, watch what each particular 
company is producing; be governed by that and 
by what each editor occasionally tells the public 
he wants. 

LENGTH OF A SYNOPSIS. Personally, we 
believe a writer should write a synopsis as long 
as he wants, within reason, of course; but if 
an author can write an explanatory synopsis in 
250 words, we say do it. Photoplay writing 
really means condensation, therefore the synopsis 
should come within that meaning. Some com 
panies prefer full synopses, others short ones. 
Use good judgment in either case. 

LOSING 


SUBMITTED STORIES. Always 
keep a carbon copy of your scenario, and if you 
have received no word from the studio within 
six weeks, write and inquire about it. Few 


stories are lost by the producers, but film men 
are apt to lose manuscripts; and yet we know of 
no case where they failed to recompense the 
author 


KEEPING TRACK OF YOUR PLAYS. Some 
writers use card systems, others memorandums ; 
some use books. We advise the use of a book, 
with alphabetical index. Group the plays under 
A, B, C, and so on in the index, referring to a 
page on which the script is recorded. Following 
is a method that will work almost automatically : 


Story Company Postage Date sent 
‘Her Boy” Universal 6 1/14 
1 7 Vitagraph 6 2/5 
Report What Sale Price 
2/3 Unavailable 
2/24 Considering 3/1 $25 
WHAT IS A HEADER? We confess we do 
not know. We presume the reader has reference 
to leader: Lead and leader are two different 
words. Lead refers to the lead player in a com 


pany, leader an announcement preceding a scene 
in a play. 


KEEP THE STORIES MOVING. Reject 
ment by one company is no indication that the 
story will not prove acceptable to another. Re- 
jection does not always mean the story has no 
merit; it may be unavailable for that particular 
company at a particular time. But study the 
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market and submit the play to the producer most 
likely to use that sort of material. If the play 
comes back ten or a dozen times, rewrite it, 
strengthen it—something is wrong with it. Like 
the “Magic Story,” it needs understanding—plus 
entity, interest, feeling, grip, revamping. 


Wants of the Film Producers 


COMPLETE LIST of the film manufactur- 

ing companies follows. This list is made 
as of February fifteenth and is subject to change, 
but if the writer will be guided by the producers’ 
wants, their style of plays and watch the releases 
of each company, this list will prove invaluable 
For reference a typewritten list can be made, 
if you do not want to mutilate the magazine by 
tearing out the pages. And bear this in mind: 
don’t send the kind of scenarios to the producers 
that herein tell you they don’t want that sort of 
story. Notice that some prefer this kind and 
others that; but remember a// want, as Editor 
Perry N. Vekroff, of the Kinemacolor Company, 
so tersely puts it: “Stories that excel in origi- 
nality of treatment, strength of plot, and prac- 
ticability of script, rather than elaborate construc 
tion based on sensationalism and the mere ex- 
ploitation of color.” All manuscripts must be 
typewritten, bear the name and address of the 
writer and be accompanied by self-addressed, 
stamped envelope for return. Write no letters 
to the editor. Send nothing but the story. 


BRAND 
\merican 


COMPANY AND ADDRESS 


....--American Film Mfg. Co.. 
Santa Barbara, Cal. Interested 
in drama, comedy and history 
suitable for reels running 500 
to 8,000 feet. Good prices 
paid. Reports 2 to 4 weeks. 

..Foreign. Not purchasing stor- 
ies. 

.Advance Motion Picture Com- 
pany, 950 Edgecomb place. 
Chicago, Ill. Own staff writ- 
ing educational and industrial 
plays. In market after April 
ist, for other stories. G. L. 
Cox, manager. 

.Apex Film Company, 145 West 
45th street, New York. P. P. 
Craft, manager. Not purchas- 
ing. 

.See The Mutual Film Corpora 
tion. 

.Balboa Amusement Producing 
Company, 806 Security Build- 
ing, Los Angeles, California. 
Scenario contest on for best 
three-reel drama. No military 
or wild west stories wanted. 

cvaeniee Biograph Company, 807 East 
175th street, New York. In 
market for split-reel comedies 
and strong dramas. Reports 
1 to 4 weeks. 


Ambrosio 


Advance 


Apex 


Apollo 


3alboa 


3iograph 


Broncho 


a Pee 


California 


Domino 


Dragon 


. Eclair 


Edison 


Famous Players. 


.Famous 
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See the Universal Film Mfg. 
Company. 


.See New York Motion Picture 


Corporation. Strong, heart- 
interest dramas, one to three 
reels. 

Crystal Film Company, 
Wendover avenue, New 

Comedies and dramas. 

planatory synopsis only. 

California Motion Picture Cor- 
poration, 356 Pine street, San 
Francisco. Wants features, 
dramas, comedies. Invites 
writers to submit scripts. 


430 
York. 
Ex- 


.See New York Motion Picture 


Corporation. 

The Ryno Film Company, 220 
West 42nd street, New York 
Single-reel comedies, dramas, 
two, three, four and five ree! 
features. 

Film Company, 126 
West 46th street, New York 
Purchasing split-reel travesties, 
single-reel comedies, two-reel 
modern dramas, western stor- 
ies, Northwest mounted police, 
Spanish mission plays. Only 
clean plays and above the 
standard of ordinary releases 
wanted. Strong three - reel 
stories with “punch” desired. 
No scripts solicited from au- 
thors unless they have had at 
least three stories accepted and 
released. Usual rates paid; 
aid giving promising writers. 


.Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 2826 


Decatur avenue, Bedford Park, 
New York. Has no scenario 
editor; department passes on 
all stories; plots for considera 
tion held out and discussed one 
night a week. Modern stories 
wanted; plays of to-day, em 
bracing incidents with which 
the average person is familiar. 
Short comedies in demand. 
Reports 4 to 6 weeks. Gives 
author credit on screen and 
posters. 


Essanay Film Mfg. Co. 1333 
Argyle street, Chicago, II. 
Mrs. Louella O. Parsons, ed- 
itor. Purchasing few scripts. 
Staff writers supply most stor- 
ies. Will consider farce, slap- 
stick and straight comedy. Re 
ports 3 days to 2 weeks. 


Players Film Com- 
pany, 213-27 West 26th street, 
New York. B. P. Schulberg. 
scenario editor. Want strong 
four-reel scenarios of modern 
nature and a broad domestic 
appeal. Will pay high prices, 
and if necessary establish a 
record. Fastidious in choice. 


Fronti 


DEPARTMENT 


er 


Gaumont 


Great 


Northern... 


Gold Seal...... 


Kay-Bee 


Keyst 


ne 


Kinemacolor 


Komic 


Lubin 


Lux 


Melies 


Mutua 


New 


l 


Majestic... 


..Dramatic features, 


.Comedies. 


. Military, 


.Comedies. 


. Kinemacolor 


.G. Melies, 
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.St. Louis Motion Picture Com 


pany, Santa Paula, California. 
Drama and comedy. Western 
comedy. 

Gaumont Company, 110 West 
40th street, New York. Not 
purchasing. 

Foreign. Not purchasing. 
dramas. 
See The Universal. 


Not purchasing. 
See The Universal. 
Kalem Company, 235 West 
23rd street, New York. Philip 
Lang, editor. Comedies and 
dramas; two reel dramas. Re- 
ports I to 4 weeks. 

war, western, dra- 
matic features, one to three 
reels. See New York Motion 
Picture Corporation. 

See The New York 
Motion Picture Corporation. 
Company of 
America, 1600 Broadway, New 
York; Perry N. Vekroff, ed- 
itor. Only contributions 
unusual merit; prefer good 
comedies; handsome prices for 
strong dramas and an _ oc- 
casional melodrama, western 
or otherwise. No limit as to 
length of story, which is deter- 
mined by worth of plot in judg- 
ment of directors. 


Foreign. 


ot 


.See The Mutual Film Corpora- 


tion. 

Lubin Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Indiana avenue and 2oth 
street, Philadelphia. Lawrence 
McCloskey, editor. Will con- 
sider stories of all types, but 
they must be of value. Pay 
from $25 to $100; more if story 
warrants it. Reports 3 days to 
3 weeks. 
Foreign. Not purchasing. 
New York City 
Not in market; players abroad. 
The Mutual Film Corporation, 
Scenario Bureau, 29 Union 
Square, New York. Frank E. 
Woods, manager. Handles 
stories for Apollo, Reliance, 
Komic, Majestic. Pays good 
prices; wants comedies, strong 
one, two and three reel dra- 
mas. Reports promptly. 


-_New Majestic Film Company, 


651 Fairview avenue, Los Ang- 
eles, Cal. L. J. Henderson, 
director. Drama and comedy. 
Good prices. 


New York Motion 


Picture Corp...New 


York Motion Picture 
Corporation. Main office, 
Longacre Building, New York; 
Pacific Coast studio, 1712 Al- 
lesandro street, Los Angeles, 
California. Richard V. Spen- 








vestor 


North American. 


Rex 
Solax 


Selig 


Chanhouser 


.Directors’ Film 


.See The Universal. 


.Solax Company, Fort Lee, N. 


. Thanhouser 
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ér, editor. Handling scripts 
for Kay-Bee, Broncho, Domino 
and Keystone. Needs vary. 
In market for various types. 
Indian-military, western; min- 
ing; straight dramas, big 


themes; occasional costume 
story, Irish, early English 
Two-reel plays preferred; 


good prices. 


.North American Film Corpora 


tion, 111 Broadway, New York; 
Mrs. Catherine Carr, editor. 
Wants one, two and three reel 
dramas and one and two reel 
comedies. Only the best 
wanted. 


.Pathe Freres, 1 Congress St., 


Jersey City Heights, N. J 
George Fitzmaurice, editor. 
Only looking for three to eight 
reel stories from big authors; 
minor material not wanted 
Reports 2 to 5 weeks. 


.Pilot Films Corporation, 120 


Schoo! street, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Not in market at present 


.See The Universal. 
.Princess Film Company, Carl 


L. Gregory, editor; c/o Than- 
houser studio, New Rochelle, 
N. Y. Wants one-reel dramas; 
occasional comedy. 

Corporation, 


102 West torst street, New 
York. Multiple-reel dramas 


wanted. 


.See The Mutual Film Corpora 


tion. Gives credit to author 
on screen. 


, 


J. Interested only in produc- 
tions of at least three reels. 
or about 80 scenes in length. 
Subjects should be somewhat 
melodramatic, of modern life, 
detective, historical. Thrilling 
situations are wanted. Pays 
from $50 to $200 for right ma- 
terial—high class. Reports 3 
to 6 weeks. 


.Selig Polyscope Company, 20 


East Randolph street, Chicago, 
Ill. J. F. Pribyl, editor. In the 
market for strong plots of all 
kinds. Program is diversified 
—melodrama to comedy. Mul- 
tiple-reel society dramas de- 
sired; don’t care for plots laid 
in foreign countries, historical 
nor adaptations of non-copy- 
righted books or poems. Re- 
ports 3 days to 3 weeks. Gives 
credit to author on screen. 

Film Company, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Lloyd 
Lonergan, editor. Not pur 
chasing; staff writes stories. 


Universal 


WHE ciwcas 


Vitagraph 


Warner’s 


Features 


-The Universal 
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Film Mfg 
Company, 1600 Broadway, New 
York; Calder Johnstone, ed- 
itor; Pacific Coast studio, Hol- 
lywood, California; James 
Dayton, editor. Handles stor 
ies for Gold Seal, Rex, Imp, 
Powers, Victor, Nestor, Bison, 
Joker. Any kind of stories; 
good prices for available plots; 
reports 10 days to 5 weeks 
Gives author credit on screen 
and poster. 

See The Universal. 


.Vitagraph Company of Amer- 


ica, East 15th St., and Locust 
avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. All 
classes of stories, but they 
must be of considerable merit 
—high class. Good prices. Re 
port in 10 days. 


.Warner’s Features, Inc., 13 


West 46th 


street, New York 
Solely a distributing company ; 
submit no scripts. 


Appreciation, Just Appreciation 

W = MAY BOAST A LITTLE, but in that 
the list of film companies and their wants 

published in this number is the most complete 

ever put out, and as the information comes direc 


from the studios, we are proud of it. 


The ready 


response given our requests is more than ap- 
preciated, and especially do we wish to thank 
The Universal Film Company, Thomas A. Edi- 
son, Solax Company, Eclair, Selig Polyscope, 
American Film Company, Famous Players, Es- 
sanay Film Company, Kinemacolor, Lubin Man- 
ufacturing Company, New York Motion Picture 
Corporation, Pathe Freres and the Mutual Film 
Corporation for the prompt manner in which they 
furnished the information. 


THE NEW INQUIRY SUPPLEMENT 
UR READERS who have missed the 


“Questions 


and Answers” department 


from recent issues of PHotopLAay Maca- 
ZINE will be pleased to learn that this department 
will be resumed in the near future in the form 


of a monthly “Inquiry Supplement.” 


The new 


supplement will be issued in separate form and 
will contain questions submitted to us together 


with their answers. 


The department “Who’s 


Who in the Photoplays” will also be conducted 
in the “Supplement.” 

Questions of all kinds concerning photoplays 
and photoplayers will be answered to the best of 
the ability of our staff, and our many sources of 


information. 


Send in your questions now, in order that they 
may be answered in the first issue. 
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FISCHER, the “Ameri- 
can Girl,” recently received an es- 
pecially nice letter from the proprietor 

a theater in Winnipeg in which he writes 
there are twenty-odd picture theaters there for 
the 200,000 population and the “best lit up streets 
in the world.” He adds, “your personality has 

added many dollars in this house, as you are a 

sreat favorite here and your appearance on the 

screen always meant from $10 to $20 more a 


night when we featured vou.” Something like a 


solid compliment, eh? 


of the Kalem 
ducing a splendidly exciting 
military photoplay, entitled “The 
‘Vest Point Lieutenant,” by F. McGraw Willie. 
\ young Lieutenant played by Charlie Bartlett 

sent to join a Colonel on the Frontier, he 
ind the Colonel’s daughter in the hands of Billie 


Rhodes, fall in love and Charlie runs foul of a 


PRANK E. MONTGOMERY 
Company is pr 


two-reel Indian 


rival officer, who when Charlie is wounded man 
After 
which Charlie 
lrives a wagon of ammunition through the In 


iges to get him suspected of cowardice. 
some dramatic happenings in 
dians, who blow it up, the young officer is re- 
Mona 
Darkfeather is the Indian girl who revenges her 
dead warrior by telling the Indians of the Gar- 
rison’s desperate straits and urging them to at- 


noved from suspicion and all is well. 


tack. There are some splendid battle scenes in 


this 


arco ER OTIS TURNER of the Uni- 
versal has completed “A Soldier of For- 


une,” a drama of which most of the scenes 
ire laid in Cuba with some good battle scenes 
and a thrilling ambush. Herbert Rawlinson ap- 
pears in a heroic role and has some hard riding 
and fighting, all of which he does well. Mr. 
Turner is now putting on an interesting “heart 
interest” story called “Captain Jenny, S. A.,” 
the last letters Salvation Army, of 
course. Jenny and a sister are very much alike 
and a young spendthrift falls in love with the 
sister after saving her life. He falls into the er- 


roneous belief that she is dead and in time asks 


meaning 


Jenny to give up a project as 
China to marry him. 


Missionary to 
By one of the most novel 
twists ever devised he finds the sister is alive 
and Jenny knows his love is not for her and 
she consoles herself with her beautiful religion 
'azel Buckham makes a touching Jenny. Marte 
Ruley is the sister and Herbert Rawlinson acts 
splendidly and looks handsome as the young 


spendt 


f 


hrift with lots of gvod in him 


q DWIN S. PORTER of the Famous Players, 

producer and motion picture educationalist 
trom the toes up, will probably direct little Mary 
Pickford himself. He is very busy licking hig 
first scenario into shape. He is a particularly in- 
teresting man and he certainly knows his busi 
Only a few people know that Mr. Porter 
operated the first motion picture projector in 
New York City at Koster and Beils on April 26, 
1896. In that same year Mr. Porter made his 
first visit to the coast, 


ness. 


spending eight weeks in 
San Francisco and six weeks in Los Angeles. 
He operated the first projecting machine on the 
coast, over the Orpheum Circuit, and had about 
Edwin Porter was with 
Edison for ten years, first in the manufacturing 
end and then as Producer and he had charge of 
the studios. He organized the Rex Company and 


sold out to the Universal and he holds patents 


twenty fifty-foot reels. 


on the Simplex machines and has an interest in 
the business. 


*OMANCHE, 


pony, is quite a humorist. 


Darkfeather’s trained 
The other day 
he walked up behind George H. Melford and 
took his hat off and as George was deep in 
Melford accuses 
Mona of ordering Comanche to do it and—well! 


Mona 


thought, he jumped some. 


LEO MADISON of the Universal, the young 
lady who has been selected to play oppo- 
site to J. Warren Kerrigan, has made a very 
rapid rise in the photoplay world. 
just one scene and was taken on a big salary 
at once. This in itself is unusual; then she 


She played 


played in one or two important parts with the 
Smalley’s and was placed 


opposite Dave Hart 


14 
1, 
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A short time aiter that she was 
Farrell Macdonald. 
[here may be quicker rises, but it is doubtful. 


he is an excellent all-around actress, equally 


ford in leads. 


transferred to director J. 


S 
good in emotional roles and comedies, while 
she has shown picture fans what a wonderful 
adventuress she is. She has one of the principal 
roles in “Samson” at the present. 


YOOR COLONEL PRYCE, Carlyle Black- 
well’s capable assistant and office manager, 


scenario writer, and so forth and so on! When 
{f came across him the other day, sitting on one 
hair, with his typewriter on another, I asked 


the matter. “Oh, nothing,” he answered dolefully. 
‘Those darned property men have swiped my 
and chair for one of the scenes.” 


Asked 


her favorite occupation and she answered 


FE DITH BOSTWICK has owned up. 
a 


‘ragging.” Open confession is good for the 
soul. Edith is such a good fellow, as many can 
testify, many a young fellow owes her a good 
word for one from her that has made him think 
a bit She is now taking the part of the 
wife of Samson and at the present writing has 
left him, and is about to be given to some other 
fellow in the next scene. Lordy! what us ladies 


to put up with. 


J FARRELL MACDONALD is in the thick 
J* of his great four-reel production of “Sam- 
son,” with the Kerrigans, Cleo Madison, Edith 
William Worthington, Geo. Periolat 
and others in the cast. 


Bostwick, 
It is a worthy play and is 
being put on in splendid style. This really great 
director is giving the Universal something to be 
proud of and his direction is worthy of the 
greatest commendation. It has taken time and 
lots of it, for Mr. Macdonald will not go on 
with any scene that is not sufficiently prepared 
for and he is a stickler for details. All his com- 
pany are as much interested as he is himself, 
and all agree that it is one of the finest photo- 
plays that has ever been put on the screen. 
Watch for “Samson.” 


A* E. CHRISTIE is busy on another two 

reel budget, of fun entitled, “She Was Onl 
a Working Girl,” by himself. Ramona Langley 
is the poor working girl, Lee Moran is the dirty 
Eddie Lyons the honest 
Russell Bassett and Stella Adams, 


mother with a mortgage on their home, and John 


foreman, elevator hoy 


the father and 


Steppling the rascally owner of everybody and 
everything, including the mortgage. Ha, ha, 
There are the fights on the 
roofs and in the cell: 


can’t you see it? 


heroic rescues and 
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dastardly deeds and things all done in the most 
serious vein. Al was going East for Christ 
mas, but they would not let him. He is too valu 
able, and it is understood that something mightily 
substantial has kept him right here. Good for 
him. 


>" PYLE, a member of Harry Pollard’s 

company at Santa Barbara, wrenched her 
knee while jumping from a buggy in a recent 
picture. In the same picture a horse attached 
to a rickety grocer’s wagon decided to go home 
before the picture was taken and after a long 
chase he was brought up opposite the studi 
gates. Much cussing. 


V ILLIAM BERTRAM was seen as an Indiar 

in the big “Rodeo” picture at the American 
and in the parade shown at Santa Barbara, Cal 
recently. William makes one of the finest India: 
chiefs in the business and did a lot of this wor! 


vhile with the Universal 


J \MES DAYTON is writing an importan 
costume three-reeler, which will feature Pau 
line Bush and will be entitled, 
Sword Arm.” 


“Johan of the 
This will be a new departure for 
Miss Bush, who will be seen in cavalier costum« 


the first time. It should suit her well, too. 


[RECTOR COLIN CAMPBELL of the 
Selig Company has gone to Truckhee fo: 
two weeks to get some snow pictures. Clever 
Bessie Eyton, Wheeler Oakman, Fred Clark and 


\l Green and a number of others accompanied 
him. 


ery RAZETO has returned to Selig’s 
and is working for the first time since the 
stage-coach accident, in which she was badly 
injured, a cut over her temple taking twelve 
stitches. 


ILFRED LUCAS is now producing feature 
films for the International Feature Film 
Company at Hollywood and will turn out two 
three-reel features a month. He has just com 
pleted a stirring story by Janie MacPherson, en- 
titled “The Trap,” in which Mr. Lucas gives a 


fine impersonation of a young Trapper, other 


parts being taken by Janie MacPherson, Charles 
Inslee and Bess Meredyth. Mr. Lucas was for 
years with the Biograph and is one of the best 
romantic actors on the screen. He is also a 
very handsome man. The story is an excellent 
one and revolves around the Trapper and a 
Poacher and the girl. It is a tale of the North 
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woods and is full of suspense and action. The 
lirection is excellent. 


C HARLES FRENCH, who is making Western 
~“ pictures for Pathé, is putting on a three- 

reel feature, “Tho Thy Sins be Scarlet,” by Jack 

Freise. Mr. French takes part in it, but is killed 
(ft 1 


early “so he can concentrate himself on the 


| roduction.” 


Mr. Freise is responsible for the 


t item. Tom Foreman and Myrtle Vane take 
| *) 
leads. 
pe MEREDYTH, who recently returned 
from a visit to her home in the East, made 
come reappearance in “Elsie Venner,” under 


direction of Arthur Maude 


She played the 


Coquette, who causes the mischief, and played 
it wondrously well. As a sample of her ver 
satility, she finished up in Elsie Venner one 


day and the next appeared as an_ unsophisti- 


Vilfred Lucas. She 
the four-reel “Charlotte Cor 


‘ated country woman with 
will also appear in 
day,” which Mr 


Constance Crawley in the title role 


EJ ENRY w. OTTO. 


Maude will produce next with 


who was for so long 


iated with the old Nestor successes 


nad wurh 
a) W 


has been with Selig’s for many months, 
excellent actor, and Secretary and Treasurer of 
the Club, has Balboa 


rector. Mr. Otto will put on a series of two- 


joined the forces as di- 
reel dramas and some comedies and is at present 
i “A Gypsy Ro 
le has a fine company, which includes 
Ray Gallagher, Jackie 


nd Henry Stanley 


5 Nabeaiehrte 


rectors in the business 


producing one of his own stories, 
mance.” He 
Grey 


Saunders, Robert 


KING, one of the best known di- 
has built up a fine 
Glendale. 
los Angeles, and will release under the 


tudio, with an excellent location, at 
Usona 


brand, Mutual program Mr. King is getting 
together a very strong company and has en- 
vared Robert Adair, late of Lubin and Kay 


Bee, as leading man, Virginia Kirtley to play 
opposite, Ed Brady and that fine actress, Eu 
genie Ford, for seconds His first 
he a two-reel modern sacrifice 
‘The Power of the Cross,” 


lowed bv one, 


play will 
drama, entitled 
and this will be fol- 
two and three reel psychological 
3urton King will be an- 
er factor in the building up of 


nd society dramas 
the strong 


program 


H ERBERT RAWLINSON and Roberta Ar 

nold took their first trip in an aeroplane 
recently in connection with the picture being 
produced by Otis Turner, entitled “A Flight for 








Life.” Herbert says they both enjoyed the 
unique experience and the aviator even let Her- 
bert steer the flying machine, just telling him 
what to do. 


I OUISE LESTER is to be seen in another 

~ of her famous “Calamity Anne” pictures, 
which will show the lady in “Sassiety” and be 
released at the end of February 


ARSHAL NEILAN of the Kalem company) 
will share studios with Carlyle Blackwell 
at East Hollywood. He will produce one and 
two reel comedies with a company of his owt 


ind will act his own leads 


Ey Ase EDWARDS, late assistant director 
to Fred Mace, is now directing Ike Carney, 
who received the warmest of welcomes on his 
arrival in the West. He started in immediately 
and made his plaint a few days later. “I haven’t 
got my land legs yet, and yet that Harry Edwards 
person won’t even give me time for meals. | 
had a cup of coffee for breakfast and I’ve been 
wallowing in cold water and mud for five hours 
Such a life!’ All this was in “Alkali Ike’s 
Wooing “ 


LLEN DWAN has nearly completed his 

fine production of “Richelieu” at the Uni- 
versal and two parts stand out very prominently, 
Murdock MacQuarrie as the Cardinal and Pauline 
Bush. Miss Bush never gave a finer performance 
in fact her Julie de Mortemar will long be re 
membered. Pauline Bush is not content just to 
act a part, she studies it out long in advance and 
tries to think as the woman portrayed would 
think. Also, she is never satisfied with herself. 
which is a sure sign of the artist. Quiet and re 
served and wholly wrapped up in her art, Miss 
Bush is one of the most brilliant of the young 
actresses on the screen 


:* would seem that every motion picture actor 
or actress meets with 
sooner or later. 


some narrow escape 
Elsie Albert has been singu 
larly free from vivid adventures, but she has now 
experienced one she is not likely to forget. In 
the feature photoplays put on by Harry C. Mat- 
thews at Bliss, Oklahoma, a herd of buffalo had 
been used and one old buffalo “Nip” had taken 
a violent dislike for the camera. It proved Nip’s 
undoing, for after routing several members of the 
company, including Ray Myers, who had a nar 
row escape, the buffalo charged directly at Elsie 
Albert. Fortunately, Jack Miller was on hand 
and he shot Nip in the nick of time. Since then 
all the company have tasted buffalo meat in its 
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different forms. Miss Albert undoubtedly owes 
her life to the promptness of Jack Miller. 


ARLYLE BLACKWELL has completed “The 
Award of Justice,” a fine melodrama, in 
which stirring fights, sea and auto chases and an 
aeroplane figure. Owing to the bad weather and 
the far off locations, the picture has the record 
for length of time taken, as far as Mr. Black- 
well’s photoplays are concerned. 


EYSTONE had a near tragedy in the mak- 

ing of the three-reel special, “Baffles, the 
Gentleman Burglar.” The Keystone police force 
was pursuing Baffles over the roofs of ten and 
twelve story buildings. One of the cops, just as 
he was about to shoot, slipped on the edge of 
the roof, and for a moment it appeared as though 
he was going over. Regaining his foothold, how- 
ever, he scrambled back to safety, much to the 
relief of onlookers. The camera was kept going 
through it all, however, and a thrill, accidental 
perhaps, but nevertheless the genuine article was 
secured. 


DELE LANE quite enjoyed herself in the 

Selig comedy, “Teaching Father a Lesson,” 
in which she gives Ed Wallace, who takes the 
father, a hot time. In one scene she smashed all 
the ornaments and about wrecked the set and 
Wallace remarked, “Gee! she does it naturally ; 
if she’s half as natural at home I’m sorry for 


her husband.” 


RANK MONTGOMERY is achieving a 

great success with his Indian photoplay at 
the Kalem company and has outlined a most am- 
bitious program, featuring Mona Darkfeather 
in some of the Indian characters, in which she is 
so popular. Mr. Montgomery has just recovered 
from a threatened attack of appendicitis and dur- 
ing his short period of sickness was again made 
aware of how popular he is with his company 
and the Indians; in fact, Mona Darkfeather (Mrs. 
Montgomery) was kept busy answering the 
many callers and finding places for the floral of- 
ferings. The visit of an Indian is lengthy, he 
does not believe in hurrying his gait or speech 
and he is easily offended, but Mona understands 
him and patience is a sort of second nature with 
her now. 


RANCIS FORD is directing a play which is 
remarkable, in that in one Grace 
Cunard is shown on the screen in action, five 
times. It seems incredible, but is nevertheless a 


fact. The camera man, Al Siegler, has success- 


scene 


fully accomplished the feat of showing Miss 
Cunard as twin sisters facing ‘a girl who imper- 
sonates one of them and they see a vision of the 
twins. This was done in the three-reel produc 
tion, “The Return of the Twin Sister’s Double,” 
which, apart from the wonderful photography 
contains some splendid and forceful acting by 
Francis Ford and Grace Cunard, who wrote th« 
piece. Not only exhibitors and the _ general 
public, but men of science and photographers the 
world over will see this film in order to view the 
seemingly impossible, one actress in action as five 
separate people in one scene. 


ARRY POLLARD and Margarita Fische 

have very busy at the America 
studios at Santa Barbara, and have given a taste 
of their quality in three widely diversified photo 
plays. “Withering Roses,” by Marc Edmund 
Jones, is one of the most charming dramatic 
fantasies written and both Margarita 
Fischer and Harry Pollard gave delightful per 
formances. Following this was a light comedy 
and Director Pollard has just completed a com 
bined comedy and child story, with Margarit 
little niece, Kathie Fischer, as 
naughty little girl. The play is called “Peggy's 
Elopement,” and in it Margarita takes the par! 
of a country girl in love with a storekeeper’s 
son, in the hands of Harry Pollard. They go 
through all sorts of comedy troubles because his 
father wants him to marry somebody else and 
her mother does not like him. During the 
progress of the photoplay Harry buys an auto 
for $9.50, an old “one lung Cadillac,” and at the 
close we see the young couple in the “speeding” 
auto being married, while the one horse-powe' 
buggies are rapidly catching up with them. It 
is good to see these accomplished artists in 
comedy now and again. 


been 


ever 


Fischer’s 


LARA BEYERS, a striking brunette, well 

known in prominent stock companies and 
an athlete and swimmer, has joined the Balboa 
company’s forces at Long Beach. 


RETTY BELLE BENNETT will in futur: 

take all of Director Bert Bracken’s leads a! 
the Balboa company. Miss Bennett has played 
leads ever since she joined the motion pictures 
first with Lubin, then Universal, and later th: 
Majestic. She is a delightful actress. 


S. PORTER, of the Famous Players, ha 

* arrived in Los Angeles and is busy making 
arrangements to start work. He will make his 
headquarters at the J. A. C. studios, where an 
other large stage is being built. No better loca 
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tion could be found than Jim Crosby’s well- 
equipped studios with their perfect laboratories 
attached. It is understood that two companies 
are being formed with some of the greatest 
names in filmdom on the roster. 


fh peviwtndy Helen Case is a sensible young wo 
man. Instead of rushing back to work 
whilst only half well, she is out in the air motor- 
ing, lying on the sands and generally getting 
strong and hearty again, for she says, “I am am- 
bitious and have my line of work fully mapped 
out and I want to start with strength as well as 
ambition.” Photoplay-goers will be glad when 
she starts in again. 


FTER a most strenuous day’s work at the 

studio of one of the Universal companies 
in Los Angeles last week, one of the “heavies” 
—it wouldn’t be fair to tell his name—wan- 
dered into the Imperial Cafe on Spring street, 
leaned against the mahogany, scraped his feet 
along the brass, thumbed the top of the bar 
awhile—and at last caught the barkeep’s eye. 
“George, you're a friend of mine, ain’t you?” 
“Sure,” replied the good-natured, white-coated 
man of cheer. “What can I do for you?” 
“Well, tell me, was my chum, Eddie Lyons, in 
here to-night?” “Yes, he was here about an 
hour ago,” came the response. ‘Well, tell me, 
was I with him?” soberly asked the “heavy” as 
a smile spread over his face and he leaned 
heavily against the furniture that supports 
those in distress. 


*ARLYLE BLACKWELL of the Kalem is 
hard at work on an interesting two-reeler, 
entitled “The Award of Justice.” In this he is a 
young clergyman, who, working in the slums, 
converts Tim, a gangster, by saving the life of 
his child. The gang are angry at Tim’s ab- 
sence and in a hot fight one of them is killed 
and the young missionary is accused and sent 
to jail. He escapes and takes refuge in a moun- 
tain still, where he reforms the owner and 
finally meets the man who was instrumental in 
Retribution follows—a 
splendid melodrama, most excellently acted. 


getting him convicted. 


~ LEO MADISON of the Universal was the 

recipient of a very novel Christmas present 
from an unknown admirer. An envelope tied to 
a large box informed Cleo that “I am an ad- 
mirer of beautiful women and the more so when 
they know how to wear beautiful costumes. 
Your work on the screen is a revelation to me 
and I ask you to accept this small token of my 
appreciation. You will never know the donor for 


he has no desire to press himself upon you 
From an ardent admirer.” The “small token” 
proved to be some yards of very beautiful dress 
material, enough for two gowns. Cleo Madison 
says it will take some of her savings to have 
them made up. 


T= day after Christmas, Edwin August had 

his whole company on the carpet and ad 
monished them for being late, etc. When he had 
finished he went off and his assistant, Billy Ab 
bott, was heard to murmur, “And he says he 
can’t make a speech. Gee! the finest monologis 
in the business.” 


F hpewenid BOSWORTH and company are at 
Catalina Island, taking scenes in the “Val 
ley of the Moon.” Jack Conway as Billy, Myrtle 
Stedman as Saxon and Joseph Ray as the Team 
ster have the leads and Charles Hayden is Mr 
Bosworth’s assistant. Hetty Gray Baker wrote 
the scenario and did a splendid piece of work 
which was much appreciated by Jack London 
himself. 


LEO MADISON is busying herself this dul! 

weather with some water-color painting 
She is designing costumes for a mysterious 
scenario she has up her sleeve. Lulu Warrenton 
says it is a fine effort and she ought to know. 


ARRY C. MATTHEWS was taken by H 

C. Miller of the “ror” ranch. to meet the 
chief of the Ponca Indians. Mr. Miller is a 
blood brother and through his influence Harry 
Matthews was allowed to attend a council of the 
Indians. He came away with some interesting 
souvenirs. It is said that the Miller brothers 
have the largest herd of buffalo in existence on 
their ranch. They will figure largely in Director 
Matthews’ pictures. 


R= MEREDYTH is back from the icy 
East and is now supporting Constance 
Crawley and Arthur Maude at the Kennedy 
studios at Hollywood. They are producing 
Rider Haggard’s “Jess” and Miss Meredyth has 
given a beautiful presentation of the Bess to 
Miss Crawley’s Jess. Arthur Maude is a vil 
lainous Mueller, while Felix Modjeska has th: 
part of John. 


> hareigaen BASSETT, known as “pop” Bas 
sett, the famous old actor with Al E 
Christie’s comedy company, was unanimously 
made a life member of the Photoplayers’ Clul 


at the last dinner. 
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and powers of an active mind and a sound body. 


Ind-Electric Massage Battery. ‘The magic power 


'Y aid to the general health in many ways. 
It gives instant relief to headaches, neuralgia, 


convenient scien- 





very home shou!d get an Ind- 
now open for a limited time. 


The special 


‘ the complete 
It Ind-Electric outfit is withinthe reach of every man and woman. 





Send today. 


' Massage Book Coupon 
Ind-Electric Mfg. Co., 


Desk 92 500 Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago 


’ 
& 
} Gentiemen:— Without any obligation to me please send me 
i. free copy of your massage booklet and special price and all partic 
P ulars of 10 days free trial on the Ind-Electric Massage Battery. 
a 
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/ ADING ? 
: LEADING LADY? ssaneuies Paes 
Mabel Normand. 
Everybody Attends the Photoplay Theatres These Days 
and everybody has their favorites among the hundreds of talented Photoplayers. 
The publishers of the PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE want to find out who are the most 
popular players and are asking its readers to decide the question. | 
The Photoplayers’ Popularity Contest was started several months ago, for this 
purpose. it is creating a greater amount of interest than the publishers of | 
the PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE expected. It is growing so large that it has been 
decided to separate it into two divisions—one for the LEADING LADIES and another 
for the PHOTOPLAY IDOLS. 
On this page and the one opposite you will find the standing of the leaders at the 
time this issue went to press. See if your favorites are there. If they are, so 
much the better. If you fail to find their names, don’t be disheartened. They are 
probably only a few thousand votes behind the ten leaders and your votes 
will push them ahead. It’s up to you to get busy. Clip out the coupon below, fill 
it out and send it in to-day. 
(Continued on next page) 
The Standing of the Leading Ladies 
Mabel Normand (Keystone) ...................... 196,250 
Margarita Fischer (American) .............ccceee. 193,850 
SED: SUN GOUNEIND,  cncc ac cesictesncussedeevnes 165,600 
Marguerite Snow (Thanhouser) ................... 159,350 
Florence La Badie (Thanhouser).................. 138,550 
Mary Pickford (Famous Players).................- 122,150 
se eee re - 105,200 
ow BO MR yy, ee ere 86,450 
ime GOSS CHOOT RDI) «occ ccc ccc sccccdccccccee 37,100 
Muriel Ostriche (Thanhouser)..............c.c.ceeee 34,350 
Vivian Rich. Marguerite Snow. 
lr re i eee a ae ee 
THE PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, (March) 
1100 Hartford Building, Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen:—I desire to cast 50 votes for........ 5 ahikiecaie OF baiprinaatar te nn ee pA Wak pak Blea ee , i 
. 
Oe . shee bed Ok oid as ed aire ee aware oa) Oe A eae eee aes NS SOOO POMEL 
I hh ica Sr hin wa wn Agito hese teiinig wile ped dete WN ooe a be oe raced ate eer gee a aba ak a tales seed cs Ore cee a 
CE SE Sr eshesietacrbe bene PheeeKe kad awdabiedda kaNad modedaeemein mode a oka aden cheese 
RE Pn rE eT Pee Fe rt eee ¢ okie ete xiapibacwee 


(This coupon is good for 50 votes for your favorite.) 
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eee ee ee ee ee ee a ee ee ee a ee ee ee ee ee eee eee EEE HEE OEE EEE EEO EEE SEES ES HES SH SS 


IS ONE OF THESE 
YOUR FAVORITE 
PHOTOPLAY IDOL? 


(Continued from opposite page) 





King Baggot. 
J. W. Kerrigan, 


Get Ten Artistic Postals of Your Favorite 


by sending 10 cents, coin or stamps, to the publishers of the PHOTOPLAY MAGA- 
ZINE, The cards are really works of art, each bearing the picture of a favorite 
player. Be sure and give the name of your favorite in ordering the cards. 


You can get your friends to help your favorite Photoplayer by sending each of 
them one of the cards, on the face of which is a message telling them about the 
contest and how they can aid your favorite. Fill out the blank below and send it, 
with 10 cents, to the publishers to-day. Don’t forget. 





Or, better yet, you can help your favorite materially by subscribing, if you are 
not a regular subscriber, and by obtaining the subscriptions of several of your 
friends. You will find no trouble in interesting them in the PHOTOPLAY MAGA- 
ZINE; it is simply a matter of showing them a copy. 


Clip the coupon below and send it in to-day. 


The Standing of the Photoplay Idols - 


ete WE, TEOPTIE CVODE D6 bg cecccciccccwediesascs 202,800 
Ee UE «CUCU. nc cc cece se cctescicvcecss sees Te 
Jack Richardson (American) .....-.cccccccccceces 116,050 
James Cruze (Thanhouser) .............. Sha aa 
ee eT "Dee eer 73,550 
Harry Benham (Thanhouser)...........-cccccceees 71,400 
i Eo. Sree naieu.dwa wieeen cower 45,700 
TS a coin bse dcteccserceesweenesee 44,450 
ee CEE 55 vd sos ccnesncberes ce ceeuaws 37,750 


Ce SS. Pere ee ee 37,050 


Ree eee HHH EHETHESEEEEEEEEEEESE SESE SESH EH SHOE EEE OH OSES E ES OOS 
Haat ete ete ete ete ete ete ete ete ete ete ere ee ee ee se 6s 6 8 6.8 0 8 68 68 68 6 6 O86 © 8 6 6 68 6 6 6 6 6 8 6 8 6 8 6 8 w 
+ et etetetete ete ee ete ee ee ee ee be 6 8 6 8 6 8 8 8 0 6 0 6 6 6 6 6 6 8 6 6 6 8 0 8 6 6 08 6 8 8 6 8 8 6 6 0 6 6 8 6 8 6 6 8 88 68 6 

Patents ee ee ee eee eee eee eee ee HEHEHE EEE EEE EEE SEES ESE EHO E EEE EEE HEH EHS Oe eee OOS 





Jack Richardson. James Cruze. 


(March) 
THE PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
1100 Hartford Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Gentliemen:—Enclosed find 10 cents, IM......--.--5.eeeeeee 
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HE PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE intro- 

duces this month a financial department 

for the benefit of its readers. This feat- 
ure has become a recognized and popular de- 
partment in all high-class magazines, for it fur- 
nishes to the small investor impartial and com- 
petent information and advice which he would 
find difficult to procure elsewhere. 

The small investor is seldom in position to 
ask advice reliable bankers and brokers. 
It might be well to add here that to consult them 
regarding an investment is the safest possible 
plan; but the small investor being generally un- 
with the brokerage profession except 
by gossip and hearsay, is just as liable, in asking 
to know, to fall into the 
hands of an unscrupulous swindler as to get 
sound counsel. Therefore, one who is not as 
familiar with the honest and dishonest financiers 
in his town as he is with the honest and dishonest 
grocers in his neighborhood should exercise ex- 
treme caution in accrediting the assertions of any 
investment dealers. 

PHOTOPLAY 


from 


familiar 


those who pretend 


MAGAZINE, realizing the extreme 
difficulty the small investor labors under in getting 
at the real facts of an investment, has established 
this department to act in a neutral advisory ca- 
pacity, using its own resources, which are prima- 
rily greater than those of the individual, to fur- 
nish information on any investment its readers 
may have in mind or may have made in the past 
and wish to dispose of. To accomplish this 
PuotTopLtay has opened an Inquiry Department, 
which will be devoted to the handling of let- 
ters from subscribers who are interested in in- 
vestments of any nature. These will be given 
most careful attention and every question an- 
swered in detail. All letters, as an evidence of 
good faith, must be signed with full name and 
address; otherwise they will receive no attention. 

The answers will be by letter and shall be 
treated as strictly confidential between the writer 
and the financial editor of PHoTtopray. Each 
month a few of the most interesting of them will 
be published, using, however, only the initials of 
the sender, and answered in the same issue of 
PHOTOPLAY. 

Inquiries should contain only questions regard- 
ing the buying, selling or the advisability of hold- 
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ing of stocks, bonds, real estate and other securi- 
ties, and their foundation or backing. All the 
available data and information, together with a 
prospectus concerning the propositions referred 
to, should be enclosed. Address all letters to 
Financial Editor, PHotopLay MAGAZINE. 


HE ACCUMULATION of money by the sal- 

aried man or woman is a proposition that 
requires only a small beginning—a few dollars « 
week or a month laid aside for a few years— 
and suddenly a good-sized bank account will look 
you in the face. After the first $100 has been 
saved the second hundred is much easier, and the 
third becomes a real pleasure. The depositor, 
having acquired a few hundred dollars, natural- 
ly begins to look for greater returns than the 
savings bank offers, so he turns to an investment. 
Here the main road of accumulation divides into 
several branches. The prospect has real estate 
offered him, sub-division properties, farm lands, 
fruit farms, deeds of trust, etc., and then the 
stock promoter enters the field with his pros- 
pectus under his arm. 

It might be well here to explain roughly 
exactly the difference between a share of stock 
and a bond. When a group of men form a cor- 
poration to carry on any kind of business, they 
incorporate under the laws of a state, and capi- 
talize under a certain figure, based on the value 
of the property offered by the company and the 
business to be done. Put this figure at $1,000,000. 
They then issue $1,000,000 of capital stock, divid- 
ed into, say, 10,000 equal shares of $100 each. 
Sometimes the par value of stock is $10, or $1 
per share, but $100 a share is the customary 
amount. These shares are sold to investors, who 
then, by possession of their certificates of stock, 
become owners in the company to the amount of 
their investment. This equal division is made for 
convenience sake. The awkwardness would be 
apparent should A, who had $1,000 to invest, be 
allotted a certain corner of the building and the 
fixtures, and B, who had $2,000, should get the 
wagons and cars and a portion of the machinery. 
A then buys 10 shares of stock worth $1,000 
and B buys 20 shares at $2,000, and each has his 
equal portion. 

The stockholders then elect officers and direct- 




















ors to carry on the business. After certain peri- 
ods, when expenses have been paid, a dividend is 
declared out of the surplus, if any, and the stock- 
holders share equally the profits on each share. 

Later more money is needed for improvements, 
repairs and extensions, so the stockholders and 
directors agree on the amount necessary, say, 
$s00,000. They then issue bonds to that amount 
bearing a fixed rate of interest and redeemable in 
full at the expiration of a certain number of 
years. These represent a mortgage on the prop- 
erty of the company and are sold usually in 
large blocks to banking houses, who in turn of- 
fer them in small lots to the individual investor 
at $1,000, $500 or $100 each. They are a prior 
obligation of the company, and the interest on 
them has to be taken care of first before any 
dividends can be paid on the stock. They bear 
a similarity to a mortgage on a house—should 
the company default the interest payment, it is 
thrown into the hands of a receiver and the 
bondholders then become the owners; the stock- 
holders are wiped out, and the bondholders either 
reincorporate and become stockholders themselves 
or they sell out entirely. 

There are several classes of bonds and two 
classes of stock, namely, common and preferred. 
The small investor should bear in mind the prime 
requisite in buying an investment, and that is 
safety. If a stock, is the concern making money ; 
is the cost of production great or small; is it 
necessary to ship the articles made or mined, 
requiring large expenditures for freight; is there 
a market for it, or does one have to be created; 
will the market be universal, or restricted after it 
is created? As an example, hats have a universal 
market; they are worn everywhere; but ice skates 
could find no market in the southern countries. 
The latter is restricted. 

In buying a bond it should be considered 
whether it is a first mortgage or if there are 
any other bond issues which precede it. Again, 
is the property that serves as collateral worth two 
or three times the total issue of bonds? Is the 
earning power of the company two or three times 
the interest on the bonds? Is there a sinking 
fund clause in the issue, which will redeem the 
bonds when they fall due? 

The rate of income should be the second point 
to take into consideration in judging a security. 
To pick out the best paying investment and yet 
retain all the elements of safety for the principal 
is sometimes a very difficult thing to do. 

In buying preferred stocks a dividend rate up 
to seven per cent can be procured. Above that, 
safety is sacrificed for additional income. How- 
ever, it would be a difficult thing to find a well- 
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seasoned preferred stock paying seven per cent 
that. would net the investor over five and one- 
half per cent, as it would undoubtedly sell above 
par. In purchasing a good underlying or first 
mortgage bond at the present time five and one- 
half and six per cent can be easily obtained, owing 
to the existing low prices. 

Dividends on stocks and interest on bonds are 
computed on the par values of each, so that a 
stock selling for. $75 per share and paying a 
rate of eight per cent (on the par value, $100) 
would net the investor $8 interest on a $75 in- 
vestment, which is better than 10 per cent. On 
the other hand, should the stock sell at $125 per 
share, then the investor would receive $8 interest 
on a $125 investment, or less than six per cent. 
Therefore, when the markets are at a low ebb, 
as they are now, the time is propitious to buy. 

The third, and least important feature of all 
to the small investor, is the market of the secu- 
rity purchased. Is it active and broad, or is it 
and dull? Stocks and bonds listed on 
the exchanges of the furnish the 
most active markets; some securities are so heav- 
ily dealt in that a holder of one of them can dis- 
pose of them in five minutes at the market price. 
This should be of little interest to the small 
buyer, however, as he is buying for an investment, 
and in order to get a fair return for his savings 


narrow 


large cities 


ANKS AND BOND HOUSES have lately 

developed a method of saving money that is 
very attractive to the small beginner who would, 
perhaps, be more interested in laying aside some- 
thing if he saw a larger return at the end of it, 
or greater interest at the beginning. The plan 
is that of selling bonds on the installment basis, 
and is effected in this way: 

The investor opens an account with the bond 
house by picking out a bond that is attractive 
to him and paying down a ‘small deposit upon 
it. This bond is then put aside in the buyer’s 
name, and the five, ten or twenty dollars which he 
deposits is credited to him. He then becomes 
a regular depositor of the bond house in the 
same manner that he deposits in a bank. After 
paying for the bond, it is turned over to him. 
The investor receives all the interest accruing on 
the bond from the date of his initial payment, 
which can be drawn or applied back as another 
payment on the bond. This is offset, of course, 
but only partially, by the interest he has to pay on 
his unpaid balance. Safe five per cent and six 
per cent bonds can be purchased in this man- 
ner, while two and one-half, or three per cent 
at best, is the interest allowed at a savings bank, 
(Continued on page 126) 

















The sweet and beau 
seen meeting her awk 
while drawing water 
the garden. Then the 
rich aunt in New York 
AL Girl” to make her 

\Ve see her kissing 
who brings her to the 
overalls; we see the 
ness that her luxurious 
Her sorrow is_ shortly 
that springs up in the 
eyes begin to sparkle 

She arrives in the 
aunt and followed by 


see her trunks unpacked, while the rich aunt tries to find suitable clothes for 
her to wear in her new surroundings, and dresses that are the pride of the 
Country Girl’s heart are found unfit for city wear, and new ones must be 


sought. 


We see her on a shopping trip on Fifth avenue, riding in her aunt’s limou- 
sine. She passes Paderewski and is told who the wonderful character is, gaz- 
ing with wide-eyed amazement. She meets her friend of the train and greets 
him in a manner that her aunt considers quite unbecoming. 








The first reel of what is probably the most remarkable and fascinating 
Motion Picture Story yet shown by the “Movies” has been produced, and is 
now on its way ’round the circuit of 


The “MUTUAL MOVIES” Theatres 
At the “Sign of the Winged Clock” 

















tiful Country Girl is 
ward farmer-boy lover, 
from the old well in 
letter comes from the 
inviting “Our MUTU- 
a visit in the city. 
good-by to her father, 
Pullman car in_ his 
first sobs of homesick- 
trip cannot hold back. 
assuaged by a flirtation 
car and the bright 
again. 

city, is met by her rich 
her country lover. We 





She is hurried to the magnificent salons of 
Lucile, the great dressmaker, and there she views on 
living models the marvelous parade of fashions that 
startle her, shock her and again cause her to clap 
her hands and jump up and down in her great 
enthusiasm. 


49 cies” © Mutual Film 
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This magnificent fashion picture is shown in such graphic realism on the 
film that it seems as though those who viewed it were seated in the luxurious 
parlors of Lucile and themselves viewing the beautiful manikins and_ the 
gorgeous gowns, portraying the newest Metropolitan Styles. 

Again we see “Our MUTUAL Girl” visit the great Imperator as she lands 
at New York and you see the wonderful picture of this gigantic steamship as 
she unloads her passengers. 

Later, after the startling experiences of the day, we see “Our MUTUAL 
Girl” in her boudoir with all her new sleeping apparel. We see the dainty 
bed, with its downy pillows; everything strange to her and with a maid to 
attend her. Her experiences are amusing and pathetic. 

We see her aunt come to kiss her good-night and we see her as she falls 
asleep. 

Again we see her as she awakes in the morning. She starts to jump out 
of bed, but her punctilious maid holds her back, puts on her exquisite lace 
negligée and brings her breakfast to her on the tray. 

These experiences, which are wonderful to her, are fascinating to the 
audience and the pictures produced are exquisitely beautiful. 

It is the naturalness and real life of these pictures that produce an abso- 
lutely new interest in photoplays. 

It is not only the picture story of a wonderful novel, but the scenes from 
real life that multiply its fascifations. 

It is interesting, educational and highly amusing. It will soon be talked 
about from ocean to ocean. 

You will want to see the first film, because when the second comes you 
will want to know the whole story. 

Ask to see “Our MUTUAL Girl” at the theatre that you go to most 
frequently. 

But this picture is only one of the splendid series on every subject 
under the sun constantly being created by the forty 
great companies of artists in the great “MUTUAL 
MOVIES” organizations. 

To see these fascinating films always look for 
the “MUTUAL MOVIES” Banner and the “Sign 
of the “\Wingéd Clock” over the theatre door. 


Corporation, New York 
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(Continued from page 123) 
This therefore, is an excellent one for 
any man of small investing power. 


plan, 


NEXPERIENCED INVESTORS 


very careful in buying. 


should be 
There are several 
glaring features in the prospectuses of companies 
organized with intent to defraud, and a little ob- 
servation and forethought on the part of the 
prospective buyer of such securities—or, “inse- 
He should 
beware, for example, of the beautifully prepared 
and highly colored prospectus that offers stock 
in a concern where nothing much has been done 
in the past and everything is “going to be done” 
in the future. 


curities’—will save him many dollars. 


Likewise to be shunned are those 


printed statements or other com- 


panies in the same line of business who are mak- 


excerpts of 
ing tremendous fortunes. The conditions may be 


altogether different. What any other business 
does is no criterion of what a second one will do. 
And look 


statement in a prospectus: 


sharp when you see the following 

“The banks take your deposits and invest them 
in big paying enterprises such as this one, out 
of which they make huge profits and give you 
two or per cent on your money. Why 
don’t you invest your money where the banks 
do and get the large returns they draw?” 

This sounds plausible, but when analyzed is 
found to be untrue, for banks are supervised by 
law as to their investments, and they lend their 
deposits out to merchants to carry on their busi- 
ness with, taking their notes at five or six per 
cent and a mortgage on their goods as security. 
They sometimes turn the same money over and 
over again and in that way make large profits. 

When guarantees a 
dividend it fulfills its guarantee for one or two 
dividend periods, paying the investor out of the 
money he gave them for the stock. Usually, after 
about payments, the stockholder waits in 
vain, and inquiries generally prove that the of- 
fice of the company is closed up, for rent, and has 
been for six months. 


three 


a promotion company 


two 


This process has two advantages for the pro- 
moters; it enables them to sell the stock more 
quickly and usually to sell each stockholder a 
block after the first dividend has been 
paid, and it gives them a good three months to 
fade into oblivion after the last clean-up. 


second 


HE YEAR JUST PAST has been a re- 
markable one in many ways for American 
industries. Things, praise be, are settled now. 
The tariff is reformed, the currency bill adjusted, 
Wall street understands President Wilson’s atti- 
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tude towards big business and the railroads, and 
the year 1914 should be one of the most prosper- 
ous eras in the history of the country. The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has decided to 
allow a good increase in the freight rates for the 
railroads. The steel industry has picked up con- 
siderably since the first of the year, and one 
company in the East has re-employed 15,000 men 
who were laid off from three to six months ago 
The railroads are buying new equipment in an- 
ticipation of a bumper year, and the mere fact 
that they are in position to buy at all after the 
past dull period proves that any unfavorable con- 
tingencies were discounted fully a year ago. 

The tariff reform, as soon as it adjusts itself, 
will allow the small manufacturer to buy his raw 
materials in the open market, where competition 
exists between foreign and domestic producers. 
This means lower prices, lower cost of produc- 
tion and cheaper goods for the ultimate consumer. 

The currency bill has accomplished greater 
benefit for the farmer and merchant than any 
legislation in years. 

In the former method of banking the country 
banks sent their surplus funds to their banking 
correspondents in the large cities, which paid the 
smaller banks interest on a surplus which other- 
wise would lie idle, earning nothing. The banks 
in the larger cities repeated the process, shipping 
all of their own cash and that of the smaller 
banks also to New York, where it was loaned out 
at call rates to the brokers to carry on their 
stock market operations. 

Therefore, when a farmer wanted a loan or a 
merchant needed money to extend his stock of 
goods they were often embarrassed because the 
banks had no ready cash available (it having 
been all shipped to New York), and could not, 
therefore, extend any credit. 

This the new currency bill has done away with, 
and in so doing has killed two birds with one stone, 
for the merchant and farmer will hereafter be 
able to borrow all of the money they need for legit- 
itmate purposes from the banks, and the huge 
speculative end of Wall street will be practically 
wiped out, because the speculative interests of 
Wall street cannot exist without the medium of 
call money, which comes from the small banks. 
And this drain into New York is what the bill 
has dammed. 

In the future there should never be any periods 
of scarcity of money, such as there have been in 
the past owing to the steady flow into Wail 
street. This year ought to prove an exceedingly 
good one for farmer, merchant and manufacturer; 
for it is a year in which the consumer’s dollar 
will reach farther than it has for some time. 


























Exhibitors Exchanges 


Supply Houses 
SOMETHING NEW 


DAVIDS’ 


Glassine Announcement 


Slide Ink 


6 Bottles in a Box, Assorted Colors, $1.00 Postpaid 





Manufactured by 


THADDEUS DAVIDS INK CO. 


85S Van Dam St., New York 
18 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 


LEARN RAG TIME 


Let me teach YOU Ragtime Piano 
Playing by mail. You learn 
7  quickly—easily in 20 lessons, 
— Evenif you can’t playe 
— notel’liteach you toplay 
any piecein RealRagtime 
“Money-back” Guarantee 
Write me now for special low terms and 
testimonials from hundreds of happy students. 
Axel Christensen (Czar of Rag-Time ) Director 


Christensen School of Fopular Music 
874 Christensen Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 




















You are reading this little ad. Nobody asked you 
to, either. Other people would read yours if it was 
printed here! And it will reach over 100,000 peo- 
plee PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, Chicago. 
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Earnings of 


BLAKESLEY 


P. 


a 






Increlia 50% in Sik Months 


Big contracts now closing shgld enhance 


| the value of this investment 100% during 
| the coming year. 


| this principle to other locks. 


A. limited amount of peng! stock is 
for sale at/par to facilitate work of adapting 
Price for 


| qui¢k sabe ) 


. tigate fully. 


| Westminster Bldg. 


~ S 
© $100 4 SHARE 


» fj 
Reserve as much as possible o 


f this stock | 
until you get detailed report and gn inves- | 


‘ 


Write to-day 


R. H. BLAKESLEY, 


CHICAGO | 






















OUIDA play of the above title. 


than in this motion picture of “MOTHS.” 
ing such favorites as 


William Russell 
Mrs. Lawrence Marston 















has been penned. Remember: 


altogether what it was.” 


MUTUAL 


IN FOUR REELS 


“MOTHS” 


with MAUDE FEALY 


THE MUTUAL FILM CORPORATION announces as a special release the great 
Miss Fealy, starred in this film, is known from coast to 
coast as a legitimate theatrical star, and has positively never been seen to better advantage 
With her is a special Thanhouser cast, includ- 


Gerda Holmes 


SPECIAL 


Harry Benham 
Lila Chester 


“Moths” has been described as the most extraordinary description of a woman that 


“She had chastity, and she had also courage.” 

“She was the martyr of a false civilization, of a society as corrupt 
as that of the Borgias, and far more dishonest.” 

“She is innocent always and yet—When the moths have gnawed 
the ermine, no power in heaven or earth can make it again 


You must not miss this Marvel-Play and its wonderful star. 
Special terms and bookings can be had exclusively through the offices of 


The Mutual Film Corporation 
Masonic Temple, 71 West 23rd Street 


New York City 


























“Unto the Weak” 


\N OLD MAN’S KINDNESS SAVES A 


GIRL ON THE 


BRINK OF 


SUICIDE 


BY JOHN CAREY 


Illustrations from the American Film 


ETER DUNN lived alone in a little house 
at the end of the village, not far from the 
old bridge. 


gray hair and gentle eyes. 


He was an old man with soft 
Where he had come 
from and what his earlier life had been the neigh- 
little Peter 


at gossiping, even about himself. 


bors knew about, for was a poor 
hand That he 
had never married and liked doing his own house- 
work were the only two facts that he volunteered 


And there 


attra tively kept co 


when questioned outright. was no 


neater or more tage in the 
village than his. Even his nearest neighbor, Mrs. 
Polk, admitted that. 

men-folks 


work,” 


don’t believe in 


and d yin’ 


Jest the same, | 


livin’ by themselves women's 


that lady used to declare, casting an injured 
look toward Peter’s little house. “It’s cheatin’ 
some deservin’ woman out of a home, that’s what 
it is. As fur him bein’ so everlastin’ tight- 
mouthed about himself, I’ve noticed that them 
that are that way ginerally hev good reason to 
be.” Mrs. Polk was a widow and not in the least 


“tight-mouthed” about anybody or anything. 
veranda 
evening at sunset, playing with his dog, 


attention 


Peter was sitting on his small one 
when his 
was attracted by down at 
this 
It looked like a bundle of clothes 

had left on the bridge; then, 
Peter put the dog 
aside and stood up. What in 
it be? Not a dog or a cat 


was a baby! 


something 


the bridge. Peter’s sight was good, but 


puzzled him. 
that 
suddenly the bundle moved. 


somebody 
the world could 
surely not—yes, it 
Somebody had deliberately gone 
away and left a baby lying on the bridge. Peter 
started to investigate. 


He had only walked a few steps when he 
stopped. The mother had come back for the 
child. Peter smiled. 


“I’m _ gittin’ ez curious ez 
remarked to himself. 


some women,” he 
“Tt ain't none of my busi 
ness why she left that young one on the bridge. 
Mebbe she had an errand in town and was tired 
of carryin’ it an’ jes’ left it there. But, dog- 
gone it, how did she know somebody wouldn’t 
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run off with it before she got back? Great 
cuns, what’s the matter with the woman? Kissin’ 


an’ huggin’ it and then goin’ off an’ leavin’ it 
again! I reckon—,” but Peter never finished his 


sentence. Something in the woman’s manner 
made him drop his leisurely walk and hasten into 
This was no time to sit and ruminate. It 


act. Another 


a run, 


was a time to moment and he 


would be too late. He must reach the bridge 
before— 
It was a frightened, struggling woman that 


Peter caught by the arm a moment later and 
pulled by main force away from the water. 

“No, no, please!” she cried, trying to break 
from him, but Peter’s arm was strong. 
“Not that, my girl,” he said, “not that. Who's 


goin’ to look after that little youngster up there 


away 


, 


if you run away from him like this?’ 
The 
and take 
sobbed. 
“Nobody can take better care of him than you 
“Do 
you think you’ve got the right to bring a pore 
little chap like that world 
play it low down on him like this? 


“Somebody’ll find him 
than I 


woman shivered. 


better care of him can,” she 


. ° 
can, my dear.” Peter’s voice was grave. 
then 
How do you 


know who’s goin’ to pick him up?” 


into the and 


The girl, Peter saw that she was only a girl, 
hesitated a moment; then said, bitterly: 

“Anybody’d be better for him than me. Let 
me go, please.” 

“There ain’t nobody as good fer him as his 
own mother. You jest put that in your pipe and 
smoke it, young woman. Now, come along with 
me, both of you, and we'll have some supper. 
Hungry, ain’t ye?” There was something very 
warming in Peter’s voice, but the girl hung back 
protestingly. 


“ec 


You don’t know me. When you do you'll be 
sorry you were good to me.” 

“T ain’t known lots of folks that I’ve brought 
home to supper, but I ain’t never been sorry yet. 
I'll take the chances. Pick up the youngster an’ 


ie 


let’s be movin’. 
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Here Is a Real 
Life Story 
That Will 


interest You 














You, Who Work for a Living, Will Be 
Interested in This Story! 


On the first of January, a man who had been 
employed by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, in 
one of the important departments in the general offices 
at Baltimore, stepped into the office of the Superintend- 
ent and said: ““Mr. Superintendent, I’ve been with the 
B. & O. for fourteen years today. I’ve been a faith- 
ful and efficient man and I would like to have more 
money than I am getting.” 


The Superintendent Replied: “™'t. Ross, T appre- 


ciate the fact that 
you have peen with the road fourteen years and I know that 
you have a clean record. In fact, I believe you were with the 
3. & O. for eight years before I came here, and for six years 
before I ever did any railroad work at all. know you are 
competent to do the work you are doing, and Iam perfectly 
willing to recommend an advancement for you, but not for 
the work you are doing now. I am not authorized to pay any 
more for that work than you are now getting; if 1 were, you 
would have been getting it long ago. But Til tell you what 
Iwilldo. Iwill give you another job that pays more money. 


“What other job around here can you fill?” 


That last question was a stunner! What other job 
around there could this man fill when he had been at one 
desk all his life, doing only one kind of work? The result of 
the interview was that this perfectly capable, sober and 
honest man had to remain at his old job, not because the 
superintendent was unwilling to advance him. not because 
there was no better job in that office, but_ BECAUSE THE 
MAN WAS NOT CAPABLE OF FILLING ANY OTHER JOB. 
In other words, opportunity knocked at his door, found him 
unprepared for the call, and had to pass on without entering. 

How about your own case? Where would you be if 
opportunity knocked at your door, or if you went out and 
found Mr. “Opportunity” and cornered him for an interview? 

Suppose this B. & O. R. R. man had been putting in, 
say, only one hour each evening—probably the hour he actually 
wasted in amusement or idleness, during all these fourteen 
years, preparing himself for a better place? Suppose he had 
been able to say to the superintendent: 

s« . . . * 

! can fili either one of those vacancies in the 

. . . ee 
tariff bureau which must be filled shortly” or ‘‘I 
can fill Jones’ job in the Accounting Department 
when he is promoted the first of the month.” 

What first would have been necessary to enable him to have 
made such statements? Preparation, Competency and Training. 





LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 228 5 


How often have you heard it said that men usually 
stay at one desk a natural lifetime in the railroad business! 
Do you know the real reason why railroad men remain at 
one desk always? The trouble is not with the railroads, It is 
with the menthemselves. Consider, for example, James J. Hill, 
who arose from telegraph operator to President of the Great 
Northern Railway; Samuel Rea, who began as chainman ant 
rodman and arose to the Presidency of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road; and Wm. J. Harahan, Presiient of the Seaboarl Air 
Line Railway,who began asoftice boy fort..e superintendent of 
the L. & N. R. R. Do you suppose these big railroad men could 
have advanced as they have without study and preparation? 


New Jobs Now Open—Earn from $35 to $100 
Weekly as Traffic Managers 


Modern transportation is ajungle of routes and rates, 
calling for specialists, who like the pathfinders of old, have 
expert knowledge of the trails of traffic. How to route ship- 
ment to obtain shortest mileage and quickest deliveries and how 
to classify goods to obtain lowest rates are two vital factors in 
business competition. The man who knows how isso valuable to 
hisemployer that he commands respect and big remuneration. 


New and Uncrowded Profession 


Thereare half a million LARGE SHIPPERS in the United Fa 
States. Practically every one of them needs an expert Pd 


traffic man, and this need is recognized as never before r 
because of the recently enacted railroad rate laws Pid 
and interstate commerce regulations. The demand Pd 
for trained and efficient trafic men is many times rid 
greater than the supply. There's room for you. Pd 


Study Traffic and LaSalle 


r) ° 

interstate Commerce ¢ Extension 

Decide now to become a traffic man, Pa University 
Our Interstate Commerce course enables you 4 


to study AT HOME, without leaving your = 2 2 
occupation or sacrificing present income. 4 Dept. 28 , Chicago 
Clip coupon_ below, sign and tI 
mail at once and we will send you new 
FREE, postpaid, our v aluable book, 

oT 


am interested in the 
w profession — Traffic 
¢ Management. Please send 


n Years’ Promotion in One, oer tog? 
and information concerning the Pd _ me “Te n ears’ Promotion 
opportunities and requirements « in One” and full information 


of this attractive profession. . and Traffic Book 
This book is worth a dollar 
of any man’s money, but 


it is free while they last. Fd 


CHICAGO ..’ 


+ 


free of all cost. 











Other Courses: LAW, HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY, BUSINESS _,f 


oe’ Occupation 








ADMINISTRATION, BUSINESS ENGLISH, BOOKKEEPING. f° 4 jjrosg 
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It was not until the tired woman had been 
fed and comforted and established in a rocking 
chair by the fire, the baby in her arms, that Peter 
would allow her to tell her sad little story. There 
was nothing new about it. A young girl, alone 
in the world, succumbing to temptation, deserted 
by the one who had led her astray and cast out 
by all when the pitiful truth was known. When 
Peter asked her gently the name of the child’s 
father, she cried and begged him not to make 
her tell; and Peter, who was too gentle to make 
anyone unhappy, patted her 


on the shoulder and _ said: 
“Well, well, you shall not 
tell me anything you don’t 
want to.” But when the 


girl and her baby had gone 


upstairs to bed, his eyes were 


very hard as he looked into 
the fire and murmured to 
himself: “Some day, I’m 


goin’ to find that there chap, 
and when I do—” He did 
not finish his sentence, but 
threw a meaning look at the 
that 


old gun hung on the 


It was the next morning 
were at breakfast 
first blow fell 

freshed look 


ing almost happy, sat at the 


when they 


Eleen, re and 
| of the table and poured 
Pe t¢ r’s coffee 


"1 


ike having a 


hea 
It was almost 
daughter in 
the house, he reflected, as he 
watched her eager efforts to 
wait on him, to show him 
how grateful she was, to look 
sake. Sud 


changed. 


cheerful for his 


denly her face 


her chair she could 


front 


From 


see the walk and up 


the front walk was coming 


THERE WAS NOTHING NEW ABOUT HER 
SAD LITTLE STORY ga 
your house this mornin’ to 


ask your advice about a few things, you havin’ 
hed more experience than me,” and he looked 


a portly woman with gray 
hair, parted severely in the 
skirts that swung aggressively as 
Eleen, frightened, jumped to her 


feet, but Peter stopped her, as she would have 


middle and 


she walked. 
run out of the room. 

“Stay where you are, my dear,” he said, more 
severely than she had heard him speak before. 
And in another moment Mrs. Polk was at the 
door, “Come in, neighbor.” Peter’s tone was 
“Will you sit 
We're late breakfastin’ 


friendly and Mrs. Polk came in. 
down and eat a bite? 
this mornin’.” 


THE 











WEAK” 


Mrs. Polk’s visit had been made with a pur- 
pose, 

She in the habit of keeping a neigh- 
borly and an exceedingly sharp eye on Peter’s 
establishment from the commanding viewpoint 
of her own window; and when, on this particular 
morning, she had distinctly seen a woman’s fig- 
ure moving about on the veranda, she had realized 
at once that unless her neighbor had suddenly 
become demented and taken to going around in 
skirts, there was something going on that called 
for instant investigation. 
Being a woman of action, 
she had lost no time in put- 
ting on her bonnet and start- 
ing out. She was hardly 
prepared, however, for what 
she saw when she entered 
Peter’s dining-1 om. The 
village outcast (for everyone 
but Peter knew Eleen and 
her story) was seated at the 
breakfast table and behaving 
just as though she were a 
decent Well, it 
was time that somebody in- 
terfered and who was so 
fitted to do it as Mrs. Polk? 

“No, sir, I won't set 
down,” she gasped, her face 
purple with and the 
exertion of climbing the hill. 
“And I don’t thank you for 
insultin’ me, either.” 

Eleen’s lips trembled. “Let 
me go, please, let me go!” 
but Peter 
authorita- 
tively and she sank back into 
her chair. 

“Insultin’? ye? Why, Mis’ 
Polk, you know I ain't doin’ 
nothin’ like that—why, I was 
jest going to bring the little 
and her baby over to 


was 


woman, 


wrath 


she whispered, 


frowned at her 


into the angry woman’s eyes as he 
spoke. Peter had a theory that one ought to 
give everybody a chance to show the best that 
was in him, but he told himself that it wasn’t 
easy with some folks. Mrs. Polk’s head shook 
with the rage that was surging within it. 

“Don’t you dare think of bringin’ that hussy 
into my house, Peter Dunn!” she burst out furi- 
ously. “Don’t you dare!” 


keenly 
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Become a Powerful 
Public Speaker! 


Listen to the voices of Master Speakers 
Through THISMACHINE 15 minutes each day 


OU can force the world to hear your opinions—you can sell more goods 
you can conduct your own political campaign—you can become a great lecturer 
for the temperance movement and deal a death blow to the saloons— you can become a 





ORATORS 
ARE MADE 
—NOT BORN 











‘*Billy Sunday’’ or a ‘‘Dwight L. Moody”’ and help in the salvation of souls and the up- 
lift of humanity—you can make yourself famous as a poli Fic al leader in some of the new political 
parties just starting—you can become a great actor, a ‘‘Belasco”’ or a ‘‘Harry Lauder’’~ you can 
become a great lawyer, a ‘‘Delmas,”’ a ‘‘Lincoln,”’ a “Choate,” ora ‘‘Clarence S. Darrow.”’ You 


can become the foremost man in any undertaking, any industrial enterprise, or any profession IF 
YOU LEARN TO SPEAK FORCEFULLY AND CONVINCINGLY Great orators are made 
—they are not born with this brilliant accomplishment. 


$5,000 a Year! 


At a meeting of the Executives’ Club in Chicago a few weeks ago, a voung man was 
called upon to make a short speech. No one dreamed he was a master speaker. He arose, and for 
thirty minutes held his fellow members spell-bound. In that smail audience sat men who are the 
heads of the largest commercial industries in the world. The next day this young man received an 
offer of $5,000 a year for his services. Did his ability as a public speaker pay? 


The Great Speech of Caleb Powers 


This is one of the most wonderful speeche 's ever delivered 
it is a master argument based on law andthe evidence sul 
the trial. AT THE CLOSE OF MR. POWERS’ SPEECH MANY 
OF THE JURORS WERE IN TEARS, AND THERE \ oe HARDL\ 
A DRY EYELID IN THE COURT ROOM Theclosing argument of 4% 
this great speech, just as this brilliant young Kentucky Mo. ut 
delivered it, comes to youas apart ofourcourse’ in Public $ Speaking. oN 


Talking Machine FREE! yf ee 


, ** University 





’ 
A portion of our course is administered oe 


; : + 
through the use of a talking machine with ery lly ae of Letters 
CALEB POWERS prepared records. We give you the machine and the . 
sie ? “Ore B Chi 
records. You master one record each month, learn- o ox G, icago 
ing to speak after the style of the master speakers. T}irough this system you oe & SA 
hear the voices of master speakers—or master salesmen. You not only hear rs. cy Please send full informa- 


what they said, but how they said it. x tion of your Publie Speak- 
o ee ¢ ing Course. 


The attached coupon will bring full particulars. * Hee, 
oo ory Name 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITY OF LETTERS Oy 
Box G, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS re ron aii 


Pd 4 est ten 
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“Wal, wal; ef that’s the way you feel about 
it, we won’t come. I reckon we can manage all 
right ourselves. I ain’t much used to babies my- 
self, but this here one sure is a wonder fer be- 
himself. And my daughter here, when 
she gits to feelin’ like herself again, is goin’ to 
make a fine housekeeper.” 

“Peter Dunn, do you mean to tell me that 
take: that miserable, trouble- 
into your house fer good?” Mrs. 
Polk’s breath almost deserted her from horror. 

“Wal, I’ve been told by most of the females 
of this neighborhood at one time or another 


havin’ 


you’re goin’ to 
makin’ girl 





“YOU RE 
EF YOU 


thet it was a sin an’ a shame fer a man to do 
women’s work an’ live alone the way I do, so 
I reckon they’ll all be pleased to hear thet I’ve 
adopted a daughter an’ a gran’child,” and Peter 
helped himself to toast unconcernedly. 

“Peter Dunn, all that I can say to you is that 
the preacher shall hear of this!” threatened the 
stout lady, as she started down the walk. 

“T reckon he will and the whole of the town- 
ship, too,” remarked the unabashed Peter. “Short 
of postin’ it up in the postoffice I don’t know no 
better way of letting "em know than to start 
Mis’ Polk out with it.” 


“UNTO THE WEAK” 





“Oh, Mr. Dunn, I can’t stand bringing trouble 
on you like this. Why didn’t you let me end it 
all last night?” and Eleen burst into tears. 

“Jest because a lot of silly old women are 
goin’ to ruffle up their feathers an’ make a fuss?” 

“No; because there isn’t anything else for me 
to do.” 

“How do ye know there ain’t nothin’ more 
fer ye to do? Ye ain’t hed no special vision 
tellin’ ye so, hev ye? I don’t reckon the good 
Lord loves a quitter no more than the rest of 
us do.” 

“But—but—” 


“But nonsense. You wouldn’t go off an’ leave 


a pore old man like me with a month-old baby 
to take keer of, would ye? 


Why, I’d feed his 


GOIN’ TO TAKE THIS GIRL TO YOUR FATHER’S HOUSE, TELL HIM THE TRUTH AND MARRY HER! 
DON T—” 


durned head off the fust week an’ the land only 
knows what I would do with him when he got 
big enough to run around an’ git inter things! 
Why, him an’ me needs you the worst way, can’t 
ye see that?” and before long he had her smil- 
ing again and telling him wonderful things about 
the baby. 

In the meantime, Mrs. Polk and several other 
energetic ladies called upon the Rev. Mr. Tallett 
and gave him the story of Peter’s delinquency. 
Now, the Rev. Mr. Tallett was an honest man 
and a well-meaning one. He had led an irre- 
proachable life himself, and it was as impossible 
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Send You The New 
Edison Phonograph 


On FREE TRIAL 


Wewillsend the New Edisonright to your home 
for a free trial. Your choice of outfits. $2.00 
a month now pays for a genuine Edison Phon- 
ograph at lowest Rock-Bottom prices and 
without even interest on monthly payments. 
Send today for our beautiful Free Edison cat- 
alog. Just write on a postal, “*Please send me 
your Free Edison Catalog.”’ Then sign your 
name and address. Do this today. 


Babson Bros., Edison Phonograph Distr. 
1463 Edison Block Chicago, Ul. 


LET ME READ YOUR CHARACTER 


from your handwriting. Mind you getareally GOOD read- 
ing that will help you in love, health, business and domes- 
ticaffairs. Price 10c. Sure to please you. Money back if 
dissatisfied. @ D BEAUCHAMP 2583 8th Ave. NewYork City 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, structure and 

writing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, Editor, 

Lippincott’s Magazine. 250-page catalogue free. Please address 

The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 129, Springfield, Mass. 











Dr.Esenwein 


BIG GAME & FUN PACKAGE---10C 


SPLENDID GAMES, 
and Chess with 
Dominoes, Fox & 
9 Men Morris, Au< 
cards, 22 Songs 
9 Fun Cards, 48 Magic 
ricks. 70 Great Puzzles 
Jolly Jokes& Riddles 
Dollar due bill for goods free with each order.' ALL IQ cents 
Commercial Go., 808 Pontiac Bidg. Chicago Dept. E 


LEARN 2 HOME IN YOUR SPARE TIME 
HOW TO WRITE &,. MARKET 


cee = 
QE 





















MO TION If you have ideas, if you see interes ing incidents 
PICTURE about you—why not put them into Photop ays and get 


+, checksin return? Average price paid is $25. Re- 
RPLAYS =< quirements simple—eary to learn—no literary ability or 
experience necessaty. Radnor's ** PHOTOPLAY WRITER” gives 
complete instructions that are explicit and authoritative. It_teaches Prop. 
crly from the first-—saving time and disappointments. Contains model 
scenario, explanation of plot building, selling advice and list of buyers, En- 
dorsed by scenario editors and successful writers. Price, by mail, 50 cents. 


LEONA RADNOR, 118-S, East 28th Street, New York City. 











30 new propositions. No 
competition. Make 5c 
profit on doliar orders. 
Complete plans, 10 cts. 
Mail Dealers Wholesale House 
608 Franklin Bidg., Chicage 


START A 


MAIL ORDER 





BUSINESS 










Photoplay Encyclopedia Textbook and Guide, 25c. 

Contains Ten Lessons on Scenario Writing, Model Scena- 

rios, List of Buyers, How toReach Them. Everything 

else you should know. We will sell all good Scenarios you 

= service Bureau, Box 22, Salina Sta., 
Syracuse, N. V. 
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ON MOONLIGHT BAY; I’d Love to Live in Pree oF 
Loveland ; If You Talk in Your Sleep; Oh Mr. JAW 
Dream Man; Everybody’s Doin’ It: When [G@imaas : 
‘ Was 21 and You Were Sweet 16: Is it Very Far to Heaven: After 
the Honeymoon; I’m Going Back to Dixies Alexander’s Rage 
time Band; Oh You Beautiful Dx 11; Casey Jones: Grizzly Bear: 
Red Wing: They Always Pick on Me; Put on Your Old Grey 
Bonnet: Steamboat Bill; Let Me Call You Sweetheart: Roses 
‘ Bring Dreams of You; Silver Bell: Billys Mysterious Rag etc. 
OVER 300 Latest Song Hits & 10 pieces PIANO MUSIC for 10¢. 
60 Elegant Post Card Views and $1.00 due bill free with order. 
ALL 10c Dept. ECommercial Co. 808te Pontiac Bidg, Chicas? 


Big Entertainer 220 cts anaRiaates, 


153 Parlor Games an 
Magic, 1S Tricks with Cards, 73 Toasts, 7 
fH Comic Recitations, 3 Monologues, 22 Funny 
Readings. Also Checkers, Chess, Dominoes, Fox 
2 Ea and Geese, 9 Men Morris. All 10c. postpaid. 
5. Ge DORN, 700 So. Dearborn Strect, Dept.78 Chicago, Ill. 
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“That Was the Funniest 
Thing I Ever Saw.” 


How many times have you said 
that? 

How many times have you had a 
funny or an odd experience, or seen 
one? 


Did you ever stop to think of 
this: that the great majority of mo- 
tion picture plots that are being 
shown every night all over the 
country are built up from personal 
experiences of their writers? 

Your ideas, your experiences, 
your views, are different from other 
people’s. Yours are new and origi- 


nal. That’s what Motion Picture 
producers want. New _ material; 
fresh minds with good stories ; good 


ylots or amusing incidents. 
D 


Now, you have had these happen- 
ings in your life. So why not try 
to turn them into money? Make 
them over, with our help, into 
motion picture stories. 

We offer the only complete course 
for beginners. From our school 
more plays have been accepted than 
j all other institutions of this 


from 
kind combined. ‘There’s a reason.” 


Send for our free booklet, telling 
how it can be done. The coupon is 
here for your convenience. Fill it 
in and mail it to-day. Or drop a 
postal. 


The Associated Motion Picture Schools 
644 Sheridan Road, Chicago 





The Associated Motion Picture Schools, 
644 Sheridan Road, 
Chicago. 
Mr. McIntyre: I have read your ad in 
Photoplay, and now want to read your book- 


let. Please send it by return mail, with no 
obligation on my part. 
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for him to understand why every other human 
being had not led an equally perfect one. It is 
not a man’s fault if he happens to be born with 
no imagination or sympathy, but it is most cer- 
tainly his fault if he manages to go through 
life without picking up a little of both as he 
goes along. 

As a matter of fact, the minister was so busy 
preaching doctrine to the members of his flock 
that he had little time or sympathy with those 
who had gone astray and needed something more 
than sermons. He had brought his 

Henry, up in the most exemplary 


z 


powerful 


own son, 


“UNTO THE WEAK” 






secret and he was much more perturbed about 
this than he was about poor Eleen and her child. 
Women of a certain type usually go wrong and 
nobody can help it, he reflected, but it was most 
unfortunate that this one had chosen his own 
beloved parish as a scene for her misdeeds. As 
for Peter Dunn—well, Peter was evidently out 
of his head and must be saved at once. He 
accompanied the ladies out to the little cottage 
near the bridge with alacrity. 

Peter was not surprised to see them coming. 
He sent Eleen upstairs and came out on the 
veranda to meet them. The interview promised 














IT WAS A TERRIBLE MOMENT FOR THE REV. 
fashion; had succeeded in thoroughly frightening 
the boy, who was a timid lad, so that when he 
did anything of which his upright father might 
be expected to disapprove, his first instinct was 
to cover it up, dreading, as he did, the outburst 
of parental anger which met his offenses. There 
was little sympathy between the two, though the 
father adored his son and would have made any 
sacrifice for him. 

When the women brought him their tale the 
minister was horrified. He had heard about the 
girl and he was distressed about it. It meant 
that one of his parishioners was doing evil in 


MR. TALLETT WHEN HE LEARNED THE TRUTH ABOUT HIS SON 


to be a stormy one; the minister was shocked 
and angry, the women openly triumphant, but 
Peter undisturbed, though there. was a fighting 
light in his eyes. He replied to the indignant 
questions of the Rev. Mr. Tallett with outward 
calm, but he did not ask any of them to come in. 
Instead, he stood in the doorway. Yes, he knew 
all about the girl. Yes, it was quite true that 
he intended to shelter her indefinitely. No, he 
hadn’t insisted upon her telling the name of the 
child’s father; he didn’t consider that it was 
any of his business. No, he wasn’t at all ashamed 
of what he had done. Why should he be? 
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For Cleaning Gloves, 
Shoes & Clothes 


Non-injurious to Silks 


We want every woman to 
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made by Jos. Hancock, Lamoni, Iowa. 
Schearer, Montana, made $22.35 in § hours. 
Miller, lowa, Made $13.65 in one afternoon. Wehave 
proof of this and hundreds of similar reports. No 
matter who you are or where you live, here’s your 
chance to double your present salary or income, 
working during spare time or permanently as a one 
minute photographer. No experience needed. A 
new, live business of big cash protits. You-can work at 
home or travel, enjoy the healthful, outdoor work and 
become independent in your own business. Invest one 
cent fora postal—ask us for proof of what others are 
doing—of what you can earn witha 


Mandel Post Card Machine 


A portable post card gallery, Tikes, finishes and delivers 
photo, pres cards and buttons in a minute’s time—makes 

ve different styles ,of pictures in 3 sizes. Wo plat fil r dark- 
foom. One minute pictures sell hike wildfire Everybouy buys. Picntes 
Sirs, carnivals, busy corners, small towns > 
and large cities—Big Money Everywhere. 


This Picture- 
Taking Outfit 


gives you acomplete, ready 
made business that produces pro- 
fits for vou at ones. You can make 
100 to 200 sales a day, easy. Each 
sale brings 8c to 16c clear profit. 

mall capital. Sale of first sup- 
blies brings back practically your 
entire investment. Write at once 
for full particulars FREE. 


The Chicago Ferrotype Co: 


282 Ferrotype Bidg,. Chicago; or 
Dept. 282 Public Bk. Bidg., NewYork 
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Speak Softly! 
**Not so loud, dearie. Speak softly—I can 
hear now as wellas you.” ““Why, mumsie! You have 
been deaf ever since I was a baby.” 
“True, but my hearing has been entirely restored as 
if by magic. I am using a wonderful new scientific invention 
for the deaf. Ican hear every kind of sound—even conversa- 
tion in an ordinary tone with my 


New 8-Tone Mears 














Thousands of sufferers from deafness have re- 
covered their hearing with this perfected instrument. 
It is eight timesas efficient, eight times as convenient, 
eight timesas satisfactory, and eight timesas valuable 
as our famous Standard model. It has eight different 
sound strengths, eight different tone adjustments, 
instantly changed by a touch of the finger. 


15 Days’ Free Trial 


Will you try a Mears Ear 
Phone for fifteen days in 
your own home at our ex- 
yense? Will you believe 
the evidence of your 
ownears? Thetrial 
costs you nothing. 

You’re not askec 

to buy unless 
satisfied. Send us 
the free coupon today. 



























In order to give our patrons the 
personal service that is possible 
only when we deal with them direct, we have discontinued all 
our American Agencies. Our new 8-tone model ear phone can 
be had only direct from our New York office. To advertise 
our new direct selling plan and to introduce the perfected 
Mears &-Tone, we are making a Special Introductory Offer 
direct to you. 

If you live in New York, call at our offices 


free demonstration. ptitoccncnce rey 


Booklet on Request’ 
ho -_ omen and as us. #7 Mears Ear 
e will send you promptly the Mears 
Ear Phone Book. This book explains” Phone Co. 
the causes of deafness, tells “ver tog Dept. 1463 
check the progress of the malady @ 
and how to treat it. Mail the 4 $ W. 34th Street 
te , ew York, N. Y. 
coupon today for this book and 
Special Introductory Offer. Do@ Gentlemen: Please 
it now. mail me, free and post- 
é fw es Mears Ear 
@ Phone Booklet and partic- 
M ears E a ry ulars of your Special Intro- 
Phone Co. @® ductory Offer on your new 
¢ model Fight-Tone Mears Ear 
Dept. 1463 @ Phone and Free Trial Otter, 
45 W. 34th St., ¢ 
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Mr. Tallett flushed. He was angry with this 
stiff old man who had the courage to defy him 
before his parishioners. 

“I shall not try to remonstrate with you upon 
the evil you are doing in associating with such 
people as this woman and her child,” he said. 
“You are old enough to know that for yourself. 
I shall only remind you of the example you are 
setting the youth of this town when you take an 
abandoned woman into your house.” 

“Wal, preacher, I’m afraid the youth of the 
town’ll hev to worry along without much help 
from me,” replied the old man patiently. “I’ve 
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“Wal, mebbe she should. That won’t hel; 
things now, will it? And as for her bein’ a 
abandoned woman—who abandoned her, I'd like 
to know? The preacher who'd ought to have 
tried to bring her back to the right path again 
the women folks who’d ought to have stood by 
her because she was one of ’em! I tell you i 
I was to turn that girl out now there ain’t on 
of us here that wouldn’t be to blame fer any 
thing that she did afterwards!” 

“IT can only think that you are out of you 
head—,” began Mr. Tallett, stiffly, but Peter cu 
him short. 




















THE MINISTER FORGAVE HIM AND YIELDED T@ PETER’S DEMAND THAT HE MARRY THEM AT ONCE 


got my hands full looking after the two thet the 
Lord’s sent me.” 

“It’s th’ fust Peter Dunn 
take the name of the Lord in vain; I will say 
that for him,” remarked Mrs. Polk, who felt that 
she was losing ground in the conversation. 

“Why, I found that girl tryin’ to drown her- 
self last night,” went on Peter. “D’you suppose 


time I ever heard 


I’m goin’ to turn her out to do it again to-night? 
Not for twenty preachers and their durned con- 
gregations !” 

“She should have thought of that before she 
sinned.” 





“I don’t want to talk This 
girl’s my daughter as long ez she stops here 
Ef you want to treat her right, you’re welcome 
here; ef you don’t, you can git out, all of you. 
She an’ the baby are goin’ to have a clean start, 
so take that or leave it,” and he walked into the 
house. 

It was not easy for either Peter or Eleen dur- 
ing thé néxt week. The girl seldom left the 
house unless urged to. Once she went with the 
old man to church, but she was so unhappy at 
the angty looks cast at them by the other wor- 
shipers that she begged not to go again. Once 


to ye any more. 
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et Us Start You in the 


Candy Business 


YOU CAN BUILD UP A BIG BUSINESS ANYWHERE 
AND SOON MAKE AN INDEPENDENT FORTUNE! 


ALL you need is our 


Candy-Making Outfit, our for- 


mulas, a little window space in any 
store, and you are ready for business. We 
furnish the advertising, the selling plan 
and the use of our copyrights. 

We supply you with all necessary raw 
materials at wholesale prices and teach you 
now to make our candy, the same delicious 
home-made candies that we are making and selling 
to the most critical trade here in Chicago daily. 
Here is an opportunity to get into a clean, leg- 
itimate business that will make you a fortune. 


A Fortune In Few Years 


The owner of a brand of home-made 
candy that has now become famous was making 
candy in a small way in one room of his dwelling in 
Washington, D.C., a few years ago. He started out 
just as we wishto start you—by manufacturing his 

own candy. Today he is reputed to be worth nearly 
a quarter of a million dollars and he made it inthe 
candy business. It is said that he owns stock in 
nearly all the banks in Washington. 


$1,000 A Month In Profits! 


A young man started twosmall candy stores 
in Chicago just two years ago makingand selling this 
same brand of candy and we are reliably informed that 
today his profits amount to over $1,000 a month. 


30th of the above mentioned men are well 
known to us, one of them having at one time been in bus- 
iness with the head of our institution, therefore, we know 
the above statements to be facts as they come to us direct 
from one of the men mentioned and to anyone who is 
interested we will supply the names and all particulars. 


Our Plan To Start You In Business! 


We are building a big nation-wide candy 
business. We want our candies on sale in every 
town, but instead of operating branch stores all 
over the country ata big expense for clerks and 
rent, we are going to sell the rights to manufacture 
and dispose of our candies to someone in each town. 
We furnish the formulas, the boxes bearing our 
copy-righted trade mark and your name. We sup- 
ply all materials at wholesale prices, teach you how 
to make our candy, and you pay usasmall royalty 
on thecandy you sell andasmall initial fee for our 
outfit and territory rights. 


You make the candy in your own kitchen and 


pack it in our handsome boxes ready for sal« The chil- 
dren can easily sell enough candy after se hool ‘hours to pay 
the running expenses of the average home. This is an 


excellent opportunity for anyone toearn money with 
which to go through college and the business may be carried on after 
school hours, in the town or city where you wish to go to college. 


You Must Write or Wire Us Today 


Write for full information right now before it 
slips your attention; or, better still, telegraph us to hold 
your territory. This is your chance to get in a business 
that will make yourich if you will stick to it. One small 
boy or girl, or widowed mother, may easily support a 
family from the sale of this candy, and ina very few 
years become independent, This is an excellent opportunity for those 
who work for others to go in business for themselves. You can start in 
asmall way selling your candy in the evening, after you quit your 
regular work. 


All We Require Is weneaty 


This isa bigger paying business than any moving 
picture show, and you can start with prac tically no cap- 
ital, as we furnish eve rything. All we want to know is 
that you are reliable and that you will we at us fairly in 
rendering an account of your sales, and that you will 
remit to us promptly for our small portion of the profits. Do not delay 
in sending for full particulars as someone else may get your territory. 
Positively only one person in each town may have the right to make an 
sell our candy. Telegraph us right now to hold your territory. 


Send 50c in stamps or coin for full pound sample box, or 25c for 
half pound box, or, we will send you a liberal sample for 10c. 


BETSY ROSS CANDY COMPANY, Box G, 3112 Indiana Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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in a while she would steal down by the old 
bridge and sit at sunset, but Peter was not 
frightened, for he had made her promise that 
she would never again try to take her life, and 
he trusted her. 

It was on one of these evenings that he sat 
on the porch alone, watching her as she walked 
down the hill. She was looking happier, he 
thought, and more girlish. He watched her as 
she crossed the bridge, then rose to his feet 
suddenly. A man’s figure had stepped out from 
among a clump of trees and Eleen had turned 
and was running toward home. The man did not 


try to follow 
her and in a 
few minutes 
Eleen came up 
the steps. She 
had been cry- 
ing, but denied 
it and refused 
to tell what had 
frightened her. 
She ran up- 
stairs. Peter 
did not ques- 


tion her, but he 
took the old 
gun down from 
its place on the 
wall and made 


it ready for 
use. 

The next 
night Peter 
watched Eleen 
as she went 
down the hill 
to the bridge. 
Again he saw 


the man come 
toward her, but 
this time the 
girl did not run. 


“THERE AIN'T MUCH USE TELLIN’ 
LIKE SEEIN’ THINGS THEIR OWN WAY” 


Instead, she seemed to be talk- 
ing earnestly to him. Peter took the gun and 
He took the baby, too. They 
did not hear him as he came up behind them. He 


heard Eleen say, pleadingly: 


went down the hill. 


“But you must! For his sake, you must!” 

The young man turned away, his face in his 
hands. “I can’t, Eleen,” he groaned. “You don’t 
know my father! I tell you, I daren’t!” 

Then Peter and the gun took a hand in the 
conversation. 

“Henry Tallett,” he said, “turn round and look 
at me.” 
The young man jumped. That he was badly 
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frightened was plain. His hands shook and his 
face was white. Eleen, seeing the gun, screamed 
and seized Peter’s arm. 

“You needn’t be scared, either of you,” he 
said. “I ain’t going to shoot him unless I have 
to. But it’s time someone made a man of this 
youngster, and I guess it’s up to you and me 
to do it, Eleen.” 

Young Tallett shivered. 
“What are you going to do?” he said. 


“IT ain’t goin’ to do nothin’,” was Peter’s re- 


ply. “You’re goin’ to take this girl to your 
father’s house, tell him the truth and marry 
her. Ef you 


don’t—” Peter 
caressed the old 
gun __ lovingly 
Eleen’s face 
flushed. “Oh!” 
she gasped. 

“Not a word, 
my dear; let 
him take his 
choice.” 

“You know 
my father—,” 
the young man 
began miser- 
ably. 

“Yes, and 
I’m __ beginning 
to know you, 
but I’ve got 
hopes that 
you've got 
something de- 
cent in you 
somewhere; 
I'm takin’ a 
chance on it, 
anyhow. 
March!” And 
the little pro- 
cession marched up the road, Eleen carrying the 
baby, the shamed boy marching in front of the 
gun that Peter held. As the meaning of the odd- 
looking party began to dawn on the neighbors, 
they added themselves to the procession, which 
was a long one by the time it reached the house 
of the minister. 

As they walked on, some of the bitterness of 
his shame began to drop from the minister’s son 
and a feeling of frightened wonder stole over 
him as he realized that he was paying his share 
of the punishment that Eleen had been carrying 
alone. Only the thought of his father remained 
to torment him. Why, oh, why, hadn’t he had 
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You Will Be Interested in This Story! 


One night last Spring a Young Man dropped 
into a Moving Picture Theater with a friend. A 
**Blood-and-Thunder’’ Western story was_ being shown— 
you know the kind. ‘*Pshaw!’’ said the Young z Man, “I 
could write a better story than that.”” *““"Why don’t you?’ 
aske dhis friend. That started the Young Man to think- 
ing and he investigated. 


Here Is What He Found! 


He found that twenty million people attend thirty 
thousand moving picture theaters in the United States 
every day. “Surely,”’ he thought, “‘it must require quite 
a number of motion picture plays to entertain all these 
people.”” So he investigated further. 

He foand that the demand for good moving picture 
pliys exceeds the supply—that there are more moving 
picture plays bought each month by producers than 
there are stories by all the high-class magazines in the 


You Can Succeed in This Work 


Your Ideas Are Worth Money 


You have had ideas which you thought would make good 
moving picture plays — better than some you have seen 
on the screen. If you haven't, suppose you give the matter 
a little thought. Go to the theater tonight. Note how 
simple the stories are yet these simple little plays broug ht 
their writers $25.00, $50.00 or $100.00 each. How about 
that incident at the office or in your home. or that you 
heard or read about? Don't keep it bottled up—vwrite a 
motion picture play around it and sell it for $25.0) or more. 
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United States combined—that the producers pay $Fo ym 
$15.00 to $100.00 for good plays, and carry standing oo rt ° 
ments in the magazines inviting writers to submi it 
their work. 

He found that many men and women — clerks, teachers, 
stenographers, stude nts, housewives people in all walks 
of life, with no liter: training whatever were making 
money in their spare time writing these plays. 

This was enouch for the Young Man. He took up the 
work himself. Ie found to his delight that his lack of 
literary training was no handicap, no descriptions or 
conversation to supply just IDEAS developed into 
plays under the simple rules required by the producers. 

In six months he was e arning more than his regula? 
salary writing p!ays at home in the evening. His job in- 
terfered with his writing, so he quit his job. More than 
this he is his own ‘boss now. Remember, this Young 
Man is no genius he had never written a story in his 
life — he simply saw an opportunity and GRASPED IT. 


Literary Training Not Necessary 


If you are possessed of ee and who is not? 








if you are ambitious and can use nx money tt an you are , 
makinz now if you have tried io a come a story writer Pid 
and failed because of insufficient literary training THE 


MOTION PICTURE PLAY OFFERS A SHORT CUT \4 ‘ 
TO SUCCESS! Think of seeing YOUR OWN IDEAS 04 a 
on the screen in your own town, before your 4 , 
friends! This is to experience a satisfaction that 4 Vt \4 
cannot be described. r’ ) 


LET US TEACH YOU TO TURN YOUR IDEAS INTO DOLLARS ,.<.-"so1"ss 


You can make $50.00 to $100.00 
a month in your spare time 


Others are doing it! You have the ideas! Let ys teach 
you how to use them in this new and profitable work. 
Our simple and interesting Course wiil teach you every- 
thing you need to know to succeed, how to write and how 
to SELL. your plays. Our Course has been pre pared by a 
WRITER OF NATIONAL REPUTATION You 
probably have enjoyed many of his plays on the screen. 
He wili give you his PERSONAL HELP AND ADVICE 
throughout the Course. He will teach you his methods, 
by which he SUCCEEDED. 


10N 

* URE 

Learn all about this fas- ae SCHOOL 
cinating spare-time work Qs ° Bept Box AA 

There is MONEY and FAME to o af io 122 So. Michigan Ave. 

be gained in this new profession, .¢ A CHICAGO, ILL. 

if you start NOW! We have #4 

prepared an interesting cata- 4f <i 

logue which tells allabout the Py OO; learning how to write 


I am interested in 





* 
wonderful possibilities of 40 o¢ _MOTION PICTURE 
of this w« and describes our 4 Se PLAYS. Please send me a 
easy and Le wating meth 10d ey catalogue and = particulars 
of teaching Suppose we f\ regarding your method of 


send you a copy? t is 
FREE. 


4 
ot teaching 


AUTHORS’ MOTION PICTURE SCHOOL 449" ¥2m- sonceeeee 
Vept.Box AA, 122 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. Sr il aden 
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the courage to do this before? 
acted so cowardly? 

It was a terrible moment for the Rev. Mr. 
Tallett when he learned the truth about his son. 
At first he refused to believe it; but when he 
heard it acknowledged by the boy himself he 
had to bow to it. The blow was a bitter one 
and even Peter felt for the man, brought face 
to face so brutally with his son’s sin. It was 
not until Eleen with his grandchild in her arms 
added her pleading to the boy’s that the minister 
consented to forgive him and yielded to Peter’s 
demand that he marry them at once. 

Peter Dunn went home to his lonely cottage 
with peace in his heart, though he knew how he 
would miss the gentle girl whom he had grown 
love. But 


Why had he 


to Peter was not given much to 
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thoughts of himself. 
a husband who had sworn to become an hones 
man and a father-in-law who meant ‘to see tha 
the past was forgotten, and he was content fo 
her sake. 

To his surprise, 


He had left her happy wit! 


Mrs. Polk of her 
friends had followed him home and appeared 


and one 


panting, at the top of the hill before he ha 
entered the house. 

“Look here, Peter Dunn,” began Mrs. Polk 
half angrily, half conciliatingly, “I’d like to know 
why you didn’t tell me the truth about that gir! 
a week ago?” 

Peter paused and looked at her keenly. 

“There ain’t much use, Mrs. Polk, tellin’ some 
folks the truth. They like seein’ things their 
own way best,” and he walked into the house. 
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THE ANCIENT AND MODERN STRBPS TO THE SAME MUSIC. 
THROUGH THE STATELY MINUET AND THE OTHER DANCERS ARE ENGAGED IN THE MAD 
WHIRL OF THE TANGO 
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Why Not ew Write a Phatepley) 





Think! It may be that one of your thoughts 
can be made the film sensation of the year! 


You have the ability. 

You have the power to think. 

You have the brains to observe things. 
You have the experiences that can be 
turned into strong, dashing photoplays. 


Why not write that photoplay—and sell it? 


One thing you may lack. What? The technique—the 
technical experience to express that photoplay so its full power, 
grip and strength will be quickly evident. 





You can secure that. How? 


ee 


The Photoplaywrights’ Association of America has in its service 
experts who will criticize and give you correct technical advice 
on your photoplay—will show you how that production of your 
thought and brain should be expressed, written, and set up to 
secure the. best and quickest attention. 


What will this cost you? 


One dollar membership. fee enrolls you a full-fledged member. 
For this fee you secure the services of the Association's experts 
in advising on all the photoplays you send in during a year— 
not only on one, but on as many as you like. Let us repeat and 
emphasize that. For one dollar (the membership fee for one 
year) you will receive this technical experience of the Associa- 
tion's experts on as many photoplays as you can turn out in 
twelve months. Absolutely the only charge is one dollar, you, 
of course, paying the postage. 


Guaranteed Service—One Year, One Dollar 


and we mean service which will bear the guarantee of expert, result-producing advice, under 
direction of A. W. Thomas. 





Join Now. Send in your name and full address with one dollar to the 


Photoplaywrights Association of America 
8 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 












































































This valuable 
Booklet 


explaining 
how to learn 
piano-playing ¢ times 
Jaster. 
And this 
credit 


certificate 
valued at $60 

























both abso- 
lutely free, Vi 
your name 
reachesus soon 
enough. But 
you must hurry to benefit by this 
lifetime chance. 


Don’t fail to use free coupon 
below and learn of the extraordinary 
plan behind this offer—an offer which 


puts a complete musical training within 
reach of ever ly, because the cost is re- 


duced to unbelievably low figures. 


" 
Elbert Hubbard says: “I con- 
sider Dr. Marcus L. Quinn the greatest 
teacher of music that ever lived’’s; Many 
men high in music and other arts, share 
this opinion of the man who originated the 
teaching of music by the written method. 


Stucly Music At Home 
By Only Scientific Method 


Leading To Degrees and Diplomas 


You can do it. Yes you can. The 
QUINN WRITTEN METHOD with 
Dr. Quinn’s patented de- y 

vice, the COLOROTONE, 
revolutionizes the study of mu- 
sic and saves three quarters of 
the time, energy, and money 
usually required to learn piano 
organ, singing, ete. Di card 
old-fashioned methods and in- 
vestigate thisscientific method, 
endorsed by leading musicians, 
which teaches the beginner, 
young or old, to play chords 
immediately and to play com- 
plete pieces, in every key, in 
first threelessons. It takecsout 
all the drudgery, and makes 
thelessons simple, fascinating. 
Teachers at the head of state 
universities are studying Dr. Quinn’s method. 
You can learn it right in your own home. 


Investigate At Once 
It Costs Nothing 


Don’t throw away this $60 tuition 
credit when it does not cost you one 
cent to investigate. This offer is 
for advertising purposes, and 
may be withdrawn at any time, 
withoutnotice. Don’t delay. ° 
Use the free coupon at .¢ 
ence, before you turn »® ToMarcusLuciusQuinn 
this page. A Conservatory of Music, 
Marcus Lucius @ Dpt.308,1626 N.Barding Chitago 
- @ Mail to me, entirely without cost or 
Quinn Conseryv- Ps : obligation. your frre Dooklet explo; 
. ing owTo Stuc ugic 0 - 
atory of Music ® complete particulars of the $6). tuition 
Dept. 308 o credit you will allow meif I enroll before 
1626N.Har- P time limit elapses. 
ding Ave. J, 
Chtcago. oof Mame... 
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Every Blemish 
Removed In 
Ten Days 
I Will Tell Every Reader 


of This Paper How 
FREE. 








Your Complexion Makes or Mars 
Your Appearance. 


PEARL LA SAGE, former actress, who now offers to 
tell women of the most remarkable com- 
plexion treatment ever known. 


This great beauty marvel has instantly produced a sensation. Stubbor 
cases have been cured that baffled physicians and beauty specialists for yea 
You have never in all your life used or heard of anything like it. Mak 
muddy complexions, red spots, pimples, blackheads, eruptions vanish alms 


like magic No cream, lotion, enamel, salve, plaster, bandage, mask, ma 
sage, diet or apparatus, nothing to swallow It doesn't matter whethe 
not your complexion is a ‘‘fright,"" whether your face is full of muddy spot 


p+ ppery blackheads, embarrassing pimples and eruptions, or whether y 
skin is rough and ‘‘porey.’’ and you've tried almost everything under tl! 
sun to getrid of the blemishes. This wonderful treatment, in just ten days 
positively removes every blemish and beautifies your skin in a marvelous way 
You lo k years younger. It gives the skin the bloom and tint of purity of 
freshly blown rose. In ten days you can be the subject of wild admirat 
by all your friends, no matter what yourage or condition of health. All! 
methods now known are cast aside. There is nothing to wear 
nothing totake internally. Your face, even arms, hands, shoulders a 
beautified beyond your fondest dreams. All this I will absolutely prove t 
you before your own eyes in your mirror in ten days. This treatment is al 
solutely harmless to the most delicate skin, and very pleasant to use. N 
change in your mode of living is necessary A few minutes ev ery day does it 

To every reader of this paper I will give full details of this really astoun 
ing treatment. Let meshow you. You do not risk a penny. Send me 
money—just send your name and address.on the free coupon below and 
wil) give you full details by return mail. 


FREE COUPON. 


PEARL LA SAGE, Suite 638 
2120 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


I am a reader of this paper and am entitled to 
know full details of the sensational, harmless, scien- 
tific method for giving marvelous beauty to the 
complexion and removing every blemish in ten days. 
There is no obligation whatsoever on my part for 
this information. 
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Popular Electricity | 


Like aB omb 
from theClouds 


the aeroplane’s message an- 
nounces its arrival. Far above in the 
sky the military airship has been learning 
important facts about the enemy’s posi- 
tion. To transmit the information without 
delay, and enable the aeroplane to continue 
its observations, a ‘‘ Dispateéh-Carrying 
Bomb” is dropped, and, through an in- 
genious device, calls attention to itself at once 
upon reaching the ground. 

This latest invention for modern warfare is 
interestingly described in 


tne World’s Advance 





FOR FEBRUARY 
On Sale February 17th At Your Newsdealers 


Among other striking articles in this 
issue are: —World’s Greatest Electrical Con- 
trol System at Panama—King Solomon’s Mines 
—Reducing Miner’s Phthisis—Cutting Iron Under 
Water—The Mysterious Ferry Boat —Money 
That Actually Talks—Curse of the Manana Habit 


200 Fascinating Subjects with 


which makes upthis most interesting magazine. Just note this brief summary of good things 
The Great Electrical Section 


Motion Picture Department 


—Metering Niagara’s Power—Mida’s Mystery Plat- 
form—A Sealed Skyscraper of Glass—Perfected 
Pictures—Stereoscopic View of Surgical Ope 


, 


Talking 
rations— 
Chart to Outwit the Magnetic Pole—Where Insar ity 1s 
Treated as Sickness—Navy's Latest Wireless Feat— 
Submarine Volcanic Eruption—and these are just 
typical of the 


200 Absorbing Illustrations | 

















Sixteen pages—presenting the lat- 
est photo plays. with anecdotes of play- 
ers and producers and, in addition, carrying 
you through all the fascinating details of 
motion picture production. 


World’s Picture Gallery 
History in the making told in sixteen pages 
of striking photographs from all over the 
globe. A veritable travelogue and world 
epitome of unusual interest and educational 
value, 


Popular Electricity 





tells simply and clearly the things 
you want to know about electricity. Posts 
youon the latest developments and aston- 
ishing applications of this mysterious force. Shows how 
to use it yourself. Appeals alike to general reader, 
student, amateur or practical man ‘ 

These 64 pages, alone, constitute a magazine replete 
with entertainment and instruction for ail the family. 


Many Other Live Articles— 
devoted to modern progress along every line. Thirty- 
two pages bring before you from everywhere vivid, 
living pictures and views of the world in action, inter- 
esting—edncational—uplifting. This immense entertain- 
ment of 128 pages~ 200 Subjects 200 Illustrations — 
awaits you in 


ad World’s Advance 


1Sc a Copy—Get it Today from Your Newsdealer 


If your dealer cannot supply you send us his name and 
your own name and address with 15c for a copy postpaid 


POPULAR ELECTRICITY PUBLISHING CO., 350 No. CLARK STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


} 
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Pana omng 


America’s Foremost Motion Picture Actress 
Appears Exclusively under the VICTOR Brand on the 


UNIVERSAL PROGRAM 





Miss Lawrence is ome of a Notable Constellation of Film Stars which includes | 

KING BAGGOT LEAH BAIRD EDWIN AUGUST 

J. WARREN KERRIGAN LOIS WEBER BOB LEONARD 

JANE GAIL GRACE CUNARD FRITZI BRUNETTE 
ETHEL GRANDON PHYLLIS GORDON IRENE WALLACE 
PHILLIPS SMALLEY WALLACE REID WILLIAM SHAY 

WILLIAM CLIFFORD EDNA MASON PAULINE BUSH 
JESSALYN VAN TRUMP RAMONA LANGLEY FRANCIS FORD 


And a host of other favorites to be seen ONLY on the Universal Program 


DEMAND THE UNIVERSAL PROGRAM 
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Special To Photoplay Writers 


Sell Typewriters for Us 























READ THIS BIG OFFER! 


How would you like to get a $50 check from us every month? You can have it if 
you will. 

You are coming in daily contact. with the very best element in your community 

know all the business and professional men personally. You know who has need 
of a typewriter and what the probabilities are of an immediate sale. Why not give us 
ll of this information? We will immediately write the parties and offer to send 

n a typewriter for trial. If they decide to buy it, they can send us a little as 
rst payment—just whatever they can spare—and pay the balance $5 monthly. On each 
sale made you get your commission. 

You need not even be known in the deal if you would rather not—or we can refer 

uu as our Local Representative if you prefer. We furnish free all the advertising 
matter and order blanks. 

If you need a typewriter for your own use we will let you have a sample at the 
Wholesale Agency Price, and the very fact that you are using a Fox Typewriter will 
help you immensely to make sales. Better think carefully, then act quick. 


Have You Ever Written Us? 


We are making a special offer on a lot of Fox Visible Typewriters that have 
en very slightly used for demonstration purposes. These are not second-hand nor 
rebuilt, and could scarcely be told from new by anyone. Low price—easy payment 
terms—ten days’ trial. Write for full particulars and don’t forget to mention the 
Photoplay Magazine. 


Write Again for This New Proposition 
Use the Coupon {2 


Fox Typewriter Company 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 1201 Lytton Bldg. MII oan sien erp niccaiors eee ee ee he 


Factory 9612—9652 Front Ave. 
GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN I ii ik eas cep aenennbanenienes 
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Don’t 
Get PLAY THE WINNING HAND 
Euchred 





KING BAGGOT, King of Hearts; 

EDWIN AUGUST, Jack of Diamonds; 

J. WARREN KERRIGAN, Jack of Hearts; 
UNIVERSAL FEATURES, Ace-High; 
JOKER COMEDIES, Beat Them All. 


DEMAND THE UNIVERSAL PROGRAM 
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o Be Beautiful 


IS WOMAN’S DUTY 





Do you suffer having a coarse complexion? 

Is your skin covered with dots? Has it 
pimples, blackheads, or is it yellow and wrinkled ? 

Are you unfortunate enough to have hollow 
cheeks, an undeveloped bust, pallid and feeble, 
a double chin or a poorly developed neck? 

Let us send you our 


Vacuum Hand Massager 


Whatever part of the body applied to, an 
increased blood circulation is caused. The 
tissues fed by the blood, which is the most 
nourishing element, quickly rebuild the cells 
and form firm, youthful flesh. 

Hollow checks, undeveloped neck and arms, 
pallid and feeble breasts, derive fullness, firm- 
ness and form. 

Skin blemishes disappear after two or three 
treatments. 

Do you know who applies our method ? 

No less than Professor Dr. Bier, the per- 
sonal Medical Attendant to His Majesty 





The Kaiser of Germany 





What more proof of the value of our appli- 


ance do you require? 


Does it merit your confidence? 


Beauty is Woman’s Power, it is the Key to 
the Gates of Love and Happiness 


COUPON 


CANADA VARIA CO- 
DEPT 401 1" 
P.O. Box 1055, CALGARY 





The Price of Our Appliance is $1.2° 





The same with Hydro. attachment, $3 50 
- ~ ** Large Body Capsules, $5.00 












Enclosed find $ .. 


CANADA VARIA CO,, Ltd. 


DEPT. 401 
P. O. Box 1055, CALGARY 


for which send me 
| eee Ne ae eee 
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RATE, 75 CENTS PER LINE; SEVEN WORDS TO LINE, SMALLEST SPACE SOLD, FOUR LINE 
PAYMENT MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER OR AD WILL NOT BE PRINTED. 





AGENTS 








PHOTOPLAYWRIGHTS 





MAN WANTED AS: EXCLUSIVE AGENT FOR 
HILKER SELF-WRINGING MOP. Thousands of 
satisfied users. Quick seller. Make $1,000.00 for 
100 days’ work. Have a business of your own. 
Be independent. Hilker Mop Co., 1200 Grand Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 





$2.50 PER DAY SALARY paid one man or 
woman in each town to distribute free circulars 
and take orders for Concentrated Flavorings in 
tubes ZIEGLER CoO., 449J Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, IIL. 








HELP WANTED 





Men and Women Wanted for Government Jobs. 
$65 to $150 month. Vacations. Steady work. Par- 
cel Post and Income Tax mean many vacancies. 
Common education sufficient. ‘Pull’? unnecessary. 
Write immediately for free list of positions now 
available. Franklin Institute, Dept. C195, Roches- 
ter, N. Y 








PHOTOPLAYWRIGHTS 





MANUSCRIPTS typewritten with carbon copy, 
40 cents per 1,000 words. (Authors, if you have 
had a book published privately send me a copy. 
I can sell it.) “Plot of the Short Story,” $1.20; 
‘“Blossoming of the Waste,’’ $1; ‘“‘Parson Gay’s 
Three Sermons,” $1, or ‘‘Diseases Diagnosed,’’ 50 
cents prepaid. Money back if not pleased. JACK 
LIVERPOOL, 394 Massachusetts Ave., Boston. 





TELLS WHY—Use recognized Photoplay Au- 
thors’ Criticism Proofs (protected) and you get 
good-will of editors and a producing critic’s help. 
By author of reputation. Send three dimes for 
three dozen. Know How and Sell Plays. THE 
MURNIR PUBLISHING CO., P. QO. Box 162, 
Brockton, Mass. 





AUTHORS, HAVE EXPERTS TYPEWRI7 
YOUR PHOTOPLAYS. We will arrange , 
idea, plot or story into correct scenario fo: 
write synopsis, scenes, etc., choose title, if 
sired, include carbon copy and selling instructio 
for only one dollar each. Our scenarios sell. 
HOEH, 4105 Ballard Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





PHOTOPLAYWRIGHTS—Twenty-five hints tl! 
will help you increase your sales, mailed for : 
List of studios that BUY photoplays, 10c. Li 
Cahill, 793 Broadway, Fall River, Mass. 





WANTED FOR CASH—Moving-Picture Play 
Write for requirements. THE MOTOGRAI 
COMPANY, Scenario Editor, 602 Berry-Whitmo 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





Will You Become a Photoplay or Song Write: 
Complete instructions for $1.00 bill and stan 
also criticism, revision and typing. ROSS BOYE 
Edinburg, Ind. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





Chiropractic Doctors Make Big Incomes; be i: 
dependent; work for yourself; complete correspon 
ence course, including diploma, only $25. WNatio1 
College Chiropractic, Grand Rapids, Mich. 








POST-CARDS — Something 
“curtain raisers,’ 10c. Also 
Chicken Inspector Badges, 


FRENCH COOK 
funny! Set of six 
four other good cards. 





10c (the latest joke). Catalogue of Wigs and 
Make-ups (for theatricals) on request. O. K. Pub. 
Co., 712 Thatcher Way, Decatur, IIl. 

HURRAH! Photoplay Encyclopedia, Textbook, 
Guide. Contains everything. TEN LESSONS, 


Model Scenarios, List Buyers, ete., for 25 cents. 
Will sell all Scenarios you send. Favorites’ pic- 
tures ldc, 25c set. SERVICE BUREAU, Box 22 


22, 
Salina, Syracuse, N. Y 





Photoplays Typed, one dollar—scenes and inserts 
put Into correct form, synopsis rewritten, carbon 
copy, list of producers, selling instructions. Folder. 
\. KENNEDY, 3309 N. 17th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





WRITE PHOTOPLAYS—Our bonk tells how: 
also where to. sell. Contains model scenario. 
Price, 10c, postpaid. THE LITERARY ENTER- 
PRISE, Dept. C, 3348 Lowe Ave., Chicago. 

( 





Use An Aijir-Friction With New 1914 Improve 
ments. Increases power and economy of mot 
one-half. Absolutely impossible to choke or loa 
Uses distillate, gasoline or half kerosene with fins 
results. Starts easy in coldest weather. We 
all motors, guaranteeing definite results or refu 
money. Exclusive county rights. Liberal « 
change on other carburetors. THE AIR-FRI( 
TION CARBURETOR CO., Dayton, Ohio. 





Motor Cycles—Second-hand and rebuilt mot 
eycles at cut prices. Buy direct and save dealet 
profits. Buy now and get the lowest fall pric 
Save $25 to $50 on each motor cycle. Singles a1 
twins, all makes, $25 to $100. Send for catalogu 
DENNINGER CYCLE CO., Rochester, N. Y 





LEARN Show-Card Lettering and Designin 
We teach practical work by mail, money-mak¢ 
Catalogue and samples free. Address TH 
THOMPSON SCHOOL, Pontiac, Mich. 





Our book, “HOW TO GROW BRAIN POWE 
AND NERVE FORCE,” enabled the originator 
rise from machinist to Court Stenographer 
lawyer. One dollar. Published by Keystone Utilit 
Company, 140 East Seventh Street, Chester, Pa 





JOIN THE OXFORD POSTCARD EXCHANG 
and receive cards from far-away lands. Tr 
membership, 10c. F. E. Keniston, Publisher, Lo 
Box 43, South Paris, Maine. 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAY: 


Successful writers earn $100 monthly in spare time. Experience unnecessa 
Full particulars sent FREE. Perrin M. Jordan, Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 
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the system used by court reporters everywhere—SIMPLEST, 
LEAREST, MOST PRACTICAL. Fits you to take responsible, 

rhly-paid positions with big opportunities. Greatest short+ 
: ind course ever devised. 


|! TEACH YOU AT HOME BY MAIL 


guarar itee to coach you free until you have secured a position at ® 
ac aay [ray 34 Course in touch type writing free. Write me todaY 
oklet and special limited offer. Address E. D. PRATT, 

t RES SIDE NT, oo 9,Pratt School of Comme ree, Chicago, Til. 


ouch Typewriting Course FREE — Write Today 














Bookkeeping 
Ayame lileyusitesiti 


and typewriting will pay you more right from the 
tart than any other work and will put you in 
most direct line for promotion to highest salaried 
positions. Practical correspondence instruction by 
Jur expert teachers has placed thousands on road 
to success. Established 15 years. Fifty . home- 
study courses. Our diplomas honored by 26 univer- 
sities, colleges and state normals. Study with the 
best. Costs no more. Terms easy. Write to-day. 


lnterstate School of Correspondence 


621-620 Se. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 








Design No. C3001. 
_ Size 17x22 inches. To be embroidered 
in shades of Yellow, Green and Brown, 


| Seerteehrwe outit 25e 


Special bargain offer. This Pure Brown Linen Pillow Top with 
Back is worth as much as we ask for the entire outfit. Here it is: 

' 

| 


: tM | eee worth 25¢ 
1 Alphabet of Transfer Initials................. oo ee 

1 Illustrated Easy Diagram Lesson............ ‘* —6¢ 
New Premium Art Book Free 
6 Skeins Richardson’s RMC Cotton Floss “ 15e 
Total 60c 

oe 
9 
Richardson’s 


Mercerized Cotton Floss 


is a fast color Mercerized Cotton Floss. This great special bar- 
gain offer is made in order to introduce it into every home. 


Write Today 2rlosinzon'y25cand | our GUARANTEE 


name 
| for this outfit. If you think you would like |We guarantee 
| other designs instead of the one illustrated | this pillow outfit 
| above, send 6c for New Premium Art Book. |'",,°"4 , partic: 


ular. If you are 
Library. Scarf Outfit to match (consisting of ae Ot 
carf, size 17x54 inches, tinted on same ma- | outfit back to us 
terial, Lesson, 6 skeins of Cotton) sent to |and we'll refund 
you for40c—or both Library Scarf Outfit |¢very cent of 
and Pillow Outfit sent to you for 60c. (YOUr money. * 


a ee eR 
Richardson Silk Co., 305-9 W. Adens a. Dest. 1667, Chicago 


We also antec ert and gel Sewin 
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SMM eee eee 


The Sensation of 
the Motion-Picture 
Age! 


“KINECLAIR™ 


The Projection Ma- 


chine which will 
revolutionize the in- 
dustrial, scientific 
and instructive field. 


PRICE 
$100 Complete, 


with carrying case 
and folding portable 
screen. Dimensions 
14" by 14" with 
case. Weight— 


complete with case 


—191%4 lbs. 
Send for catalog “J’’ 


ECLAIR FILM CO. 


126 West 46th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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ata: pay THE CROWDS ARE-ALWAYS 


The Motion Picture Business is the 
Business. It’s the greatest Money _mak- 

ing business of the times, and our free boc * How 

to Make Me ney in the Mo ie Picture Busines oe ’ tells 

1 how you car start with avery small capital, and begin 
making money fro! ym the very start. 


, ABSOLUTELY NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED 

ok te a guide for the inexperienced ; it tells everything per- 

aining te » the business and ho a» ™ > conduct it profitably. Don’ "t wait, 
end f¢ se your Gepy tot nday. It’s 


' P. & W. ian Gaembanet, 143 Como Bldg., Chicago, Hl. 
i -_ tS _=—_ LE —& Mt Ss ae 








SCENARIO WRITERS, LOOK! 


Has your scenario come back? Or have you another? | will 
typewrite, revise, criticize, correct, put er scenario in 
salable form, and advise where to sell, for $1.25. Stories put 
in scenario form $1.50; scenarios criticized 50c, including plot : 
and technique. Folders ‘How to Write a Photoplay, Facts Ba fs it] Sa Pe ’ 
and Pointers,’ Model Scenario, List of Buyers, 5c in coin each. | a = A) oii fothersill’s 


Distant patrons given special attention. 


| 
Old Reliable Paul W. Rieker, ¥ 
1921 Fairmount Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. my 2 “Seasick mae | , 





Satisfaction Guarunteed or 
Money Refunded. 





Officially adopted by Steamsh | 


@: <- Companies on both fresh and sa! 
. - : ater endorsed by highest autho 
be . in —and used by travelers the 
AT YOUR HOME -—- 23 world over. Contains no‘cocaine, 


_ we thorphine, opium, chloral, coal tar 


By the Oldest and Most Reliable School of Music in America a = podncts or their derivatives, 
ESIABLISHED 1895 iy = »y leading druggists. 50c box enough 


La . $1.00 box for ocean voyage. 
Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, Etec, ae ~— 

Beginners o advanced players. One lesson weekly, lilustra- : ‘4 v penaable Preventative of Nausea. 
tions make everything plain. Only expense about 2c per day ide a ag U's otrans! Book sont by request, without chars: 

to cover cost of postage and music used. Write for FREE e ME RSIC! REMEDY co., Detroit, Michigan 
booklet which explains everything tn full. ag 


| ete FOS Eb Ht t, London; Mo 1, New 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 86 Lakeside Bldg., Chicago | tee. Milan, Hamburg 
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BECOME A 


Photoplay Actor or Actress | Wour YOU have 


One of the most pleas- nerve enough to face 
ant and well paid of a young lion the very 


professions. Send next day after he had given 


stamp for particulars. 
you a terrific scalp wound? 
The P. A. Booking Offices 


CHICAGO, ILL. 














There is a splendid story 





: in this issue telling how this 
The Photo Play Plo mang “and happened to 


Text on Photo Play Writing. Recommended 
by sucessful playwrights. Teaches how to 
write and where to sell your plays. No other elye 

text is needed, no other is so complete. It K thlyn W ll 

is a school in itself. Ours was the first pop- a l 1ams 
ular priced text on the market. More than 
9000 have been sold. New edition contains ; ° 
special articles on Feature Films and other late during the production of 
developments in the business, lists new h f S li . 
buyers and tells their wants. Your money the famous ellg series. 
returned if you do not think it 


better than any other course you 10c . 
have seen. POSTPAID Read it by all means. 


United Play Brokerage, Fostoria, Ohio 
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AMERICAN FILM MFG 


Chicago — he 














Newest a as in W atc hes 


latest produ 
handsome do ) , 
» years. Your e ot Inlay En« ogy Monograms, Block and 
Ribbon sn iret call Diamond Set, Lodg , French Art. Dragon De- 
signs. () t or hun Lis . 


—- *rprec 


adjus | tjusted 


Sp ecial New ——— 


A pe ae Offer 


. 
even the wholesale 


Sent— No Money Down — Prepaid 


¢ nd ( oupon for Our Ne \ 
Book of Watch Ds« 


Burlington We atch Company 


Dept. 1462. lid 
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